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GUIZOT. 


Tue French elective Chamber differs 
from the House of Commons, in being 
split into a much greater number of 
parties, between whom there exist 
political differences, which to them- 
selves seem irreconcileable, although 
they are scarcely perceptible to a dis- 
passionate looker-on, and especially to 
a foreigner. But genius is not as 


multifarious as party. This is fortu- 
nate, at least, for France. Forif each 
of the numerous sections of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, were led by a states- 
man and orator of high pretensions, 


it is difficult to see how the country 
could go on at all, drawn in so many 
different directions, by equal antago- 
nistic forces. Among the notabilities 
of the French parliament, two are, by 
common consent, predominant—MM. 
Guizot and Thiers. They are the 
Peel and Russell of France. In the 
present position of the Chambers, no 
administration could stand a chance of 
holding power a single month, to which 
both these two deputies would be op- 
posed, nor could any administration be 
formed out of their respective sections of 
the Chamber, of which they must not 
have the lead. Sections of the house 
there are, which are opposed to both ; 
but none of these have number, coher- 
ence, or, above all, parliamentary and 
administrative genius, to entitle them 
to take the helm of the state, or to give 
them the faintest hope of a majority 
in the country or the Chamber. The 
names of Thiers and Guizot stand, 
therefore, before the world, in juxta 
position, as the political chiefs of the 
French Parliament. Having lately 
presented the readers of this jour- 
nal with arapid sketch of the career 


and character of M. Thiers, a similar 
attempt to pourtray his illustrious ri- 
val and opponent, will not, probably, 
be unacceptable. 

M. Guizot is now in his sixtieth 
year, having been born on the 4th Oc- 
tober, 1787. He is therefore just ten 
years senior to his rival and opponent, 
M. Thiers. His birthplace was Nimes, 
where his father practised, with some 
reputation, at the bar. The detestable 
laws which prevailed at that time in 
France, denied to his parents the le- 
gality of marriage, and the legitimacy 
of offspring, in consequence of their 
religious faith. They were of a Pro- 
testant family. In a few years after- 
wards, the Revolution came and re- 
stored to them their natural rights of 
citizens, but involved them at the same 
time in the most bitter domestic deso- 
lation. On the 8th of April, 1794, 
when the present prime minister of 
France was in his seventh year, his 
father’s head fell under the guillotine. 
Suspected of resistance to the will of 
the terrible triumvirate, he was ruth- 
lessly torn from his wife and two chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom, Francis 
Pierre Guillaume, is the subject of this 
notice. Thus, in his earliest years, M. 
Guizot was surrounded by misfortunes, 
produced by those two extremes of go- 
vernment, against which he has signa- 
lized himself in later life by his strug- 
gles. The absolute regime before the 
revolution, stripped him of his rights 
as a citizen, and the revolutionary re- 
gime which followed it, deprived him 
of his natural protector, and flung him 
an orphan on the world. 

After the loss of her husband, Ma- 
dame Guizot quitted the city, which 
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was associated with such agonizing re- 
collections, and retired to Geneva, 
where she enjoyed the consolations of 
her family, and obtained the means and 
opportunity of securing a sound educa- 
tion for her children. The eldest, 
placed at the Institution in that city, 
called the Gymnase, soon manifested 
those intellectual endowments, the 
subsequent development of which has 
elevated him to the highest post in his 
country. Before he attained his twelfth 
year, he was able to read in their pro- 
per language, the works of Thucydides 
and Demosthenes, Tacitus and Cicero, 
Dante and Alfieri, Schiller and Goethe, 
Gibbon and Shakspeare. The last 
two years of his course in college 
were devoted to historical and philo- 
sophical studies, which, it soon appear- 
ed, possessed for him the highest at- 
tractions. The character of his mind 
was admirably suited to the spirit of 
the manners and institutions in the 
midst of which he was placed. His 
severe logic and pure morals were in 
harmony with the habits of the Gene- 
vese republic, and the rigid discipline 
of Calvin, the traces of which had 
never been obliterated there. 

In 1805, M. Guizot having com- 
pleted his academical studies, and been 
loaded with scholastic honors, came to 
Paris, to commence his professional 
studies for the bar. At that period, 
the school of law in Paris had fallen 
in the revolutionary changes, and the 
knowledge obtained by students was 
chiefly derived from private establish- 
ments, and in a very imperfect man- 
ner. Guizot, little inclined to par- 
ticipate in the scenes of licentious 
pleasure, in which he found his fellow- 
students for the most part plunged, 
and setting small value on the super- 
ficial means of information offered 
by the Institutions to which we have 
just adverted, found himself thrown 
upon his own intellectual resources, 
and sought, in the solitude of his cham- 
ber, in meditation, and in such works 
as the great repositories of learning in 
Paris never failed to supply in the 
worst times, that knowledge which, 
under a better system, he might have 
obtained with less labour, and the bene- 
fit of competition and fellowship in 
well organized and wisely directed 
schools. His first year in Paris was 
thus passed in solitude, amidst a busy 
population of half a million. 


Guizot. 
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In the succeeding year, he was re- 
ceived as private tutor in the family 
of M. Stapfer, formerly minister for 
Switzerland in Paris, in whose house 
he was so fortunate as to meet not 
only a paternal reception, but the 
means of extending his information 
by social intercourse with those who 
were best able to direct his studies. 
Here he also became acquainted with 
M. Suard, in whose salons he met 
those most distinguished for their in- 
tellectual endowments and accom- 
plishments. It was here he first saw 
her who was afterwards destined to 
exercise over his life and happiness so 
noble an influence. 

Born of a distinguished family, 
which was ruined by the Revolution, 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan had, 
like many others who had lost their 
properties in that catastrophe, resorted 
to these attainments which had been 
acquired with a view to adorn rather 
than support life, and this lady, to 
sustain her destitute family, adopted 
the profession of journalism. She 
was the editor of a paper of that 
day, called the Publicist. It hap. 
pened that this lady was attacked by 
a malady rendered more severe by 
the imperious necessity of continuing 
those labours, which were so neces- 
sary to the well-being of those to 
whom she was tenderly attached, when 
she received one day an anonymous 
letter, accompanied by the manu- 
script of a leading article for her 
journal. On examination, the article 
proved to be of the highest literary 
merit, and was of course, imme- 
diately accepted. The following day 
brought a like contribution from the 
same unknown hand, together with 
an intimation, that these literary sup- 
plies would be continued until such 
time as the restoration of her health 
might enable her, without inconve- 
nience, to resume her customary oc- 
cupation. 

Deeply touched by the delicacy of 
this secret aid, proceeding obviously 
from some male friend, who with a 
refinement well calculated to command 
the admiration, and excite the grati- 
tude of a mind like that of Made- 
moiselle de Meulan, shrunk from a 
disclosure which might create a sense 
of personal obligation, the lady re- 
counted the circumstances again and 
again with the liveliest emotion, in 
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the salons of M. Suard, exhausting 
her imagination, and taxing the inge- 
nuity of her friends to discover her 
unknown benefactor, little thinking at 
the moment, that among those to 
whom she addressed her conjectures 
and her guesses, was her literary 
friend himself in the person of a pale, 
serious, and severe-looking young 
man, with whom she was scarcely yet 
acquainted, and whose retiring habits, 
united with his natural delicacy, ren- 
dered him the more unobtrusive on 
the attention of her who so anxiously 
inquired after him. At length, after 
many unfortunate entreaties addressed 
in the Publicist to the unknown con- 
tributor, to disclose himself, M. Gui- 
zot presented himself in person at 
the Bureau of the fair editor, and 
accepted the so warmly expressed 
thanks of her who a few years later 
became Madame Guizot. 

In the five years after his arrival 
in Paris, M. Guizot devoted himself 
to the composition of several lite- 
rary works, which at once laid the 
foundation of his reputation, and gave 
him a moderate independence. The 
first of these, which was not pub- 
lished till 1809, was his * Dictionary 
of Synonyms ;” this was followed by 
his “ Lives of the French Poets,” his 
translation of Gibbon* with histo. 
rical notes, and a translation of a 
work of Refhus, entitled Spain in 
1808. These several works, the 
merits of which, whatever they may 
have been, were eclipsed by the more 
important ones that followed them, 
were written before their author had 
completed his twenty-fourth year. 

In 1812, his talents became gene- 
rally known and appreciated, and he 
was appointed by M. de Fontane as 
assistant professor of history, in the 
university. Soon afterwards, he was 
advanced to the full functions of the 
professorship of Modern History, and 
it is well known what lustre his lec- 
tures conferred on that chair. It 
was at this time that commenced with 
Royer Collard, who held the pro- 
fessorship of the history of philo- 
sophy, a friendship, which was con- 
tinued till the death of the latter. 


Guizot. 
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At the epoch of the political events 
of 1814, M. Guizot was at his na- 
tive city of Nimes, whither he went 
to visit his mother, after a long ab- 
sence. On his return, he was des- 
tined to make his debut in political 
life. His friend, Royer Collard, in- 
duced the Abbé Montasquion, then 
minister of the Interior, to appoint 
him to the office of chief secretary of 
that department. In this position, 
his moderate monarchical politics 
placed between the extremes of the 
ultra Royalist party and the Repub- 
licans, rendered it impossible for him 
to secure for his official conduct, the 
approbation of either. In the opi- 
nion of one party, he went too far; 
in the opinion of the other, not far 
enough. The law against the press, 
presented to the Chamber of 1814, by 
the Abbé Moutesquion, rendered both 
him and his friend, Royer Collard, 
unpopular with the liberal party, and 
still more the circumstance of his 
having afterwards consented to ac- 
cept a place in the committee of the 
censorship, beside M. de Freyssinous. 
The Royalist party, on the other hand, 
were indignant at beholding one whom 
they regarded as belonging to the 
Bourgeoisie, a professor, and above 
all, a Protestant, yoked as a col- 
league, or at least, a confidential sub- 
ordinate of a court abbé; talking of 
the equilibrium of the constitution, 
the preponderance of government, 
and attempting to reconcile monar- 
chical notions with the new inte- 
rests which the Revolution had creat- 
ed. In the opinion of some he 
did too little—of others, too much. 
He was, however, suddenly and un- 
expectedly drawn from this collision 
of parties by the return of Napoleon 
from Elba. 

After the flight of Louis XVIII. 
and his family, M. Guizot returned 
to the duties of his professorship, and 
after the expiration of the hundred 
days, and the catastrophe of Waterloo, 
he was selected by the constitutional 
Royalists to go to ‘Ghent, to urge upon 
Louis XVIII. the adoption of the char- 
ter, and to insist upon the necessity of 
removing from power M. De Blacas, 


* It is generally understood that the mere translations were not the work of 


M. Guizot. 
were his own. 


They were done under his superintendence. 


The notes, however, 
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who at that time was regarded as the 
type and representative of the old 
monarchical regime. The result of his 
negotiations became apparent soon 
afterwards, for M. De Blacas retired, 
and the king acknowledged the errors 
of his government, in the proclamation 
of Cambrai, and added new guarantees 
to the charter. 

In the stormy session of the Cham- 
bers, which followed the second restor- 
ation, in 1815, M. Guizot filled the 
office of chief Secretary to the minister 
of Justice. He has been reproached 
with yielding, in an undue degree, to 
the reactionary spirit which prevailed 
at this epoch. ‘The parties consisted 
of the ultra-royalists, supporters of the 
old regime, who desired the king with- 
out the charter, the liberals who de- 
sired the charter without the King, 
and the constitutional royalists, which 
demanded both. To this last section 
of the political body, M. Guizot na- 
turally belonged. His pamphlet on 
“ Representative Government, and the 
present State of France,” which he pub- 
lished in answer to M. De Vitrolles, 
gave a view of his principles at that 
time, and placed him in the royalist 

stitutional majority, beside his 
friend Royer Collard, MM. Pasquier, 
Camille Jordan, and De Serres. It 
was about this period that the name 
Doctrinaires came to be applied to that 
party, originating in the fact that 
Royer Collard, who was its leader, had 
been educated at a college conducted 
by a sect called Doctrinaires, and also 
from a certain stiff adherence to par- 
ticular general principles, and a severe 
system of logic, put forward rather 
obtrusively in their public speeches. 

After the assassination of the Duke 
of Berri, the ministry of Decazes re- 
tired from’ office. MM. Royer Col- 
lard, Camille Jordan, and De Barante, 
withdrew from the Council of State, 
and M. Guizot resigned with his party. 
From that time until the accession to 
office of the Martignac ministry, in 
1828, his course was a continual strug- 
gle against the tendencies of the Villele 
ministry. At this time he was too 
young, and his reputation was too little 
advanced, to lead him to aspire to a 
seat in the Chamber, but the princi- 
ples of constitutional monarchy found 
in him a most able defender, through 
the organs of the press. 

In his professional chair of Modern 
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History, in the midst of the enthusiastic 
applauses of those youths, many of 
whom were destined at a later period 
to aid in overthrowing the house of 
the elder Bourbons, M. Guizot deve- 
loped the various phases of represent- 
ative government in Europe since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. The min- 
istry took its vengeance for his attacks 
in his pamphlets, by interdicting his 
course in 1825. 

Returning to private life, he was 
poor, for the worst enemies of this 
statesman never ascribed to him a dis- 
position to convert the opportunities 
of office to the purposes of person 
profit. He had, however his pen, an i 
that was an independence. Excludel 
from treating of the politics of the day, 
by the arbitrary spirit of the govern- 
ment, he engaged in a series of histo- 
rical works, several of which have 
since surrounded his name with lustre, 
among which may be mentioned, his 
collection of Memoirs relative to the 
Revolution in England ; two volumes 
of the History of that Revolution ; the 
collection of Memoirs relative to the 
Ancient History of France, and Essays 
on French History ; Historical Essays 
on Shakspeare and Calvin; a transla- 
tion of Shakspeare, and extensive con- 
tributions to the Revue Francaise. 

It was when immersed in these lite- 
rary labours, in 1827, that the most 
bitter calamity of his life befell him. 
A premature death snatched from him 
her who was at once the partner of his 
labours, and the solace of his home ;— 
her whose elevated mind and pure 
spirit sustained and encouraged him in 
the agitations and struggles of his pub- 
lic life. It was a touching scene to 
behold the last farewell of the wife to 
the husband and the son, the latter of 
whom was destined to soon follow his 
beloved parent to the tomb. Madame 
Guizot, though a Roman Catholic by 
birth, became a Protestant shortly be- 
fore her death. 

After the fall of the Villele ministry, 
M. Martignac, on his accession to 
power, restored M. Guizot to his pro- 
fessorship. Soon after this he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
by the College of Lisieux, which he 
has ever since represented. He was 
one of the memorable majority of 221, 
who voted the address which was the 
precursor of the Revolution of 1830, 
concluding his speech on that occa- 
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sion by the following remarkable sen- 
tence :— 


“It is difficult enough for truth to 
find its way to the chambers of kings. 
Let us not send it there pale and ener- 
vated. Let it be no more possible to 
mistake it than to doubt the loyalty of 
our sentiments.” 


In 1830, when the storm which 
broke on the 27th of July, was ap- 
proaching, M. Guizot was at his na- 
tive town of Nimes. He returned to 
Paris on the 26th. The following 
day he wrote the celebrated protest of 
the deputies against the ordonnance 
which produced the revolution ; a do- 
cument which indicates a Conservative 
spirit, which feared, rather than de- 
sired, a revolution. Its moderation 
found favour with few. The govern- 
ment deemed it seditious,—the people 
thought it tame. 

On the 29th July, the Deputies met 
at the house of M. Lafitte, where a 
lively sense of triumph was expressed, 
at the result of the struggle, but 
where, at the same time, the para- 
mount necessity of regularizing the 
revolution was acknowledged. M. 
Guizot was the first to rise and im- 
press on his colleagues the urgency of 
the appointment of a municipal com- 
mission, to be specially devoted to the 
re-establishment and maintenance of 
order. The next day this committee 
appointed him provisional minister of 
Public Instruction. On the 3lst he 
read to the chambers the draft of a 
proclamation nominating the Duke of 
Orleans Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. In the interval, between 
this and the 9th August, the day on 
which Louis Phillippe accepted the 
crown tendered to him by the cham- 
bers, M. Guizot filled temporarily the 
office of Minister of the Interior, and 
displayed extraordinary administrative 
powers on that difficult emergency. 
A complete recomposition of the in- 
ternal administration of the country 
was effected, and the charter was re- 
vived and amended. Seventy-six pre- 
fects, one hundred and seventy-six sub- 
prefects, and thirty-eight chief secre- 
taries were appointed. In the revision 
of the chamber he endeavoured to fix 
the age of qualification for a deputy at 
twenty-five. In this, however, he was 
outvoted. 

The cabinet which was formed out 


Guizot. 
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of the fermenting elements of the re- 
volution, was, as might be expected, 
ephemeral. The personal differences 
which had been lost in the magnitude and 
importance of the public interests stak- 
ed in the measures which accompanied 
the revolution, reappeared as soon as 
tranquillity was restored, The spirit 
of theepoch, and the state of exaltation 
of all minds, demanded more of vigour 
in political action, and required less of 
the philosophical spirit of organization 
than was consistent with the public 
character of M. Guizot, and he retired. 
The cabinet of M. Lafitte succeded, 
and when the public became more 
tranquillized, and desired to see the 
Institutions consolidated, it gave place 
again to a more conservative adminis- 
tration, under the presidency of Casi- 
mir Perier. The Chamber now be- 
gan to settle down into recognized sec- 
tions and parties, under acknowledged 
leaders, and symbolized by known sys- 
tems of policy. For the first time since 
the revolution of July, a compact, re- 
solute, and permanent majority was 
created. This parliamentary force, 
which had hitherto been confused and 
undisciplined, consisted of three chief 
divisions, whose movements were di- 
rected by the spirited president of the 
Council. The left wing, composed 
chiefly of that party, which formed the 
liberal opposition during the Restora- 
tion, and which now rallied round the 
Constitutional Throne of the Barra- 
cades, was led by M. Thiers. The 
right wing, composed of the party 
which, under the Restoration, were 
known as the Constitutional Monar- 
chists, were headed by M. Guizot. 
The centre body, composed of those 
whose opinions wavered, and whose 
conduct had been undecided, were 
under the leadership of M. Dupin the 
elder. 

Supported by this triple phalanx, the 
ministry of Casimir Perier prevailed 
equally against the opposition in the 
chamber, and the emeutesin the streets. 
It effected the occupation of Ancona, 
and consolidated the system which 
sprang out of the three days of July. 
After the death of Casimir Perier, 
which took place during the prevalence 
of the cholera in1832, these elements of 
parliamentary and governmental power 
were dissolved, andthe several leaders, 
with pretensions nearly equal, disputed 
the command. The usual consequences 
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of even competition, combined with 
little difference of political principle, 
ensued. A _ coalition was effected. 
The centre left combined with the 
centre right. M. Guizot extended the 
hand of fellowship to M. Thiers, and 
the ministry known as the Cabinet of 
the 11th October, 1832, was formed. 

M. Guizot now filled the office of 
Minister of Public Instruction, for the 
duties of which his peculiar talents 
and attainmentsso eminently fitted him. 
In recurring to the records of this 
period, and reviewing the sentiments 
of parties, it is gratifying to observe, 
that among the numerous measures 
adopted during his ministry, there is 
one, respecting which among men of 
every party, even those most opposed to 
M. Guizot, as a statesman, there is but 
one unanimous feeling of approbation. 
The law of the 28th June, 1833, upon 
Primary Instruction, isa monument to 
the genius and benevolence of M. 
Guizot, which will surround his me- 
mory with honour and gratitude in all 
succeeding ages. This measure, in all its 
completeness,was conceived, perfected, 
promoted, and carried into practical 
operation by M. Guizot alone. Un- 
der him, and at his hands, the principle 
of popular education, adopted and pro- 
claimed by the great revolution of 
1789, but suspended in its progress by 
the social convulsions of the last half 
century, has been realised. Eleven 
thousand communes, constituting about 
half the territory of France, hitherto 
deprived of the benefit of that educa- 
tion which produces the honest man 
and the good citizen, have seen the 
school-house raised beside the village 
church, where the children of the poor 
can obtain that enlightenment which, 
combined with the consolations of reli- 
gion, will enable them to struggle with 
the rude trials of this life, and prepare 
for the rewards of that which is to 
follow. 

On the occasion of the promulgation 
and the execution of this law, the zeal 
and activity of M. Guizot were inces- 
sant. It was a labour of love. Num- 
berless were the addresses and instruc- 
tions sent by him to the prefects and 
subprefects of departments, to _the 
mayors and other municipal authorities 
in the provinces, and to the commit- 
tees of inquiry. All these documents 
are models of clearness and precision ; 
but one among them—his circular to 
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the parish schoolmasters—is pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous, and is probably the 
finest specimen of this kind of compo- 
sition extant. No work of these times 
is marked by more genuine eloquence, 
or more true poetry of style and of 
sentiment. How noble is the spectacle 
of the minister of State of a great 
country, assuming the tone, and ex- 
pressing the feeling of fellowship, with 
the humble village teacher ; lifting him 
as it were to his own level, teaching 
him the true loftiness of his functions, 
raising him in his own eyes, and those 
of his fellow-citizens ;—discoursing to 
him as a friend, a colleague, and an 
equal; making him feel that he too in 
his sphere, is a minister of public in- 
struction, as necessary to the attain- 
ment of the beneficent purposes of the 
legislature, as he who addresses him! 
And with what lively solicitude does 
not the minister anticipate the difficul- 
ties, and exhort to the zealous dis- 
charge of the duties which must arise 
in the relations between the practical 
teacher and the children, the parents, 
the mayor, and the curate. ‘ Let no 
spirit of sect or party enter the sacred 
precincts of your school! The public 
teacher must rise above the transitory 
quarrels which agitate society. The 
sentiments he must inculcate are, trust 
in Providence, the holiness ‘of duty, 
submission to parental authority, re- 
spect for the laws, for the sovereign, 
and for the rights of all.” If religious 
principles and duties are not enforced, 
it is not because M. Guizot is not sin- 
cerely impressed with their high im- 
portance, but because the inculcation 
of these falls within another depart- 
ment of the state. It must be remem- 
bered that there is in France a minis- 
try of Public Worship, distinct from 
the ministry of Public Instruction, and 
that as all forms of Christian faith are 
equal in the eye of the state, pastors of 
each persuasion are properly paid and 
supported by the state, according to 
the clerical duties they have to dis- 
charge. 

The following picture of the painful 
duties of the schoolmaster, and the 
sources to which he is sent for conso- 
lation, will be read with lively interest : 


‘There is neither fortune nor fame 
to be acquired in fulfilling the laborious 
task of the village schoolmaster. Doom- 
ed to a life of monotonous labour, some- 
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times requited with ingratitude and in- 
justice, by ignorance, he will often be 
oppressed with melancholy, and perhaps 
sink under the weight of his thankless 
toil, if he do not seek strength and cou- 
rage elsewhere, than in the views of im- 
mediate and personal interest. He must 
be sustained and animated by a profound 
sense of the moral importance of his la- 
bours. He must learn to regard the 
austere pleasure of having served man- 
kind, and secretly contributed to the 
public weal, as a price worthy of his ex- 
ertions, which his conscience pays him. 
It is his glory to aspire to nothing above 
his obscure and laborious condition, to 
make unnumbered sacrifices for those 
who profit by him, to labour, in a word, 
for man, and wait for his reward from 


God.” 


The cabinet of the 11th October, in 
which M. Guizot held the ministry of 
Public Instruction, continued to admi- 
nister the affairs of the country for 
four years. M. Guizot is essentially 
a Conservative in politics. He is a 
constitutional monarchist. If power 
tends towards absolutism, he will op- 
pose power ; but if, in opposing it, he 
hazards revolution, popular emeutes, 
or a relaxation of order, he will, per- 
haps, of the two evils prefer the chances 
of absolutism to the horrors of anar- 
chy. This spirit has always given a 
repressive character to his policy. 
When the administration of which he 
formed a part came into office, public 
order was menaced, and therefore a 
Conservative and reactionary policy 
commanded a majority in the Chamber. 
But gradually the government became 
settled. The elements of disturbance 
which the Revolution left behind it 
subsided and disappeared. The public 
began to look for the fruits of the 
struggle—the price of the blood which 
flowed on the three days. This pre- 
vailing sentiment rendered the Con- 
servative and stationary policy of the 
cabinet of the 11th October less po- 
pular, and diminished its majority in 
the Chamber. But besides this, dis- 
sension broke out in the cabinet itself, 
A disagreement arose between MM. 
De Broglie, Guizot, and M. Hamams, 
in consequence of which the latter re- 
signed, and subsequently between MM. 
Thiers and Guizot. This quarrel was 
supposed at the time, and since, to be 
secretly fomented by Louis Phillippe 
and the party of the chateau. The 
combined ministry of Thiers, Guizot, 
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and De Broglie was too strong to al- 
low the king to assume that personal 
interference in the affairs of the state 
which he has always desired to exercise. 
His object was now not merely to 
break up the existing cabinet, but to 
sow the seeds of dissension among the 
leading men in the Chambers, so that 
it might be impossible afterwards to 
form a government so strong, with an 
opposition so weak as to render his 
personal interference impracticable. 
This object he perfectly attained. M. 
Thiers was irritated against M. Guizot, 
and later, the friendship between M. 
Guizot and the Duke of Broglie was 
undermined. No parliamentary com- 
bination was afterwards possible, which 
should deprive Louis Phillippe of the 
favourite object of his hopes, that of 
presiding at the cabinet, dictating its 
policy, and being, in fact, his own mi- 
nister of foreign affairs. 

In fine, M. Guizot retired, and en- 
tered into opposition. He immediate- 
ly assumed a position of open hosti- 
lity with the cabinet, over which M. 
Mole presided, the policy of which he 
described, in one of his memorable 
addresses from the tribune, as “ one 
without principle or flag, made up of 
expediencies and superficialities, which, 
ever tottering, sought support on 
every side, and aimed at no intelligible 
object ; which augmented and aggra- 
vated that vacillation of purpose, that 
effeminacy of soul, that want of faith, 
consistency, perseverance, and energy, 
which are atonce the sources of uneasi- 
ness to the country, and feebleness to 
the government !” 

The ministry known as that of the 
12th May, invited M. Guizot to the 
Embassy at London, to replace M. 
Sebastiani, which position he occu- 
pied until his accession to the Cabinet, 
which he now leads. His perfect 
knowledge of the language, literature, 
and history of England; his known 
predilection for the political institu- 
tions of that country, which he desired 
to see adopted in his own, as far as the 
habits and condition of the people 
would admit; his Protestantism, for 
the sincerity of which he received cre- 
dit ; the simplicity of his manners, and 
the austere dignity of his character, all 
conspired to recommend him to the 
favourable notice of the aristocracy of 
London. Accordingly, no minister of 
France, since Chateaubriand, obtained 
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a reception so unexceptionally cor- 
dial. 

After the retirement of the Cabinet, 
subsequent to the collision at Beyrout, 
M. Guizot was recalled to take a high 
position in affairs. A certain stiffness 
of character, and austerity of manner, 
combined with a dogmatism which ad- 
hered to him from the professional 
chair, which he filled with so much dis- 
tinction, rendered him personally un- 
popular in the Chambers, and although 
virtually discharging the functions of 
the head of the ministry, he has never, 
even yet, ventured to assume the ac- 
tual office of President of the Council, 
which, according to the custom of go- 
vernment in France, is that of Prime 
Minister, and head of the government. 
That post in the Cabinet, which has 
now subsisted in France for several 
years, is filled by Marshal Soult, who, 
however, takes no active part in the 
affairs of the State. M. Guizot is 
minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
real head of the government. 

As a speaker, M. Guizot wants the 
more lofty qualities of an orator, and 
disdains the merely ornamental ones. 
His art is that of a logician, and rhe- 
torician. His discourse is a thesis. 
There is one prominent text which is 
wrought out with consummate skill. 
To this he fixes the attention of his 
audience. He turns it on every 
side, presents it under various aspects, 
raises round it a most ingenious scaf- 
folding of reasoning. Those who are 
familiar with colleges, will easily per- 
ceive in this the habits which have 
been transferred from the university 
to the senate. 

M. Guizot has been charged with a 
frigid scepticism, not merely in his re- 
ligion, but in his philosophy and _poli- 
tics. Standing between hereditary mo- 
narchy and revolution, it has been said 
that he believes neither in the legiti- 
macy of divine right, nor in the sove- 
reignty of the people. In religion he 
is, by descent and profession, Protes- 
tant, but his sincerity in any particular 
faith has been questioned, although his 
private life attests his serious assent to 
Christianity. The scenes related to 
have passed at the bedside of the dying 

artner of his joys and sorrows cannot 
eave a doubt of the reality of his reli- 
gious faith. But what faith? Pro- 
testant, certainly ; but which of the 
many tints of Protestantism? No one 
can answer, and some will say that the 


illustrious statesman and philosopher 
himself would pause long before he 
would commit himself to a categorical 
answer to that question. 

Clearness and order are the conspi- 
cuous attributes of his style, as a par- 
liamentary speaker. He goes straight 
to his object ; lays down his thesis in 
the clearest and most unequivocal 
terms. He admits no redundancy. 
What he has to say is said without ut- 
tering one word too much or too little. 
His style is pure and chaste, but with- 
out brilliancy or colouring. His ex- 
temporaneous addresses, stenographed, 
have all the elaborated finish and accu- 
racy of the desk. 

The temperament of his soul, and 
severity of his manners, are adverse 
so those vehement bursts of passion 
which have produced the finest pas- 
sages of ancient and modern oratory. 
One example of elevation is cited; 
when ravished with admiration for the 
constituents of 1789, he exclaimed— 
“TI doubt not that in their unknown 
abodes, these noble souls, who have so 
ardently desired the good of humanity, 
will be sensible of a profound pleasure 
to behold, us to-day, avoiding those 
shoals upon which their brightest hopes 
were wrecked.” 

Nothing in public life is more gra- 
tifying to contemplate than the spotless 
purity of the private character of M. 
Guizot. No public man has more nu- 
merous or rancorous enemies. Not 
one among these would dare to cast a 
doubt on his private integrity. With 
a modest competence, obtained by his 
personal labour, he entered the Hotel 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
With the same modest competence he 
retired from that palace, to his obscure 
lodging in the Quartier de la Madeliné, 
He returned to office, and has had all 
the means, direct and indirect, which 
the head of affairs in a great country 
can always command, to accumulate 
wealth. No one suspects him of hav- 
ing done so. 

As a child, as a parent, as an hus- 
band, and as afather, M. Guizot is a 
pattern of high morality of conduct 
and sentiment but rarely found in pub- 
lic life, 

In his conduct to his political oppo- 
nents, he is liberal and generous. He 
willingly gives them credit for good 
motives, and allows each his meed of 
praise for the ability he displays. 

The party of Doctrinaires in France 
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resembles, in many of their character- 
istics, the party of the Utilitarians in 
England. There is the same dogma- 
tism, the same intolerance for other 
opinions, the same dry rigidity. M. 
Guizot, the head and leader of the 
sect, partakes of these qualities, mo- 
dified, however, by his individual pe- 
culiarities. | He is more tenacious, 
however, of his purposes, than even of 
his maxims. He is ambitious of of- 
fice for the power which it confers, 
and not for the affluence which it 
brings. He is a partisan of a consti- 
tutional aristocracy. If he had been 
noble he would have advocated an 
aristocracy of birth. Being a com- 
moner, he advocates an aristocracy of 
the bourgeoisie. 

After all his years of study of the 
English system, and all his professed 
admiration of the union of liberty and 
monarchy which it exhibits, he has not 
brought into practice in France the 
great leading consequence of the royal 
irresponsibility. The personal irre- 
sponsibility of the sovereign gives, as 
the most inevitable conclusion, the 
royal non-interference. Where re- 
sponsibility rests, there alone power 
must be deposited. Active personal 
interference, without responsibility, is 
an outrage on political philosophy, 
against which it might well be sup- 
posed the scholastic dogmatism of the 
leader of the Doctrinaires would re- 
volt. Yet M. Guizot has now, for 
nearly seven years, been the virtual 
head of a cabinet over whose delibera- 
tions an irresponsible constitutional 
sovereign has presided. Nor has such 
presidency been like that of the Speaker 
of the Commons, or the chairman of a 
meeting. The monarch of July has 
has not been a mere moderator amidst 
his ministers. It is too notorious to 
admit of dispute that he has always ex- 
ercised a most potential voice in their 
councils, aud even assumed occasion- 
ally the tone of a dictator. Yet to all 
this M. Guizot has quietly submitted. 
He has held the portfolio, and borne 
the responsibility of office for several 
years, and has submitted to have his 
measures rejected by the royal voice, 
and his state papers mutilated by the 
royal pen. As Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he has found his instructions 
to the representatives of France at 
foreign courts, subordinate to other in- 
structions, proceeding directly from a 
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higher quarter. Yet with all these 
flagrant violations of the constitutional 
regime, which M. Guizot so much ad- 
mires, he has still retained the cares 
and honours of office, and with them 
the responsibility for proceedings not 
his own, and of which he often is kept 
in ignorance until they become irrevo- 
cable. 

M. Guizot’s long continuance and 
apparent security in office, is a conse- 
quence rather of the divisions among 
his opponents, than the cordial sup- 
port of the majority which has voted 
with him. Among his colleagues he 
is unpopular, so much so, that not- 
withstanding his known ambition, and 
his unquestionable right, according to 
parliamentary standing and influence, 
to the first place in the cabinet, he has 
never ventured to assume it. The 
chair is occupied by a lay-figure—the 
Duke of Dalmatia. But he has been 
secure, for among his opponents there 
are irreconcileable differences. The 
dynastic opposition occupying the left 
centre, are now divided into two sec- 
tions, one led by MM. Thiers and 
O’Dillon Barrot, the other by MM. 
Dufaure and Belliault. Again, left 
of these are the anti-dynastic or repub- 
lican opposition, occupying the ex- 
treme left, in which MM. Dupont de 
YEure and Arago, the celebrated 
astronomer are prominent ; and finally, 
there is the legitimate or Carlist party. 
Now, all of these fragments of the op- 
position are as much or more opposed 
to each other than to the Guizot minis- 
try. Hence, the strength of the head 
of the Doctrinaires. 

We presented, lately, to our read- 
ers, a rapid sketch of M. Thiers, the 
great rival and inevitable successor 
of M. Guizot. So completely cor- 
relative are these two statesmen in 
their political position, that it is im- 
possible to pronounce the name of 
either without raising before the 
mind’s eye, also the image of the other. 
Both spring from the people; both 
raised to the highest position in the 
state by the sole, unaided, unpatro- 
nized energy of their talents ; both 
men of letters, so eminent, that had 
they never entered the chambers, they 
wouldstill hold foremost places among 
the illustrious of the age; both ora- 
tors and statesmen so distinguished, 
that had they never wielded the pen, 
they would still be the most brilliant 
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ornaments of the senate ;—both jour- 
nalists, and both thrown up to the 
surface by the great commotion of 
1830, and they are transcendently the 
most eminent men that have issued 
from that convulsion. 

They both, professing admiration 
for the English system of constitution- 
al government, have evinced their re- 
pugnance to that personal interference 
in the business of the cabinet, which 
LouisPhillippehas never ceased to exer- 
cise; but the opposition of M. Thiers to 
it has been more persevering and active. 
M. Guizot has tacitly submitted, when 
he ought to have resigned, M.Thiers 
has openly denounced the system as 
unconstitutional. The maxim, Le roi 
regne mais il ne gouverne pas has been 
insisted on by M. Thiers, who has on 
various occasions asserted, and on 
some acted on it. M. Guizot, as- 
senting as strongly to the maxim as 
his distinguished rival, has neverthe- 
less permitted it to be turned into a 
dead letter. 

There is a course by which these 
two statesmen could have extinguished 
personal government in France. The 
state of parties has long rendered no 
government possible, in which one or 
the other does not hold a prominent 
place. Had they combined in resist- 
ing the Royal presence at cabinet 
councils, the object would have been 
attained. This they had not moral 
firmness or personal independence suf- 
ficient to accomplish. 

An able delineator* of public cha- 
racters, in whose political views, how- 
ever, we do not in all respects coin- 
cide, has happily sketched and con- 
trasted these two parliamentary ri- 
vals :— 


** Born of the press,” says he, ‘‘ they 
have, after sucking her milk even to her 
blood, strangled their mother. 

** Both have joined to light the pile 
round freedom of thought, and, like in- 
quisitors, have said to their victims :— 
* Believe, or burn!’ 

** They are both devoted to the per- 
son of the sovereign, whoever he may 
be, for the time being. They are not 
more attached to the younger branch 
of the Bourbons than to the elder, or 
any other branch. ‘They are impelled 
by the ambition of fortune, or the obsti- 


nacy of system. ‘They would be just as 
willing, under like circumstances to dis- 
pose of Louis Phillippe, as they were to 
dispose of Charles X, 

**Between MM. Guizot and Thiers 
there is a strong contrast of character, 
sentiment, and talent. The latter is 
pliable, conversational, familiar, mis- 
chievous, and wheedling; the former is 
imperious, austere, and rigid. 

** With diplomatists, M. Guizot, by 
his science and his gravity passes for an 
aristocrat. Notwithstanding all his ef- 
forts, and the marvellous brillianey of 
his wit, M. Thiers will never rise in 
their estimation above a parvenu. 

**M. Guizot is circumspect in con- 
duct ; M. Thiers bold in speech. 

**M. Guizot casts languishing glances, 
M. Thiers menacing looks, at the powers 
of Europe. The powers of Europe re- 
gard the one and the other with the 
same ridicule. 

‘*M. Guizot would lay France immo- 
vably on a couch of repose, for fear of 
the rupture of an aneurism; M. Thiers 
would whirl her through space, with the 
velocity and eccentricity of a comet. 

““M. Guizot practises corruption by 
system; M. Thiers by expediency; the 
one after the English fashion; the other 
like the Directory. 

‘* M. Guizot proceeds by maxims ; M. 
Thiers by impulses. 

** M.Guizot rises into the obscurity of 
philosophical abstractions, where, how- 
ever, occasional gleams of light are seen 
to issue. M. Thiers prefers remaining 
on the earth to the risk of losing himself 
in the clouds. The one moves on wings ; 
the other on feet, 

“ M. Guizot brings his projects spar- 
ingly before the Chamber, one at a 
time, making good his ground as he 
proceeds ; M. Thiers empties his budget 
at once, plays at hazard, and risks his 
last stake. 

“*M, Guizot constantly invokes the 
sovereignty of the Chambers; M. Thiers, 
when pressed by difficulties, appeals to 
the sovereignty of the people. 

‘* M. Guizot takes his principles from 
the English Revolution, M. Thiers from 
the French. The one fixes his eye on 
1688, the other on 1793. 

‘*M. Guizot opens his breast to the 
world, M. Thiers to France. 

**M. Guizot puts his faith in philo- 
sophy; M. Thiers in the sword. M. 
Guizot relies, in emergencies, on the 
passive resistance of the middle classes ; 
M. Thiers on the insurrectional powers 
of the masses. 

**M. Guizot assumes the position of 


* Livre des Orateurs, par Timon. 
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leader of the Conservatives ; M. Thiers 
of Progressists. 

‘*MM. Guizot and Thiers treat their 
party differently; the one exhibits 
something like haughtiness, the other, 
something like imper tinence, 

““M. Guizot is too proud not to de- 
spise offences; M. Thiers too careless 
to remember them. 

** Out of office, M. Guizot works the 
parliamentary power against the per- 
sonal power of the crown ; in office, he 
works the personal power of the crown 
against the parliamentary power. 

** Out of office, M. Thiers harasses 
the ministry on domestic questions; in 
office, he rests his force on foreign ques- 
tions, in which he is master. of the 
Chamber. 

**M. Guizot overcomes opposition by 
tenacity of purpose. M. Thiers eludes 
it by his suppleness. He slips through 
your fingers like an eel. To retain him, 
you must take him in your teeth. 

**M. Guizot is categorical ;—he ei- 
ther affirms or denies. Thiers will 
not say either yes or no. 

**M. Guizot, when pressed and inter- 
rogated, confines himself to a dry nega- 
tive, or assumes a proud silence. M. 
Thiers, when pressed, defends himself 
with all the circumstantial prolixity of 
an advocate. 

** The one, more of a spiritualist, ap- 
peals to right. The other, more of a 
materialist, appeals to facts. The one 
believes in some sort of mortality ; the 
other believes in almost nothing. 

**M. Guizot, whether in office or out 
of office, is still a politician. He has the 
force, the resolution, and the obstinacy 
of a man whose thoughts are necessarily 
engrossed by the same object. For him 
office is an affair of temperament as 
much as of ambition. 

**M. Thiers does not surrender him- 
self altogether to the ambition of office, 


or even to the affairs of politics, No 
longer minister, he turns to art, to 


steam, to a classical tour, to unrol 
mummies, or to write histories. 

**M. Guizot has more generality of 
thought ; M. Thiers more versatility and 
movement. 

‘© M. Thiers, like phosphorus, flashes 
brilliantly and goes out. M. Guizot, like 
a sepulchral lamp, diffuses a more feeble 
light, but constantly burns. 

‘© M. Guizot sometimes mistakes ob- 
security for depth, and great words for 
gre at things. M. Thiers also sometimes 
mistakes tinsel for splendour, and noise 
for glory. 

““M. Guizot has something of the 
philosopher always about him; M. 
Thiers something of the artist. When 
M. Guizot converses, he seems to lec- 
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ture; when M.‘Thiers lectures, he seems 
to converse. The one seems to be al- 
ways in a chair, the other always ona 
sofa. 

‘*They are both perhaps the most 
eminent journalists of the age; but M. 
Guizot cultivates the dogmatism of the 

ress; M. Thiers its current polemics. 

he one delights to listen to the sound 
of his own theories ; the other collects 
the occurrences and facts of the day, 
and groups them around his system. 

** As a political writer, M. Guizot is 
more highly prized abroad than at home ; 
the reason of which is, that with his 
countrymen the graces of gee 
are more relished than the solidity of 
the matter. As an historian, however, 
he is duly estimated in France as else- 
where. 

‘*M. Thiers, on the other hand, ap- 
pears in his history more in the cha- 
racter of a statesman than an annalist 
or philosopher. He is remarkable nei- 
ther for plan, nor order, nor colouring, 
nor depth, nor brevity. He is admira- 
ble for his lofty view of events, his abi- 
lity of narrative, and his perfect lucidit 
of style. He writes as he speaks, wit 
a most picturesque and fascinating co- 
plousness. 

** No French writer has equalled him 
in the description of military campaigns 
and especially of battles, nor in the ex- 
position of financial crises. He has pro- 
duced the most popular and widely cir- 
culating history of the wars, the consti- 
tutions, the diplomacy, and the laws of 
the great Revolution. 

**M. Thiers belongs to the school of 
fatalism, which shelters under the plea 
of necessity the errors and crimes of go- 
vernment ; which admits no right, either 
national or international; which smo- 
thers free-will and drives virtue to de- 
spair. Alas! what imports the history 
of the past, if we may not draw from 
it a moral for our guidance in the pre- 
sent, and in the future ? 

‘* M. Guizot has more method, con- 
nexion,and vigour in his extemporaneous 
addresses; M. Thiers more abandon 
and more nature. 

‘*M. Guizot’s eloquence is awakened 
by wrath; M. Thiers’ by enthusiasm. 

‘* Nothing can be more grave than 
the diction of M. Guizot ; nothing more 
charming than the spirituel lasser-aller 
of M. Thiers. 

** After a quarter of an hour, M. Gui- 
zot begins to fatigue you; at the end of 
two hours, M. Thiers “only enlivens you. 

‘You are never uneasy for M. Gui- 
zot, for you know that his theme is 
ready made, and that he will not de- 
part from his fixed conclusion. You are 
not uneasy for M. Thiers, for you know 
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that he will always find his way back 
with felicity from the most remote di- 
gressions, and the most embarrassing 
parentheses. 

“‘Ifan emergency arises, and dan- 
ger presses, M. Guizot will work on the 
sensitive fibres of the commercial in- 
terests of the chamber. In a like case, 
M. Thiers will sound an alarum, and 
— will fancy him, flag in hand, at the 

ead of his party ; it will be Bonaparte 
on the bridge of Arcola! 

** Both, in fine, have been below their 
mission, because they hae been below 
their principles. 
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office, have been too often lost to the 
sense of their proper dignity. 

“Both, humiliating spectacle ! wrangle 
furiously for the dry bones of office, 
concealed within the red Morocco port- 
folio, and then, after this noble struggle, 
the victor goes, and licks the feet of 
his master ! 

“* They who ought to repel the per- 
sonal interference of the sovereign, and 
draw it back to the salons of the pa- 
lace, they willnever have the firmness 
to imitate the reply of Chatham—‘I 
have been called to the ministry by the 
voice of the people, and to the people 
alone do I owe an account of my acts.’” 


** Both, under the gilded trappings of 


* Each minister of state, in France, when he appears in the Chambers carries in 
his hand a splendid red Morocco portfolio, supposed to contain his papers, and 
which has become the symbol of his office, as the purse or seal is that of the Lord 
Chancellor in England. The acquiescence of these statesmen, when in office, in 
the projects of Louis Phillippe, even when these projects were against their own 
convictions, is here alluded to. 
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A LEGEND OF EDENMORE. 
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CHAPTER I.—EDENMORE AND ITS INHABITANTS, 


TuereE are to be found in the moun- 
tain districts or bars of Ireland, 
both inland and upon her coasts, some 
glimpses of exquisitely wild and beau- 
tiful scenery. Ifthe reader will sup- 
pose himself in a rich and highly cul- 
tivated country, surrounded by a fer- 
tility that presents the blended features 
of both pastoral and agricultural abun- 
dance, together with a surface re- 
markable for those undulations which 
produce variety and picturesque ef- 
fect; if he will stand in the midst of 
such a scene and look up towards the 
north-east he cannot but admire the 
lofty range of mountains which hem 
in the coast, and stand, as it were in 
the consciousness of their power, set- 
ting at nought the ineffectual thunder- 
ings of the Atlantic: let him then take 
his way from the Inland towards them, 
and as he proceeds he will find that the 
character of the scenery begins gra- 
dually to change; the land becomes 


rougher, but still strong and produc- 
tive. Woods and groves, pasture fields, 
and rich hedgerows disappear ; but 
they are replaced by deep valleys, 
through which, over unequal and rocky 
beds, tumble mountain torrents and 


cataracts. He then gets into the cold 
light soil of the brown hills, half moss, 
half clay, which have been won by 
hardy culture from the heath, as is 
evident by the loose grey stones and 
rocks which protrude from their sur- 
face. These hills, however, often 
slope down to little solitary glens, 
clothed on each side with a variety of 
upland wildwood, which generally 
fringe, and sometimes altogether con- 
ceal the prattling little stream that 
works its busy and struggling way 
through them. The next stage is into 
that part of our landscape where a 
single farm, perhaps, is scattered in 
meagre patches of miserable cultiva- 
tion over barren reaches of dark and 
dreary moor, that sometimes stretch 
away as far almost as the eye can reach, 
or terminate at the foot of a rapidly 
ascending mountain. Perhaps on some 
portion of this bleak and scattered hold- 


ing the upland rises to a kind of conical 
eminence, easy of access on one side, 
but rocky and precipitous towards that 
which faces the lower country. From 
this elevation many breadths of rich 
and luxuriant beauty may be admired 
in the cultivated country beneath. 
Many wild hollows among the moun- 
tainous hills about you—many of those 
winding and rugged passes which lead 
from one range of mountains to ano- 
ther, with their half savage character, 
meet the eye; and we may add many 
a delicious spot of soft and serene ver- 
dure, lying in the bosom of some still 
glen, encircling, perhaps, a small lake, 
each breathing so deeply of solitude 
and repose that one could look on 
until they felt that the very spirit 
within them was beginning to mingle 
itself, as in some delightful dream, 
with that which diffused such solitary 
beauty over the spot they contem- 
plated. 

But mark, gentle reader, that the 
wild uncultivated glen which comes up 
into the mountains before you, divides 
itself into two points, one of which is 
concealed from you by the rocky ter- 
mination, or point of that ridge, or long 
hill that presents its precipitous front 
to the north-west. An old narrow 
road leads along that portion of the 
valley which is invisible from your po- 
sition, and after climbing up many a 
steep hill, and crossing many a small 
torrent, with stepping stones for 
bridges, it at length wins its weary 
way to the brow of a mountain, which 
discloses a scene that occasions you to 
stand, to pause, and at length to lose 
yourself in mingled emotions of asto- 
nishment and delight. A valley, near 
three miles in length, here stretches it- 
self into the bosom ofthe dark but 
gentle mountains, which enclose it—a 
valley so green, so fertile, so luxu- 
riant that the influence of the seasons 
has scarcely a perceptible effect upon 
its appearance. In summer and win- 
ter it is almost equally verdant and 
picturesque. Large meadows, fields 
of rustling corn, waving to the 
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warm breezes, and pasture lands co- 
vered with sheep and cattle, present 
themselves to the eye, whilst here and 
there the white farm houses, embo- 
somed in trees, and sending up their 
noon-day smoke for dinner, give a de- 
lightful life and warmth to the picture. 

Everything in this happy valley is 
primitive and simple. It is a thousand 


miles in fact from the great world; of 


which its inhabitants spend their con- 
tented nights and days in blissful igno- 
rance. Their horses are of a diminu- 
tive breed, and the simplicity of their 
agricultural skill has never carried the 
people farther than the use of the old 
Slide car, so long in requisition among 
their forefathers ; if, indeed, we except 
one or two who, some years ago, sanc- 
tioned the innovation of the Block- 
wheel vehicle, contrary, it is true, to 
the simple but earnest remonstrances 
of the great body of the inhabitants. 

Now, reader, look up at that dark 
range of mountains towards the south; 
there they stretch, and it is behind 
them that the valley we have sketched 
for you lies. Indeed we may assure 
you, that the simplicity of their man- 
ners seems to have been undisturbed 
for centuries. The same paths, and 
the same pathways, in which their 
harmless forefathers trod, are those in 
which their equally harmless descen- 
dants tread to-day. Their manure is 
carried on their horses’ backs to the 
potato-field in Bardhags—a pair of 
strong rude creels, with catch bot- 
toms, which, by pulling a pin on either 
side, fall down, and let the manure 
out. In going to that mighty empo- 
rium of all human commerce—the 
great metropolis of the earth (the 
little market town of Ballybroghan) 
—to which they resort about four 
times a-year—in going, we say, to this 
mighty Carthage of modern times, to 
sell their butter, they may be yet seen 
jogging along in pairs, each mounted 
behind his Bardhags, with his firkin 
of butter on one side, and the poising 
stone on the other. In fact they con- 
stitute a little world within themselves, 
and have their little code of sanatory 
and preventive superstitions all in 
common. There is no house, for in- 
stance, without a patch of House-leek 
on the roof or gable, because it is 
well known that any house possessing 
such an herb can never be burned by 
an incendiary while the family are a- 
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sleep ; nor can any of its inmates be 
injured by the fairies, who, from re- 
gard to the house-leek, protect both 
them and it. It is well known, be- 
sides, that the juice of it is the best 
cure in the world for sore eyes—for 
as to its failure on those of Darby Fi- 
nigan, every one knew well enough 
that it would have cured Darby only 
that he lost his sight while using it, 
and in that case a cure was clearly im- 
possible. Then they had Tansey, and 
Fairy flax, Dwarf elder, and Solomon's 
seal, together with a tolerable variety 
of other medicinal herbs, each and all 
of which were duly applied according 
to old and traditionary usage, and that 
was sufficient. 

It was, indeed, in this mountain valley 
that enjoyment was strong in propor- 
tion to its purity and simplicity. All 
the impresses of human nature were 
clear and well defined, and lent a de- 
lightful charm to their harmless sports 
and hereditary usages. Their emotions, 
not being wasted or dissipated upon 
many objects, were healthy, and full of 
depth, and possessed a freshness and 
delicacy of enjoyment that are never 
found in those whose feelings are cor- 
rupted by intercourse with the world. 
The very vicissitudes of the seasons 
brought round to them their usual re- 
vivals of variety and delight. Manya 
young heart among them bounded with 
sympathy, on hearing the early melody 
of spring, or glowed with a delight of 
which they knew not the origin, on 
witnessing the appearance of the prim- 
rose, or the modest daisy—that beau- 
tiful field-star which spangles with its 
humble lustre the green plains of our 
country. So was it with summer and 
its absence of toil; so was it with 
autumn, its mirthful hay-making, its 
yellow fields of grain, and its holiday 
labour of drawing home corn and 
building stacks; and when winter 
came, like some venerable and fresh 
old man, with the hoar frost on his 
head, but health on his cheek, many a 
young eye was opened each morn- 
ing as Christmas approached, with 
the eager hope that the snow had 
fallen overnight, in order to furnish 
them with its own peculiar class of 
Innocent amusements. 

In this manner did the year present to 
them around of delight which their ig- 
norance of the world and its social de- 
pravity'always kept simple and unsophis- 
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ticated. During the long winter even- 
ings they assembled in each other's 
houses, where they passed the time 
in singing good old Irish songs, 
in giving out riddles, in telling 
ghost stories, and in reciting the 
old legends and grey traditions of the 
country, such as “ The Witch of 
Carnmore,” or the surpassing feats of 
« Shaun Bairnha,” the celebrated rap- 
paree, whose “ stables,” or caves, form 
a curious natural object at the present 
day, in the very heart of the moun- 
tains, and within a few miles of the 
valley we are describing. 

In thecalm and golden light of asum- 
mer evening, it was a beautiful thing to 
look into that innocent and happy valley. 
Perhaps in the corner of some green 
meadow the youngsters of both sexes 
had assembled to dance, and it would 
require a stern philosophy, or a severe 
religion indeed to witness the liveli- 
ness of their motions—to bear the ex- 
hilarating strains of the fiddle—and 
forbid them this simple but important 
item in the happiness of their lives. 
And sweet was it to hear the evening 
song of some rustic Malibran stream 
over those green meadows, while milk- 
ing her placid cow ; or to see the neat 
maids of the valley with their rich pic- 
turesque dresses—home-made, and 
home-dyed—white milk pails upon 
their heads, their shadows lengthened 
by the sinking sun, passing with merry 
laughter to their respective dwellings, 
from which the evening smoke rose, 
and was carried away in blueand gently 
slanting columns, across the sides of 
the surrounding mountains, adding to 
a picture that had been already im- 
pressed with poetry and beauty, that 
mellow charm of truth and nature 
which sinks into the heart. 

It is unnecessary to say that in such 
a community as this the force of the af- 
fections was equally tender and strong. 
When love has not the great absorb- 
ing pursuits of a busy life to distract, 
and consequently to enfeeble it, we all 
know that it is for that very reason 
proportionably overwhelming and in- 
tense. Its manifestations under these 
circumstances are, however, never so 
observable or so startling as are those 
of grief—which is very frequently 
little else than a painful and agonizing 
exponent of affection. In the tender 
passion there are a thousand circum- 
stances, hopes, wishes, doubts, and 
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fears, which, whilst they engage the 
mind, also prevent it from betraying 
what it suffers; but in grief there is 
only one great and concentrated pas- 
sion acting upon the heart, and laying 
bare to the world the deep and gloomy 
proofs of its hopelessness and desola- 
tion. In the simple community, there- 
fore, which we have described, it is 
but natural to suppose that the loss of 
relations, or any other violation of the 
domestic affections, or even of local 
attachments, should be felt with sin- 
gular and unusual agony. This, in- 
deed, we can assure our readers, was 
the case whenever such an event came 
upon the inhabitants of Edenmore— 
for such was the name of the valley 
we have been describing. 

We have said that the manners of 
these people were exceedingly simple, 
and whenever this is the case, it is 
uniformly found that their attachment 
to ull hereditary usages is strong and 
unshaken. Up until recently there 
was very little education among them, 
and in consequence of their primitive 
modes of life they experienced but 
little necessity for any. No such thing 
as a written Will, for instance, was 
ever known in the valley; and the 
manner: in which the want of such a 
custom as writing it, or getting one 
written, was filled up, argued the extra- 
ordinary integrity and conscientious 
feeling of the people. Whenever a 
man found or believed himself to be at 
the point of death, he usually sent for 
some friend or relation—brother, fa- 
ther, son, uncle, or other individual 
in whom he could place every confi. 
dence. To this person he privately 
disclosed the state of his worldly af- 
fairs, and mentioned the manner in 
which he wished his property to be dis- 
tributed. This act, though performed 
with strict privacy in one sense, was 
invested with a good deal of open for- 
mality in another. It was always 
known, for instance, that a certain indi- 
vidual had been selected to hear the 
dying man’s Will, which he was to 
communicate to his family ; the latter 
person always appointed the day, and 
named the friend or relative, in whom 
he was about to place such an impor- 
tant confidence. All his other rela- 
tions were prepared to receive the 
person so appointed, which they did 
with every mark of respect and good 
will, each of them conscious of his in- 
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fluence with the dying man, and anx- 
ious, if possible, to secure his support 
and favour. In general, however, the 
period between the announcement of 
the person pitched upon for the dis- 
charge of this office, and the comple- 
tion of its duties was too brief to allow 
any attempts at the exercise of undue 
influence over him. Be this, however, 
as it may, the discharge of the trust 
thus reposed was almost always looked 
upon as an act that involved a duty 
peculiarly solemn and _ sacred. So 
strongly, indeed, was this felt that per- 
sons of rather questionable integrity, 
in the ordinary affairs of life, have 
been, with but few exceptions, known 
to abide by the wishes of the de- 


CHAPTER II,—THE 


Tuere lived in this valley, about a 
century ago, two brothers named Cas- 
sidy. Both dwelt not only under the 
same roof, a phrase which is ap plied 
to two houses joined together, but in 
the same house. One of them, the 
eldest, named John, was father to 
a daughter Mary, a very beautiful 
and sweet girl about nineteen; the 
other, Thomas, or as he was more 

familiarly called, Tom, was the young- 
er, and father to a son named John, 
after his uncle. These two families 
lived in perfect love and harmony, and 
as they were known to be the wealth- 
iest individuals in the valley, it was not 
surprising that a matrimonial connex- 
ion with either of them was looked 
upon as a matter of no ordinary im- 
portance. Mary Cassidy, as we have 
said, was a beautiful country girl, some- 
what reserved, and apparently cold in 
her manners to those with whom she was 
not on terms of strict intimacy. To 
such, however, as she was familiar 
with, no human creature was more 
candid, artless, or affectionate. It is 
true that upon all that occurred in the 
little world of our valley she was 
known to have her own opinions, and 
to maintain them resolutely whenever 
she apprehended that right and truth 
were on her side, and in this it became 
a proverbial expression to say that she 
was indeed her father’s daughter.” 
Jack Cassidy was a man whose word 
had the force of law, and whose opi- 
nion when once formed it was very 


difficult to change. Still he was affec- 
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ceased, even contrary to their own 
prejudices and personal interests, 
Every thing, in fact, connected with 
death had a most extraordinary in- 
fluence over these simple people, as it 
has over all those who have not ad- 
vanced far in what is termed civiliza- 
tion, or the artificial progress of so- 
ciety. Next to death itself were they 
scrupulous about the rights of burial, 
and the claims for interment, as well 
as such objections against them as 
arose among families connected by in- 
termarriage. But as these and other 
usages will demand some notice in the 
following legend, we shall bestow no 
further attention upon them here, 


CASSIDYS AND O’SULLIVANS. 


tionate and full of serious and unos- 
tentatious kindness, and the predica- 
ments into which he got himself by ad- 
hering to resolution at the expense of 
good nature, were frequently amusing. 
His brother Tom, with more preten- 
sions to your good will, had, after all, 
less estimable, though more insinuating 
qualities, to deserve it. He was easier 
and freer in his manner—quite fami- 
liar with all—was exceedingly friendly 
and very obliging in matters of little 
or no importance, which he contrived 
to invest, however, with wonderful 
interest, making you feel in the mean- 
time that you were under boundless 
obligations to him. 

The characters of the two brothers 
were, in fact, essentially different, yet 
they were not at all understood. Jack 
had the reputation of being absolutely 
inflexible in all the possible circum. 
stances of life, or if he was ever known 
to change his purpose, the change was 
looked upon only as an exception to 
the general rule. Tom, on the other 
hand, had the name of being an easy, 
good-natured fellow, whose heart dis- 
posed him to.oblige every body, and who 
hated to stand upon trifles with a 
friend. If he ever kept his word, as it 
was thought, against the performance 
of a matter of kindness, then he exhi- 
bited only his eaception to the general 
rule. The truth, however, was in 
each case precisely the reverse of this; 
for it so happened that, notw ithstanding 
appearances, Jack’s genuine kindness 
of heart perpetually led him to per- 
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form the benevolent action in spite of 
resolution, but in such a manner that 
it seemed an actual violation of the 
general principle which regulated his 
life ; whereas, his brother, in reality per- 
formed thesubstantially kind action so 
rarely, that the two cases were as op- 
posite as light and darkness. 

In a lower part of the glen lived 
another family named O'Sullivan, 
who, although no particular charge 
of a discreditable nature had ever been 
brought against them, were neverthe- 
less in no very high odour with their 
neighbours. It was thought they 
were deficient in natural feeling, and 
a little too strongly imbued with a 
spirit of selfishness—two charges which 
in that simple and limited community 
were calculated to take considerably 
from the popularity of any family. 
Grief, in Ireland, is very frequently 
measured by its violence; but whatever 
might be the failings or weakness of 
the O’Sullivans, it was well known 
that violent grief was not among 
them. None of them, in fact, was 
ever known to shed a tear under any 
circumstances. They were married 
like their neighbours—both men and 
women—but it was observed that nei- 
ther the natural exultation of delight, 
nor the softening influence of those 
new and tender ties that give such a 
pathos of happiness to young and im- 
pulsive hearts, was ever able to draw 
a tear from the eye of an O'Sullivan. 
As it was with their marriages, so 
was it with their deaths—a circum- 
stance which told still more strongly 
against their want of heart and feel- 
ing. They tended their sick—they 
watched at their sick beds—they stood 
by their beds of death—they coffined 
them, bore them to the church yard, 
and saw them lowered down into their 
graves—and yet were never known to 
shed a single tear. This stoicism in 
Ireland is a very unusual quality, and 
the consequence was, that the family 
in question were known as the * hard- 
hearted” O’Sullivans. Old Andy Sul- 
livan had three sons, two of whom 
had been already married, and the 
third, a young man of twenty-two, was 
now living with him. A part of their 
land had been allotted to the other 
two brothers, but the dwelling-house 
and that portion of the farm which 
the old man had retained, were de- 
signed for Rickard, who being the 
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youngest, was not only the pet of his 
father, but of the whole family, as far, 
at least, as any kind of partiality could 
be discerned in the conduct or feeling 
of such an immovable connexion. 

It was one evening, about the close 
of May, that Tom Cassidy, who had 
been attending the funeral of a neigh- 
bour’s wife, happened, on his return 
home, to overtake young O'Sullivan es- 
corting his niece a part of the way to- 
wards her father’s house. Mary could 
not avoid blushing on so unexpectedly 
seeing her uncle, and even Rickard 
himself, on considering the disparity 
that existed between his own circum- 
stances and those of her family, would 
have much rather avoided the ren- 
counter. 

** Hallo,” exclaimed the old fellow, 
‘is it a coortin’ match we have here ? 
Well, no matther—God bless the work, 
at any rate—if it desarves it. Rickard 
a bouchal how are you ?—how is the 
tindher heart widin you? Troth, if 
you're in love wid Mary here—as I 
suppose yeu are—its you that'll break 
the same heart shedding tears about 
her when you go home to-night. ” 

Mary, on hearing this rude and of- 
fensive allusion to the failing of the 
O’Sullivans, felt deeply hurt at it, and 
after a glance of reproof at her uncle, 
she turned her eyes with evident sym- 
pathy, upon the countenance of her 
companion. In her uncle’s eye she 
read ridicule, irony, and even anger 
itself, notwithstanding the guises of 
voice and manner which were thrown 
over them—but in that of young O’Sul- 
livan there was nothing but a strong, 
grave, and undisturbed expression of 
scorn. 

** You know, uncle,” she replied, 
* that it’s always the shallow strame 
that makes the loudest noise—wherever 
Ballylastra river is deep, it says no- 
thin’, but you know how far we can 
hear it from Tamneychrin, where it’s 
shallow—especially before rain.” 

The uncle stood and paused for a 
moment, then looked upon her with 
an air of comical astonishment, in 
which, however, there might, as we 
have said, be observed a dissatisfied 
and bitter expression. At length he 
laughed out. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha—divil a naither, Mary; 
and when your friend or bachelor there 
has nothing to say for himself, you can 
defind him like a counsellor.” 
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« Therenever wasa man of hisname,” 
replied O'Sullivan, “but was able, Tom, 
both to spake and act for himself, 
whenever there was an occasion for it. 
I b'lieve that’s well known.” 

**There’s no one sayin’ against it, 
Rickard,” replied the other, “ all the 
family wants is a little softness about 
the heart.” 

«* They'll never put off a distressed 
neighbour wid soft words,” returned 
the other, “ nor break their promise to 
a poor man, Tom; however,” he 
added, addressing Mary, “I suppose 
I may bid you good bye now, Mary ; 
your uncle will see you home.” 

«* Why not come up and sit awhile?” 
said Mary, with a firm and resolute 
voice; “I’m sure my father will be 
glad to see you, Rickard.” 

«To be sure he will,” said Tom, 
“sure it’s not goin’ to give up the 
girl on my account, you'd be, espe- 
cially as she’s so unwillin’ to part wid 
you herself—ha, ha, ha—however, 
never mind me, Ricky; uz ould fel- 
lows must have our jokes.” 

«I'd rather not this evenin’, Mary,” 
replied O'Sullivan ; “but maybe I'll 
take a stroll up about this time to- 
morrow. Well, Tom—an’ God spare 
you to long enjoy your joke,” he added, 
“ an’ that’s the worst I wish you.” 

He then shook hands with Mary, 
who bestowed on him one parting 
glance, that caused him soon to forget 
the derisive banterings of her uncle. 

“* Mary,” said her uncle, after they 
had proceeded in silence for a few mi- 
nutes, “I’m thinkin’ young O'Sullivan 
wouldn’t make a bad husband for 
you.” 

«So I'm goin’ to come in for my 
share now, uncle,” said she, smiling. 

* Divil a word I’m jokin’,” he re- 
plied ; “I think he’d be the thing ; an’ 
if you wish I’ll spake to your father 
about it.” 

«TJ don’t wish any sich thing, then,” 
she replied. 

«*Why so, alanna? isn’t he the 
finest an’ handsomest young fellow in 
all Edenmore ? eh? why so now ?” 

«* Why, then,” she replied, laughing, 
“ becaise it so happens that the young 
man never broke the matther to me 
since he was born—if he ever thought 
of it at all.” 

«The more shame for him, then,” 
said the uncle. 

“ Sartinly, uncle,” she replied, laugh. 
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ing; ‘an’ since you do feel inclined to 
scowld him for something, I wish you'd 
spake to him for that.” 

During this little dialogue, the uncle 
from time to time turned a furtive 
glance upon the countenance of his 
niece, as if to observe the impression 
which the topic they were discussing 
might have made upon her. He could 
mark nothing, however, to satisfy him; 
she appeared neither confused nor 
elated ; but looked as unconscious and 
self-possessed as ever. This puzzled 
him. He was well aware, indeed, that 
she told him nothing but truth, for of 
anything else he knew she was inca- 
pable. Still he felt anxious and dis- 
satisfied upon the subject, and resolved, 
at all events, to keep a strict eye upon 
her and young O'Sullivan, whose views 
as to a matrimonial design upon her, 
he strongly suspected. 

« Well, then, Mary,” said he, “ lis- 
ten to me—dang me if I'd wish to 
stand in your way, my poor girsha— 
hut no—so listen~if Rickard should 
ever mention marriage to you, let me 
know it—it’s always good to have a 
friend in coort.” 

** Next to my father I will,” she re- 
plied. 

“* Before, Mary—before.” 

** Well, then, before,” she added, 
“if that'll plaise you; an’ why so, 
now ?” ' 

“‘ Why so—why, becaise it’s all for 
your own good I wish it.” 

** You'd befriend me, then ?” 

* Ay—I'd befriend you.” 

‘¢ Well, uncle, I don’t like to set 
you astray—-I say I'll tell it to you 
Jirst—if it ever should happen ; but 
in ten minutes time aftherwards my 
father will hear it too—now!—ha, 
ha, ha.” 

‘* Get away, you thief o’the world; 
is it makin’ fun o’ me you are?” 

** Oh, not for the world, uncle; you 
never make fun of any one yourself, 
you know.” 

« Ah, folly on, Mary. Throth an’ 
say what you will, you're throwing a 
sheep’s eye at O'Sullivan, still and all; 
that’s what J say.” 

On reaching home they soon forgot 
the subject which had occupied them 
on their way. Mary’s father com- 
plained of feeling unwell, and this im- 
mediately absorbed her whole atten- 
tion. The affectionate girl put him to 
bed—made hima warm drink—bathed 
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his feet, and did all that her humble 
skill enabled her to do for his ease and 
comfort. 

The next morning he got up, but 
could scarcely acknowledge that he 
felt better. Cassidy, in fact, was one 
of those men who entertain a horror 
against taking to bed at all during 
illness. He imagined that by doing 
so he was certain to become worse, 
but flattered himself that by staying 
up, walking about, and battling against 
the symptoms he felt, it was possible to 
shake them off altogether. Many, in- 
deed, are of the same ridiculous opi- 
nion, and have paid the penalty of their 
lives for acting on it. 

The next day he walked about with 
his staff in his hand, his great coat 
thrown loosely about his shoulders, 
and his red woollen night-cap on him, 
instead of his hat. His hand, how- 
ever, was tremulous, his step feeble, 
and his voice infirm and feverish.— 
Mary had pressed him to remain in 
bed, but he would not be controlled. 
He tottered, therefore, as well as he 
could, towards one of the meadows, 
where he saw his brother, for he in- 
sisted that the fresh breeze would 
strengthen and revive him. 

“ 1'm afraid, Jack,” said the other, 
“that you're hardly able to be up. 
Why weren’t you advised by Mary ?— 
It’s in bed you ought to be.” 

‘I'll be betther,” he replied, “ I'll be 
betther here: let me sit down on this 
grassy ditch; the air will do me 
good.” 

“I hope so,” said the other, still I 
have my doubts that you're not the 
man to be out o’ your bed.” 

**T'll get betther; an’ still I’m not 
betther,” he replied ; “however, I'll sit 
on here a while.” 

** Well, do so,” said the other, * an’ 
I can say here what I intended to spake 
to you about in the house.” 

« Ay do, Tom ; what is it?” 

“It’s about Mary.” 

«¢ About Mary, the darling girl that 
she is; may God bless her for ever ; 
and what about her? May God bless 
her for ever and ever, amen, a chierna 
ma chree! what is it, Tom ?” 

“I’m afraid she’s goin’ to throw 
herself away—to disgrace herself.” 

«Ts it my child ? is it Mary disgrace 
herself?” 

“It’s next door to it, if she thinks 
of young O’Sullivan; do you know 
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that I’m sure that heartless vagabone 
has a design upon her.” 

«¢ A design upon Mary; arra what 
design, man ?” 

«* Why a design upon her fortune— 
a design upon her three hundred 
pounds.” 

‘“* Wurra, wurra, Tom, is that all ? 
Why you frightened me. I thought 
it was something terrible ; but why do 
you call Rickard O’Sullivan a vaga- 
bone? He’s no vagabone, Tom ;—oh, 
chierna, this pain in my back’'s killin’ 
me !” 

‘“‘ If he wasn’t a vagabone, would he 
have the assurance to set up for her ?” 

“It’s a small fault, Tom, in any 
young man to fall in consate wid sich 
agirlas Mary. He’s not as rich as 
she is—he’s not rich at all; but for all 
that, the lark of Lisbane, they say, 
often flies as high as the aigle from 
Lumford’s glen.” 

«* Well, at any rate, I think you 
ought to spake to her to avoid him, 
an’ to give him no countenance.” 

*‘ Instead o’ that, Tom—oh, dear, 
oh, dear, my head! it ’Il split, I think, 
— instead o’ that, I don’t know a young 
fellow between the mountains that I'd 
rather call my son-in-law.” 

“Don’t you know the unfeelin’ 
crew they are?” said his brother ; 
“‘divila mill-stone on Carnmore half 
as hard as their hearts. One of them 
was never known to shed a tear, the 
dirty rips, for man or woman, young 
or ould—friend or foe.” 

** An’ may be they’re not so much 
the worse for that—they're never good, 
they say, that carry the wather-bag 
near their eye. If a neighbour’s in 
distress, Tom, although they won’t 
cry wid him, they'll assist him as far 
as they can; whatever good they can 
do, they do it, and what is it to you or 
me whether they set up a pillallu or 
not. Why its a great thing could 
take a tear out o’ myself; and yet, bad 
as I am, my heart, I hope, isn’t a stone, 
either.” 

“Oh, very well, Jack—if you're 
bent on a match between them, say 
so.” 

*¢ Let me alone, Tom dear—I can’t 
hear this any longer—I’m afear’d I 
must go to bed afther all; but 
as we're onit, I'll say this: I wouldn’t 
wish, nor ! couldn’t bear to see poor 
Mary unhappy, an’ if she has taken 
a likin’ to Rickard—here—help me 
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on, for I’m ill—I’m ill—still I'll think 
it over agin, Tom—it would be a pity 
to throw her away either—lI'll think 
it over.” 

It soon became too evident that the 
days of this good old man were com- 
ing to an immediate close, and, on 
feeling conscious of this, he intimated 
his wish that his brother should hear 
his Will, and act as his Executor. Tom 
accordingly came to him, and the sick 
man, after a very brief preface, ad- 
dressed him as follows :— 

“Tom, you an’ I have lived a happy 
life, glory be to God for it—many a 
light hearted day have we spent in 
this green and sunny valley—the world 
was little trouble to us—still, pleasant 
as it was, I’m not unwillin’ to lave it, 
becaise my trust is strong in my 
Saviour, and I know that I'll go to a 
betther place. Since the priest was 
here yesterday, my peace is made, I 
hope, wid God an’ man. There is 
nothing on my mind now but poor 
Mary ; still she’s not much of a throu- 
ble to me, becaise I know that while 
you live she can’t ever say she wants a 
father, or a father’s care.” 

*‘Don’t spake so, Jack,” replied his 
brother, “maybe you may over this 
illness yet.” 

“No,” replied the dying man, “I feel 
that I can’t; but before I make my 
Will, let me say, that if Mary, my 
daughter, should die airly, while 
her husband—whoever he may be— 
is young—see, if you be livin’ at the 
time, that she'll be buried wid our- 
selves, or if you're dead, let Jack do 
it, becaise it mostly happens, that 
when a man'marries two wives, he for- 
gets the first, an’ is mostly outlived 
by the second, and she, to keep him 
from the first, has him buried wid her 


CHAPTER IIl.——-THE WARD 


Tue look which Mary Cassidy gave 
young O'Sullivan at parting, was 
such a one as dwells in the memory 
of the heart during a whole life. 
That O'Sullivan was deeply in love 
with her, had been known to every 
one in the valley, for nearly twelve 
months before. Every Sunday, win- 
ter and summer, he was certain to be 
either before her or after her to and 
from mass, and when they arrived at 
the place of worship, he was always 


own people—in that case, Mary would 
sleep wid strangers, an’ that’s what we 
could never bear—you promise me 
this, in the sight of God, now ?” 

“If things ‘should turn out as you 
think,” replied Ton, “I will fulfil your 
wishes. If she dies airly, I promise in 
the sight of God, that, happen what 
may, I'll have her buried wid our- 
selves.’ 

« Very well, then, Tom, I'll now 
make my Will—in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amin,” &c., &c., &c. 

He then proceeded to make his last 
Will and Testament, and arrange his 
worldly affairs, all of which he did, 
none being present but his brother, 
and John, his nephew, whom he would 
not suffer to leave the room, for in- 
deed he loved him as a son, and had 
no secrets from which he wished to 
exclude him. 

Death now made fearful and rapid 
approaches. In the course of that 
evening, finding that his tongue was 
getting feeble, he desired Mary to be 
called to him, which was done, and 
after beckoning her to his side, in the 
presence of her uncle, and several of 
the neighbours and relations, he said: — 

«© Mary— Mary”’’—he looked at her, 
however, and appeared to feel as if 
he could scarcely proceed—at length 
he resumed, by an effort, “* Mary— 
I had—something—to—say—to you 
about—about Rickard O’Sullivan— 
but—but I’m not—able—now—and 
your uncle will—tell—you ail.” 

He then blessed her, with feeble 
tongue, but an affectionate and fervent 
heart, and after a few natural strug- 
gles he was called, we have no doubt, 
to receive the reward of the just 
made perfect. 


OF THE GLEN—PURE LOVE. 


observed to kneel as near her as he 
could. At the dance he was certain to 
be present if she were to be there, and 
at the football, on a Sunday, no single 
opponent could stand before him if she 
were a spectator; but otherwise, he 
manifested a love for solitude, and but 
little anxiety to participate in the pub- 
lic amusements of the glen. Behind 
his father’s house, on the brow of a 
picturesque dell or hollow, there was 
a little grassy precipice, at the foot of 
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which ran a little mountain stream. 
The brow of it was crowned by a beau- 
tiful spreading hawthorn, and below, 
between the river and the base of this 
small precipice, there was a charming 
spring-well, of pure and _ sparkling 
crystal. It was one of those delicious 
little solitudes which are to be found 
nowhere but in or near mountain 
scenery. There was something soft 
and soothing, especially to a tempera- 
ment that was susceptible of deep but 
silent affection, in the plaintive and mo- 
notonous music that flowed in this 
murmuring little stream. The scene 
was, in fact, wild, but sweet and gen- 
tle. It lay near that end of the valley 
which was gradually lost in the moun- 
tains; but it might be said, that al- 
though the windings of the fairy-glen 
in question were exquisitely green and 
picturesque, yet the gloomy shadow of 
the dark hills occasionally fell upon it, 
blending a spirit of sadness with the 
light and hope which it was otherwise 
calculated to diffuse through the heart. 
Sometimes under the spreading haw- 
thorn—sometimes stretched beside the 
well, or on the bank of the rivulet 
that glided with its little soothing 
prattle over the long grass that often 
covered its bed—watching the rushes 
which grew out of its stream, and 
danced, as it were, to the music which 
stirred them into a kind of perpetual 
motion; and sometimes pulling and 
poring upon the wild-flowers that 
grew about him, would he lie for 
hours; or sit with his head resting 
upon both his hands, apparently ab- 
stracted from life, and as unconscious 
of the external world as if it had no 
existence. 

We have said that Mary was shy 
and reserved unless to such as could 
be reckoned among her intimates, 
and this was true. Until the evening 
on which her uncle met her and Rick- 
ard, there had been but little conver- 
sation between them. The fact is, 
that O'Sullivan, aware of her elevation, 
in point of wealth as well as beauty, 
over every other girl in the valley, 
durst not allow himself to indulge in 
even the remotest hope of ever calling 
her his. He was, along with being 
silent, both modest and unassuming— 
such a young man, in fact, as would 
require encouragement to speak, ra- 
ther than undertake to overcome dif- 
ficulties without any prospect of suc- 
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cess. Shy and secret as his affection 
for Mary was, or rather as he endea- 
voured to keep it, its symptoms were 
such as no caution on his part could 
conceal, and the consequence was, that 
Mary became aware of it long before 
he had even dreamt of disclosing it, 
or hoped that it might be returned. 

The first evening they had ever had 
aconversation of any length was that 
to which we have alluded. During the 
preceding part of their walk, the dia- 
logue between them was extremely 
deficient in all the properties which 
dialogue should possess, to wit, con- 
secutive order and perspicuity. And 
this was no wonder, for never did 
there seem to exist such a dreadful 
dearth of topic between any two who 
had such abundant materials for con- 
versation lying unemployed in their 
hearts. Blushing and stammering, 
awkward pauses, hemmings and haw- 
ings, tremblings of voice, and con- 
fusion in all its shapes—there were be- 
tween them, and we question, after all, 
but these constitute by far the most 
successful eloquence with which love’s 
first tender disclosure can be made. 
That, however, which neither of them 
had courage to do was done for them 
by her uncle ; and when they had bade 
each other good bye, there could be no 
mistaking the tale of truth and ten- 
derness which the parting glance of 
Mary Cassidy revealed to Rickard 
O'Sullivan. We shall not, however, 
dwell upon it here. To those who 
have hearts to understand it, we have 
already said enough ; and to those who 
have not, volumes on the subject might 
be written in vain. 

For a considerable time after her 
father’s death, she and O’Sullivan did 
not meet, and when they did it was 
contrary to the becoming usages of 
the place, as well as respect for her 
father’s memory, to permit any allusion 
to the subject of love; none, therefore, 
was attempted. The fact, however, 
of their having occasionally met and 
walked with each other, was imme- 
diately translated by the neighbours 
into a warm and reciprocal attach. 
ment, or we should rather say into a 
very cool and prudent affair on the 
part of O'Sullivan. At any rate the 
moment the suspicion of the courtship 
got abroad, as it did before the lover 
had an opportunity of ever opening 
his lips upon the subject, that moment, 
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as usual, misrepresentation and detrac- 
tion commenced operations. 

*¢ Ah, ha! let the O’Sullivans alone 
—if they can’t feel in one sense, they 
can in another. Mary Cassidy, indeed! 
Faix, young Rickard knew where to 
fish for a wife! Three hundred 
pounds, an’ a brave farm, wid house 
an’ offices, famously stocked! Well, 
well, faith it wasn’t the wooden spoon 
he came into the world wid, at any 
rate; however smooth wather runs 
deep, an’ the same lad’s a proof of it.” 

*‘ Hut,” another would exclain— 
*¢sure he'll have what his heart’s on, 
that is the farm and the money—who 
the dickens ever heard of an O'Sullivan 
of the Glen fallin’ in love, barrin’ wid 
their dinner, or wid somethin’ that ’ud 
get it.” 

* Ay,” a third would exclaim, 
“troth if you never spoke a word of 
truth all your life, you've stumbled on 
it there—faith have you so. Turn 
the same girl out wid nothing but 
Shawn Bairnha’s Stables for her for- 
tune, sthrip her of her farm, her stock, 
an’ her three hundre pound, an’ see 
whether Misther Rickard wouldn't find 
a hole in her skirt to slip out by.” 

* Be aisy,” said a fourth, “ talkin’ 
of slips—there’s many a slip betune 
the cup and the lip—a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush—he hasn’t 
made sure ofher yet. There's a 
whisper abroad that a sartin man, by 
name Tom Cassidy, has a word or 
two to say to the same bargain, an’ 
that they won’t be in favour of any 
man that has the O’Sullivan blood in 
his veins. I know a little bird that 
tould me so one day, an’ when you 
hear that it comes out thrue, remimber 
who said it—that’s all.” 

The good, sterling-hearted old man 
had been now about three months 
dead; speculation and sagacity were 
still at work as to the fate. of our lo- 
vers, and marriage or no marriage 
was the word. This, however, was 
soon about to be determined. Rumour 
in due time will travel from a moun- 
tain glen, as well as from any place 
else, and ere old Jack Cassidy had 
been long in his grave, the fame of 
Mary as “a great fortune,” spread 
down into the rich and cultivated in- 
land. It is true the reputation of her 
beauty accompanied that of her for- 


tune, but only as a matter of minor 
importance on which there was not 
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much stress laid. Three hundred 
pounds, a cheap farm well stocked, 
and a pretty girl into the bargain! 
Why the civilized great world below 
the mountains could hardly believe 
their own ears when they heard it. 
Far off cows, they said, have long 
horns, and there is little doubt that 
when we sift the matter to the bottom 
it will turn out to be @ romance. Ac- 
cordingly several of the lowland ba- 
chelors donned their best costume, and 
took a strong relish to hear mass of a 
Sunday at “the Mountain Chapel”— 
that being the place of devotion, where 
Mary was in the habit of attending. 
The number of those who went upon 
this exploring trip was surprising, 
and their qualifications various. Some 
set out upon the strength of their 
wealth and independence—some upon 
that of youth and good looks—and 
others again relying upon all these ac- 
complishments together, and some 
upon none of them, nor anything else, 
but open and intrepid assurance. The 
adventurers and schemers were nearly 
as numerous as if Mary had been an 
heiress in high life, or a ward in Chan- 
cery. Several of the latter went in all 
colours, most of them, by the way, 
borrowed ones—and in all equipments. 
Such of them as had not clothes de- 
cent enough to woo in, were furnished 
by half Sirs and Bucks of the country, 
who lent them with a great deal of 
alacrity, and a very_humourous enjoy- 
ment of the ludicrous figure the wear- 
ers generally cut in them.. It was, for 
instance, no unusual thing to see a 
young fellow mounted upon a trained 
hunter, equipped in broad cloth, a 
beaver hat, top boots, and gilt spurs, 
with a gold seal dangling from his 
fob, not an article of which ever had 
been on him before, or would, proba- 
bly again, the whole costume, horse, 
and all having been borrowed for the 
occasion. In short, every variety of 
wooers flocked to the Mountain Glen, 
and what was absolutely surprising, 
they discovered that in this instance, 
at least, rumour was no liar. 

Her father, in fact, had not been 
dead three months, when the propo- 
sals commenced ; and unquestionably 
it required avery strong preoccupa- 
tion of heart, to enable her so firmly 
and decidedly to reject many that were 


made to her. We have said that at 
the beginning, the fame of her wealth 
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outstripped that of her beauty, and so 
it did. Ina short time, however, the 
two qualities changed places, beauty 
taking the first place, and wealth the 
second. Many persons, considerably 
her superiors in worldly circumstances, 
having satisfied themselves of her ex- 
traordinary personal attractions, made 
offers that were far above anything 
that a girl in her situation of life had 
aright to expect. Firmly, but mo- 
destly, she declined them all—she 
thanked them for their good opinion 
of her—they overrated her very much 
—but it was not her intention to leave 
her native glen—there was where all 
her family, for many long years, had 
lived—and it was there, too, that she 
hoped to live—and to die. 

When this resolution and her firm- 
ness in acting upon it had become 
known, her lovers, feeling that any 
farther importunity was useless, be- 
gan to draw off by degrees. The true 
men left her with a deep feeling of re- 
spect and admiration, mingled with 
regret at their want of suceess—but 
the adventurers, oneand all, were una- 
nimous in imputing her conduct to a 
gross want of genteel taste and decent 
manners, “for, asa fellow, not worth 
sixpence on earth, called Parra Skad- 
dhan, or * Paddy the Herring,” from 
his ludicrous awkwardness of figure, 
said, “be my sowl, if she had much 
jinteel taste or book larnin’, it isn’t 
aman mounted upon Misther Gore’s 
blood mare, wid buckskin breeches, 
(bad luck to them!) top boots, an’ 
gilt spurs upon him, that she'd refuse to 
his face, an’ when—divil purshue the 
same mare, I pray this day !—when 
I was lavin’ the house, and comin’ 
acrass the fields, I accidentally turned 
her head towards a drain, an’ began 
a’ waggin’ my feet, forgettin’ I had 
the spurs on me, she did no more but 
flies at it like a greyhound—an’ be 
hanged to her—an’ the first place I 
found myself was in the mud, an’ the 
devil's clip on the other side, waitin’ 
for me to get up. Howandiver, one 
thing’s clear, that the same Miss Ca- 
shidy isn’t cut out for a jinteel thing, 
or she’d not refuse Misther Gore’s 
blood mare, Mr. Callwell’s coat, and 
Captain Miller’s buckskins—not to 
mintion a pair o’ gilt spurs:and a sil- 
ver watch, to tell her the time o’ day 
—if one undherstood it. And now 


young Callwell will send me to jail for 
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his clothes that I spiled, for I'll never 
be able to pay him for them.” 

Whilst all this took place, her uncle 
Tom was a calm spectator of her 
conduct, and rather an indulgent 
one besides. _For instance, he never 
quarrelled with the determined spirit 
of the decisions to which she uniform- 
ly came. Nothing stronger than amild 
remonstrance ever proceeded from his 
lips ; but still the remonstrance though 
mild, was exceedingly significant, as 
matters turned out afterwards. 

“So you won’t have ere a one 0’ 
them, Mary. Very well, achora—the 
more fool you, say I. Troth, you 
poor silly girl, you’re doin’ what I’m 
afeard you'll be sorry for yet; now 
mind my words, acushla—an’ then 
you won't have any body to blame but 
yourself hereafther. I wouldn’t force 
you, darlin’, but then you ought to 
have sense yourself, you know.” 

There was another individual, how- 
ever, in the glen, who considered 
her conduct during this succession 
of pressing claims upon her affec- 
tion, with a deeper interest, and a 
more anxious heart than uncle ever 
felt. With almost intuitive delicacy, 
and a modesty that was manly and 
full of spirit, O’Sullivan declined to 
throw himself in her way during the 
whole period of her wooing, and 
consequently, for several months, they 
scarcely ever exchanged a syllable. 
Still he felt that his heart was not 
without an image to console him, for, 
ever as he wandered about his favour- 
ite haunt, and gazed upon the well 
that bubbled up its little chain of sil- 
ver from the bottom, he saw before 
him the significant tenderness, so 
modestly expressed, of her rich dark 
eye, as it bestowed upon him that 
melting glance at their parting. 

At length they met, when nearly a 
year after her father’s death had 
elapsed, and when neither usage nor 
natural grief could interpose an ob- 
stacle to the timid disclosure which 
trembled in the heart and on the lips 
of each. 

It was an evening in the middle 
of May, and a charm seemed to 
lie on the green fields and rich 
broad meadows of this secluded glen. 
The sun had partially sunk behind 
the summit of Carnmore, but his 
golden beams fell across the valley up- 


on the top of the hills that enclosed 
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it on theeast, forming a canopy of 
glory and light under which the lov- 
ers walked, and steeping the heath- 
clad mountains far above them in a 
deep and gorgeous purple, which the 
crimson luminary kindled into golden 
fire. The light of evening was be- 
ginning imperceptibly to fade into 
those shadows which throw their ten- 
der veil over nature, and invest her 
with that calm and meditative spirit 
of beauty which charms itself into the 
heart, disposes it to the everlasting 
principle of love, and makes us feel 
that there is some mysterious influ- 
ence in every thing about us, that is 
common to our conscious spirit, and 
in unison with its aspirations. The 
lower meadows were beginning to 
breathe forth, as it were, from their 
surface those white warm mists, which 
often gather over them at that deli- 
cious hour. The songsters of the day 
were all mute, with the exception of 
the red-breast, or perhaps a solitary 
black-bird, whose evening melody 
sometimes melts into twilight; these, 
and the homely song of some rustic, 
sauntering happily along, or perhaps 
the dreamy little boom of the beetle, 
as he hurried past them, were the 
only sounds that broke upon the still- 
ness which prevailed. 

They had now come within about 
a quarter of a mile of Mary’s house, 
when, after a good deal of conversa- 
tion, which had neither object nor 
significance, O'Sullivan at length said : 

«You must be very hard to plaise 
in a husband, Mary, since none of all 
the low-country young fellows came 
up to your wishes.” 

“I am hard to plaise,” she replied, 
“¢ but indeed, Rickard, I had no wishes 
on that subject.” 

“You have surprised the whole 
glen,” he proceeded, “ by refusin’ the 
matches you did.” 

« Then there is nothing surprisin’ 
in it,” she replied. 

« But how is that? for J don’t un- 
dherstand it,” he asked. 

** You don’t!” she returned, and as 
the words were uttered, she glanced at 
him with a look at once of tenderness 
and reproof. 

Their eyes met—each was mute— 
each trembled—and the hearts of both 
throbbed as if they would burst.— 
O'Sullivan stood still—he paused— 
and after several efforts at composure, 


for he literally felt giddy, and almost 
like a man in a state of incoherency— 
although externally he actually ap- 
peared calm—he at length took her 
hand, and in a voice softened into a 
tenderness that was irresistible, he 
looked into her eyes, and whispered— 
“*Mary—dear Mary! I wanst did 
dhrame of sich a thing.” 

Mary made no reply, but he saw 
the tears gushing from her eyes, and 
the next moment she sobbed audibly. 
He put his arm timidly around her, 
and there was all the melting conta- 
gion of love in every word and touch. 
He drew her gently towards him— 
there was little, if any, resistance—and 
stooping to her, he simply repeated 
the words, “ Dear Mary; dear, dear 
Mary ;” and having uttered, or rather 
breathed them lowly and fervently 
upon her lips, he pressed her in trans- 
port to his heart. She spoke not, but 
for some time her head lay upon his 
bosom, and she wept. After a little, 
however, she started, as if ashamed of 
having acknowledged her love by the 
weak exponent of tears, and began to 
wipe them away, or rather those traces 
of them which were still upon her 
blushing cheeks, as if preparing to hur- 
ry home. 

“It is now getting late, dear Rick- 
ard, and my uncle will wondher what 
keeps me.” 

Rickard stood, and appeared like a 
man who was absolutely unconscious. 
He looked at her—* dear Rickard,” he 
exclaimed—* an’ Mary, the dhrame is 
thrue, an’ we do love one another.” 

** You know now, Rickard,” she re- 
plied, with a sweet and confiding 
smile, “* why I was so hard to plaise in 
a husband.” 

Rickard seemed stunned — he 
wrung his hands until the joints crack- 
ed. Yes,” he replied, “I do; but, 
Mary, I’m in great pain; I’m sufferin’ 
here,” he added, laying his hand upon 
his heart, “and in my head.” 

** What is_wrong ?” she asked anx- 
iously, and in alarm—“ are you un- 
well ?” 

« It’s happiness,” he replied; “ I’m 
hardly able to bear it—and so my 
airly dhrame is thrue !—My airly 
dhrame—my airly dhrame !” 

“ Well, good night, dear Rickard, 
and sometimes think of her that re- 
fused them all for ——” 

“ For my sake,” he added. 
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“ Ay, for your sake. Good night, with the questions they asked him, or 
an’ may ‘the blessing of God be with with the conversations they held re- 
you!” specting his extraordinary conduct ; 

She fled homewards as she spoke, but onthe contrary, sat there precisely 
and in a few minutes had turned round as a person deaf and dumb would have 
a small hill, and was out of sight. done, evidencing, by the utter insensi- 

O'Sullivan found himself at home _ bility of his manner, that there was no 
without any consiousness of having community of thought or intelligence 
traversed the space between that and between them. Finding that it was 
the scene of his separation from Mary. in vain to remonstrate with him, they 
The family were at supper as he en- at length went to bed, leaving him in 
tered, but on asking him to join them, the same abstracted mood and un- 
they were rather surprised at not re- changed position—that is, seated upon 
ceiving areply. On turning towards a chair—stooped forward, with his 
him, however, they perceived that he face upon his open hands—a posture 
was disturbed, and looked deadly pale. by the way, which was usual to him 
They then gazed at each other for when labouring under any extraor- 
some time with a feeling between dinary trouble or excitement. Alas, 
wonder and alarm, and at length his _ how easy it is for the world to misun- 
father said—“Is any thing wrong derstand an individual, when even 
wid you, Rickard? or are you unwell, O’Sullivan’s own relations here under- 
that you can’t ait your supper ?” stood him not. In truth, he felt no- 

Rickard, however, had sat down be- _ thing but one boundless and undivided 
fore the fire, unconsciously; andplac- passion—full of calm tenderness and 
ing his head upon his two open hands, silent but absorbing ecstacy—all of 
seemed altogether wrapt up in him- which, however, comported externally 
self, or at least in some subject ofsuch with the cold, gloomy, and hardened 
intense interestas completely engrossed character that was imputed to his 
him. He neither moved nor stirred, family. 
nor gave any visible sign in accordance 


CHAPTER IV.—-A PROPHECY——DISAPPOINTMENT AND GENEROSITY. 


OnE morning, about two months after favourite, an’ indeed is still, if I was 
the incidents just recorded, Tom Cas- my own masther in this business ; but 
sidy came in from the fields to his unfortunately I’m not.” 
breakfast, which, having despatched, At this moment his son John came 
and sent the labourers out to their in, and the father, on looking at him, 
work, he addressed Mary as follows:— seemed to brighten up. This young 
‘* Mary, achora, I’ve got a proposal lad and his cousin were much about 
in marriage for you this mornin’.” an age, and we may add, that in love 
Mary, who knew very well where of truth, kindness of heart, and natu- 
this proposal had come from, could ral modesty of disposition, they were 
not help blushing. almost counterparts. John, who was 
“ Well, uncle,” she replied, endea- slight in figure, and below the middle- 
vouring to smile, “ mostyoung women _ size, had never, it is true, complained 
wouldthink such a thing very pleasant.” much of ill health, still it was quite 
« An’ I suppose, of coorse, you're _ evident that his constitution was not 
like most young women—I suppose robust, nor his system, either mental 
now you're very glad to hear it.” or bodily, capable of strong excite- 
« How can I tell that tillI know who ment, or sustained endurance. He 
it’s from first.” was gentle, diffident, conscientious, and 
* Then I won’t keep you longin the kind; but looked upon falsehood, dis- 
dark, Mary—it’s from Andy Sullivan, simulation, and dishonesty with ab- 
on the part of his son, Rickard.” horrence, and entertained a kind of 
* Your own favourite,” replied his moral terror of those who were known 
niece, reminding him of the conver- to practise them. 
sation in which he had recommended They were then at breakfast, and, 
him to her as a husband. as was the custom in the glen, and is 
‘Or rather, Mary, that was my still, the head of the family having 
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partaken of the ordinary meal, always 
had “a cup 0’ tay” to conclude with. 
This, however, was only among two 
or three families of the wealthier sort, 
by one of whom it had been introduced, 
a circumstance which immediately oc- 
casioned a spirit of rivalry in this 
luxury by those who stood next them 
in wealth. Sometimes, indeed, Mary 
and her cousin were treated to a cup, 
especially of a Sunday morning, but 
this, since her father’s death, gene- 
rally depended upon the kind of mood 
in which her uncle happened to find 
himself. Upon the present occasion, 
he was walking backwards and for- 
wards in the kitchen, the cup and sau- 
cer in his hand, when one of those 
female strollers, or shulers, who live 
by “ telling fortunes,” as it is called, 
and who practise cup-tossing, cutting 
cards, palmistry, and other varieties 
of imposture, happened to enter as he 
had finished his cup. 

“€ Good morrow an’ good luck !"" she 
exclaimed ; ** oh, there’s one a wantin’ 
since I was here last—howandever, 
heaven is happiness, and he’s in it ! 
Young people, will you have your for- 
tunes tould? I'm a Stuart by name, 
an’ the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter. My purty girl, an’ that 
you are, will you cross my hand, till 
I tell your fortune, an’ your cousin's.” 

“T have no change about me, 
Lilly,” replied Mary. 

“ Well, then, a mouthful of any 
thing to ait will do as well,” she re- 
plied, an’ hould—turn the grounds 
inthat cup three times round, with 
the bottom up, an’ show it here.” 

* Take this first, Lilly,” said Mary, 
handing her a large farrel of bread, 
“but,” she added, smiling, “it’s not 
to bribe you for a good fortune I’m 
givin’ it—tell the truth.” 

Lilly put the bread in her apron, 
then took the cup out of Mary's hand, 
and having peered into it for some 
time, looked first at her, and then at 
her cousin, and her features assumed 
a grave and melancholy expression. 

« Well, @ Lilly,” asked Mary, 
** what’s before us ?” 

“You desired me to tell thruth,” 
replied the woman, “an’ I will— 
none, with a dhrop of the Stuart's 
blood in them ever foretould a lie, or 
was known to do so—lI’m sorry for 
what I see,” she proceeded, “ but 
thruth is thruth, an’ thruth I'll tell. 
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Here’s 
coffin.” 

Mary and her cousin both started, 
and got pale on hearing such a fright- 
ful and ominous intimation. 

“‘ What does she know about any 
thing that’s to come?” said Tom Cas- 
sidy, who, whilst he seemed to make 
light of her prediction, was evidently 
troubled, if not alarmed by it. 

‘Right well you know, Thomas 
Cassidy,” she replied, ‘an’ every one 
does, that none of my family ever fore- 
tells any thing that doesn’t come to 
pass. Wecan’t always spake what 
plaises either ourselves or others ; 
but we must spake the thruth when 
we see it before us—here, young man,” 
she added, addressing John, “ turn the 
grounds in this cup, jist the way your 
cousin did ; maybe you may bring up 
betther luck.” 

** No,” said the boy, “I'll have no- 
thing to do with it.” 

His father looked upon him with an 
eye in which it was difficult to say 
whether admiration or affection pre- 
vailed.” 

“ Try it, John,” said he, * don’t be 
afeard—I hope you'll have betther 
luck—sure it’s only a joke, any how.” 

Lilly’s brow knit as she glanced at 
him, and she was about to speak 
harshly, but, on seeing the boy’s hesi- 
tation, her manner changed, and she 
encouraged him. 

* Do exactly what your cousin did,” 
said she, “ and don’t be afeard— 
who knows, sure enough, but we will 
have betther fortune to tell you.” 

*‘Do, acushla,” said his father, 
“there can be no harm in it.” He 
paused, and then added, “do, John, 
thry your hand at it as well as Mary, 
till we hear what you'll have.” 

The boy took the cup, and each of 
them could sce that his hand visibly 
trembled with apprehension. 

“ There now,” proceeded Lilly, 
“that’s well done ; you're a mild an’ a 
gentle boy; but I'm afeard you have 
too warm an’ too good a heart for sich 
a world as this; give me the cup now ; 
let me see—let me see. Heavenly day! 
— it’s the same thing your cousin threw. 
Here are two corpses, and but one 
coffin! Tom Cassidy, I'll not stay 
longer in your house, becaise it’s not 
natural you should like to see any one 
that has foretould of death and sor- 
row to your family.” 


two corpses, an’ but one 
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She then passed out of the house 
with a quick and rapid step, apparently 
troubled and grieved by the melancholy 
nature of her predictions. When she 
was gone, Tom Cassidy burst into a 
laugh, which any one might have known 
to be a forced one. 

*« Much we care,” he exclaimed, 
« about that vagabone, and her fortune 
tellin’. If you had crossed her hand 
with a shillin,’ Mary, it’s a different 
fortune she’d have tould us. Never 
mind her an’ her stuff, John. Why 
do you get pale for? It isn’t her pis- 
troques that'll prevent you from livin’ 
a long an’ a happy life yet, plaise God. 
However, that piece o’ nonsense is 
past, so let her go to the dickens— 
the shulin’ thief. John,” he proceeded, 
with a look of affection at him, “I 
didn't intend to let you hear what I'm 
goin’ to say to Mary ; but you were 
always a sensible boy, an’ a prudent 
boy, an’ so, as you know it already, I 
don’t care if you do hear it.” 

The young lad looked at his father, 
then at his cousin, and his pale fea- 
tures reddened, but only for a few mo- 
ments, for on looking at his father 
again, he became paler than before. 
He made no reply, and his father pro- 
ceeded :— 

« Rickard O'Sullivan was my fa- 
vourite, I say, an’ you know he was, 
Mary dear—but your father. % 

«* I don't think there’s any use in 
me bein’ to the fore,” said John, rising, 
and preparing to go. 

‘‘ Ayis there,” said his father, “ I wish 
you to hear this, that there may be no 
mistake about it. You know, John, 
that her father didn’t like a bone in the 
body of any one of the O’Sullivans.” 

Tom addressed these words to his son, 
in a tone and with a look that seemed 
to say, [ask you a certain question, to 
which I expect a certain description 
of answer—* you know this, John ?” 

John made no reply. 

«Do youhear me, sir? Don’t you 
know very well that your uncle hated 
—of late, I mane—hated the O'Sulli- 
vans ?” 

No reply. 

**Do you hear me spakin’ to you? 
An’ why but you answer me ?” 

The boy was still silent. 

« Walk out o’ this, you sulky good- 
for-nothin’ whelp,” exclaimed his father 
in arage; “is that the way to trate 
me ?—that’s respect for a father !” 


The boy, evidently relieved by this 
command, took his hat and went out 
in silence, but never raised his eye to 
his cousin. 

‘* The truth is, Mary,” added her un- 
cle, after hemming several times, and 
clearing his voice, ** your father, on his 
death-bed, laid a solemn ordher upon 
me, an’ I must see that it’s obayed. 
If you marry contrairy to my wishes, 
you are to get no portion.” 

« And isn’t that fortunate for me, 
uncle ?” she replied, in the simple can- 
dour of her heart, “for if I marry 
Rickard O’Sullivan, your own favour- 
rite, I can’t be goin’ contrairy to your 
wishes.” 

* Ay, but you don’t know what I 
have to tell you yet,” he replied, with 
asigh. ‘ You are not to marry Rick- 
ard O'Sullivan above all men livin’; 
or if you wish to marry him, you may; 
but, as I said, you get no portion.” 

“ Didmy father say that I might 
marry him without a portion?” she 
asked. 

‘“‘ He did,” he replied ; “ if you took 
it on you to lave your farm, an’ your 
stock, an’ your three hundher pounds 
behind you, you might.” 

“* Well, uncle,” she replied, ‘ I’m 
not sorry at this; it has been often an 
often said through the glen, that 
Rickard O'Sullivan cares more for my 
fortune than he does for myself. He 
can now give them the lie, an’ he 
will.” 

‘* No body knows,” replied her uncle, 
“ betther, Mary, than yourself, that if 
it wasn't for your father’s wishes I 
would have no objection to him; so 
far from that, you remimber me tel- 
lin’ you that I thought he'd make a 
good husband for you.” 

I do,” she said; “but what was 
my father’s objection against him ?” 

“His opinion was, at his death,” 
returned her uncle, “ that it was your 
fortune he cared for, an’ not your- 
self.” 

“ In God’s name, then,” said the ge- 
nerous and true-hearted girl, “ keep 
the fortune, uncle ; give it to my cou- 
sin with my full consent. If Rickard 
O'Sullivan can take a poor portionless 
girl, with nothing but a good heart 
and a good name, I’m his.” 

* Ay, if he can, Mary; but I know 
the family betther than you do, an’ 
I tell you he wont.” 


“ That’s a point that can soon be 
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decided, uncle,” said she, rising up and 
getting her cloak and bonnet. “ Ifhe 
loves me for my own sake, well and 
good ; but if it’s my fortune only that 
he cares about, the sooner I know that 
the betther ; butmark my words, uncle, 
the sun in the Firmament isn’t thruer 
than Rickard O'Sullivan ; an’ although 
I'm goin’ now to tell him what has 
happened, it isn’t because I have the 
slightest earthly doubt in his truth, or 
in his love for me.” 

Her eye kindled, and her cheek 
mantled as she uttered the words, and 
her voice became firm and full of that 
energetic melody, which often breathes 
in the language of a beautiful female 
when excited by lofty or virtuous 
emotions. 

On passing the garden, she met her 
cousin, paler-looking than usual, and 
it was evident that he had been in 
tears. 

* John,” said she, “ will you come 
with me a part of the way? I amgoin’ 
down to see Rickard O'Sullivan; but 
what ails you ?—have you been cryin?” 

He smiled ; but it was evident that 
some secret anxiety lay upon his heart, 
that occasioned him much pain. 

** Indeed, I am not happy, Mary, 
and I’m afeard I never will.” 

* Surely, John,” said she, “ it isn’t 
what Lilly Stuart said would distress 
you. What does she know about any 
thing that’s to happen—nobody but 
God knows that.” 

** | wish she had kept her prophe- 
cies to herself,” he replied ; “ so far as 
I’m consarned, I know she has spoken 
the truth—still, Mary, it’s not that 
that’s throublin’ me—oh, no, no.” 

« If I don’t mistake, John,” she ob- 
served, “I think \that for near a 
twelvemonth past there appears to be 
something on your mind. Would you 
trust in me? Who is there in the 
world that loves you as I do?” 

« Not one, Mary—I know that— 
but don’t ax me what it is that’s trou- 
blin’ me, for I couldn’t bring myself 
to tell you; only there’s one thing I 
have to observe to you, if your heart 
is fixed on Rickard O'Sullivan, don’t 
let any thing my father may say pre- 
vent you from marryin’ him. When 
I’m my own masther, if I ever will be, 
an’ I don’t think it—for I feel, Mary, 
that I’m not for a long life—but if I 
ever am, you an’ he won't be long out 
of your fortune, and your farm. 
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“ That’s just like you, John dear, 
an’ what I would expect from your 
lovin’ heart—but couldn’t you trust 
in me, and let me know what it is 
that’s disturbin’ you? Who knows 
but I may be able to say something, 
or to do something to lighten your 
heart.” 

“Oh no,” he replied, “ you could 
not—and, above all in the world, I 
couldn’t bring myself to tell it to you.” 

* John,” she proceeded, “ answer 
me the truth—I won’t ax you for 
names—but are you in love ?” 

His pale face became crimson as she 
asked the question, but in an instant 
his eyes fell, and then a more pallid 
hue succeeded the blush on his cheek. 

«That will do, John,” she said, 
* I won’t ax you any more now—but 
some other time we will talk more 
about this—an’ you must take courage 
an’ tell me all.” 

They were proceeding down a green 
field during this conversation, when 
moved by one of those innocent ca- 
prices which she had observed in him 
of late, he stopped and said :— 

** Don’t ax me to go any farther with 
you now, Mary—I’m not well.” 

“TI see you're not, John—well I 
won't, then—go back—but keep up 
your spirits.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “ but you'll be 
lavin’ me some o’ these days.”’ 

His eyes filled, and his pale lip qui- 
vered with emotion as he spoke. 

“ But if I will,” she replied, * you 
know I won't be goin’ far from you. 
I’m not lavin’ the Glen, an’ you'll see 
me every day.” 

“ Mary,” said he, in a tone of deep 
feeling, “many a time my mother 
tould me not to be wicked, or do any 
thing that was wrong, for that I'd 
never comb a grey head. I know now 
that her words was true, an’ that I'll 
soon go down into an early grave.” 

Mary could not suppress her tears 
at the spirit of utter depression and 
hopelessness with which he spoke, and 
the words were the more affecting and 
mournful, as coming from one so 
young, and so full of all that was ge- 
nerous, affectionate, and good. 

‘* Twouldn’t care only for one thing,” 
he proceeded, “I have no pleasure in 
the world now, an’ never will—but still 
I'd like to live long enough to be able to 
make you happy, if I could.” 

He did not look at her nor raise his 
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eyes to her face during the greater 
portion of this dialogue ; on the con- 
trary, his gaze was apparently fixed 
upon the mountains before them. Ha- 
ving uttered the last words, however, 
he was silent for a time, but Mary 
saw that his eyes had filled, and in a 
few moments a single tear from each 
rolled down his pale cheeks. He then 
bade her good bye, and, turning away 
in another direction, he pulled a prayer 
book out of his pocket, and commenced 
reading the Seven Penitential Psalms. 
Mary wiped away her tears, and hay- 
ing looked after him with a heart full 
of compassionate affection, she slowly 
and thoughtfully pursued her way to 
the house of her lover. 

Her appearance and figure, however, 
were soon known by some of the O'Sul- 
livan family even at a considerable dis- 
tance, and Rickard having been told 
that she was on her way towards the 
place, at once proceeded to meet her. 

«‘ | suppose you are surprised, Rick- 
ard,” she said with a smile and a blush, 
**to see me comin’ in this direction.” 

« Why it’s not often you have been 
so near this house,” he replied, turn- 
ing back with her, “but at any rate 
no one could come here that they'll be 
so glad to see.” 

* You needn’t turn back,” she said, 
“for now that I met you I wan’t go 
any farther—it was yourself I wanted. 
Walk towards home with me.” 

She then began to retrace her way, 
and O’Sullivan accompanied her. 

‘‘ Rickard,” she proceeded, ‘I have 
bad news for you, if all be thrue that 
they say about you in the glen.” 

Oh,” he replied, with a grave 
smile, ‘if it’s only upon the strength 
of that, Mary, that it’s bad, I don’t 
care about it. What is it, any way?” 

She glanced at him and blushed, 
for she felt that a conversation involv- 
ing matters respecting money, and land, 
and cattle, ought not to have origi- 
nated with herself, nor even to have 
been mentioned at all between them. 
The girl was naturally delicate and 
generous, and experienced consider- 
able difficulty in shaping the commu- 
nication she had to make in such a way 
as to convince him that she knew his 
affection for her was too disinterested 
to suffer the consideration of such cir- 
cumstances for one moment to stand in 
its 


"a. 
** What is it, Mary dear ?” he again 
asked. 


«* Why,” she replied, “I thought all 
along that I was very rich, Rickard.” 

Rickard stood still, suddenly, and 
fixing his eyes upon her exclaimed, 
«* An’ arn’t you, Mary ?” 

Mary’s heart became chilled. On 
glancing at him there appeared such a 
spirit of calculation and coolness, as it 
were, in his eye, that her visions of his 
pure, generous, and disinterested love 
began at once to fade from before her 
imagination. 

‘* Oh, my God,” she exclaimed, in- 
ternally, “has the only prop that [leant 
upon for happiness in this world broken 
under me!” 

Her heart filled, her cheek got pale, 
and, with streaming eyes, she replied— 

“ Indeed I am not rich, Rickard ; 
I haven’t a penny, nor a penny’s worth, 
barrin’ as you see me—exceptin’ some 
clothes that I have at home. [ little 
thought it myself, but the thruth is, I 
have my fortune on my back, I may 
say, an’ them that will take me asa 
wife must take me both poor and pen- 
niless.” 

« Mary,” said Rickard calmly, “come 
back to my father’s house.” 

«© Why?” she asked—* oh no, Rick- 
ard, I wouldnt like to goin; you know 
I have no business, an’ what could I 
say brought me, now that I seen you.” 

** Come back,” said he. 

There are some words, into which 
those who utter them throw, in a man- 
ner that is altogether unaccountable, 
such a degree of energy and power as 
make them perfectly irresistible. Such 
were the two little syllables pronounced 
coolly and calmly by Rickard O’Sulli- 
van. Mary’s will was instantly over- 
come, though she could not tell how, 
and she felt that there was behind these 
words a vehemence of motive and a 
firmness of determination that she could 
not withstand. 

Both walked back, and she was not 
a little surprised as she addressed him 
on their way, to perceive that he took 
no notice whatsoever of her or her 
conversation. 

“ He is angry with me,” thought she, 
“for he thinks I have desaived him ; 
but if he’s like the rest of the world, 
what is to become o’ me/ If it’s thrue 
that all the glen’s right, and me wrong 
in my opinion of him, I’m afeard that 
my poor weak heart won’t long stand 
7 

At length they reached the house in 
silence, and entered it, and what still 
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alarmed her more, and in some degree 
corroborated her apprehensions, was the 
extraordinary paleness of his counte- 
nance, which at that moment bore all 
the obvious traces of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. His father, one of his 
brothers, his mother and two sisters, 
were in the house, and no sooner had 
he and Mary entered, and before time 
was permitted for the ordinary ex- 
changes of civility, than he brought her 
over to his father. 

** Here, father,” he proceeded, is a 
girl that tells me, for the first time, 
that her whole fortune’s on her back.” 

«* An’ maybe she’s not the worse for 
that,” said his father, coolly; “its 
many a good girl’s case, Rickard.” 

* But I say, father,” he continued, 
“that her fortune’s in her heart—in 
her goodness—in her charity to the 
poor—in her generosity—in her reli- 
gion—in her kindness to every one ; 
but, above all things—oh, above all 
things—in her love for me. I’ve loved 
her,” he added, “ever since I was a 
boy; an’ now, Mary darlin’—that I 
had many an airly dhrame about—oh, 
many an airly dhrame—to know that 
you're poor and penniless, an’ that 
you have no worldly goods to bring to 
me, is the most agreeable news that 
ever riz my heart; always barrin a 
knowledge of the love that is between 
us. 

There was a calm but manly ten- 
derness in his words which, to a heart 
so generous itself, and so capable of 
appreciating generosity in others, as 
Mary’s was, she felt to be such as 
could not be withstood. When Rick- 
ard had concluded, she sat on a chair, 
and for some minutes was completely 
overcome, and wept from the fulness 
of her heart, or in other words, from 
an absolute excess of happiness. Rick- 
ard’s sisters, however, went to her, and 
with the corner of their check aprons 
dried her eyesalternately,and didall that 
was in their power to soothe her. And 
truly, to an indifferent spectator, there 
was something so dry and silent, and 
solemn in their manner—something in 
their imperturbable stoicism so grave, 
making them appear as if Mary's emo- 
tion was a thing quite beyond their 
comprehension, which was the fact— 
that their attempts at sympathy could 
be looked upon rather with a strong 
disposition to mirth, than with any 
other feeling. Nature, however, will 
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vindicate her own gifts in some way— 
and even here there was one single 
light to guide the heart of an observer 
to the unseen virtue that was within 
them. As they attempted to console 
her, there might be heard every now 
and then in the tones of their voices an 
expression of sympathy and kindness 
which could not be misunderstood. It 
is true they were wofully in the dark 
as to the cause of her “tears; for that 
any human being could cry from hap- 
piness, or from any other cause than 
good, honest calamity, never entered 
into their hearts. 

“ Whist, Mary,” said the eldest, 
starting on a wrong tack, “ never 
mind the three hundre, or the farm 
either ; sure its yourself Rickard cares 
about.” 

“ Let us get her a cup o’ tay,” said 
the second, with an air of considerable 
consequence, “they say its good for 
the spirits;” and as she spoke she 
went to a cupboard that hung beside 
the dresser, from which she brought 
forth a black tea-pot, wanting the 
greater portion of the spout. 

** We had a coortin’ match here the 
other Sunday,” she proceeded, looking 
with an expression of most dismal, but 
ludicrous humour at her sister, “ an’ 
as'they wor makin’ punch in the tay- 
pot, devil a one o’ them but knocked 
the chanther off it wid their ‘funnin.” 

Now our readers must know that it 
was in the very pride of her heart the 
poor girl had produced the teapot. 
In the valley of Edenmore there were 
and are to be found the same passions, 
only upon a simpler scale, that we 
meet with in the world at large. The 
artless girl, aware that an occasional 
indulgence in tea was confined altoge- 
ther to those who constituted the aris- 
tocracy of the Glen, thought, among 
other motives, that by producing the 
teapot she was raising her own family 
to a level with that of the Cassidys, 
and this she did slyly on her brother's 
account ; but it so happened that the 
teapot being only a short time among 
them, she was ignorant of the precise 
term to bestow upon the spout, and 
without hesitation, or perhaps rather 
in the confusion of the moment, seized 
upon the chanter of the bagpipes as 
the readiest comparison that presented 
itself to her mind—the spout bearing 
in her opinion the same relation to the 
teapot that the chanter does to the pipes. 
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“Oh, no,” said Mary, “I'm ob- 
laiged to you, but I won't have any 
tay—I’ll be runnin’ home again.’ 

«* Never mind the tay now, Peggy, 
said Rickard ; “ its other things she’s 
thinkin’ about.” 

‘I know it is,” replied Peggy, who 
had taken the same view of Mary’s ex- 
citement as her sister, “* and no won- 
dher, for sure every one thought she 
was the biggest fortune in the Glen— 
howsomever, Mary, so far as Rickard 
is consarned, you needn’t cry about it, 
an’ so far as we’re consarned, you're 
as welcome here wid only a gown to 
your back as if you had thousands.” 

«You're wrong, Peggy,” said Rick- 
ard, “welcomer, welcomer—I’m glad 
she hasn’t a penny—we’re not rich 
here, Mary, but we have enough, an’ 
if you can content yourself wid our 
homely humble way, we'll be happier 
in our love for one another than wealth 
could make us if we hadn’t it. I know 
people said all along that it was your 
fortune I was afther, but they’ll now 
see to the contrairy.” 

* Widout a penny,” said old O’Sul- 
livan, an’ as you ‘stand, you'll be as 
welcome as the light o’ heaven to every 
one of us.” 

“I’m thankful to you all,” she re- 
plied, “I’m thankful to you all, in- 
deed J am—an’ from my heart out— 
an’ now, Rickard, will you see me 
home a part of the way ?” 

Rickard put on his hat an’ only said 
«‘ Come, Mary dear.” The rest all 
shook hands with her after their cold 
and inanimate manner, and, accompa- 
nied by Rickard, she bent her steps 
homewards. It is unnecessary to say 
that her heart was still full; for it la- 
boured under a sense of his calm ten- 
derness and’ generosity, that was like 
inward music to her spirit. They pro- 
ceeded for a considerable time in si- 
lence. At length Rickard spoke. 
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¢ Mary,” said he, “ I’m sure we will 
be happy ; every thing is turnin’ out as 
I wished it. You have now no fortune, 
an’ thanks be to God for that !—for 
now, Mary, I can show the world— 
you know it already—how I love you, 
an’ why I love you.” 

These words she felt burning within 
her, and it was still with difficulty she 
could speak. 

«I have often wished,” he proceed- 
ed—*‘ ay, a thousand times—that you 
had no fortune at all, and now, thank 
God, I have my wish. Did you ever 
think I cared for your fortune, Mary?” 

Mary glanced at him with a look of 
affectionate reproof. 

“‘ Forgive me for axin you sich a 
question,” he said; “I was wrong to 
do it.” 

Mary on her part was now silent, 
and evidently but little disposed to 
speak. In this way they passed on, 
with occasional snatches of conversa- 
tion, and oocasional pauses, until they 
came near a lonely little angle of the 
pathway that turned round so as to 
command a full view of her uncle’s 
house, which was very near them. 

«Now, Mary dear,” said he, “I 
will bid you good bye; you are now, 
indeed, my own dear Mary.’ 

Mary’s feelings overcame her; she 
felt herself on his bosom, and after a 
long burst of weeping, she whispered— 

“ Dear Rickard, | am happy; I want 
nothing more to make me happy.” 

** Yes, you do,” he whispered, lowly 
and tenderly ; “ you want the priest 
to make you my blessed an’ happy 
wife.” 

«‘OhI do,” she replied, breathingit in 
fragrance on his bosom—* your happy 
wife, Rickard—oh, your happy wife!” 

There was a moment’s silence, one 
parting embrace, and each, after a 
brief farewell, was hastening towards 
home. 
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HOMER'S HYMN TO HERMES. 
BY EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ., LL.B. 


I. 


Hermes, Jove’s son, O Muse, be now thy theme— 
Ruler of green Cyllene, and the bowers 
Of pastoral Arcady ; whom the supreme 
Lord of Olympus, in those starlit hours 
When with fair May he dallied on the flowers 
Begat, beneath a grove whose leafy shade 
The lovers hid from the sky-dwelling powers, 
And white-armed Juno, in sweet slumber laid, 
Dreamed not that Zeus embraced the modest Maian maid. 


lil, 


Now when great Zeus had perfected his will, 

And ten moons followed up love’s blandishment, 
Into this world—so destinies fulfil— 

This witness of his stolen amour was sent ; 

Ah, me! in sooth he was right eloquent, 
A crafty, cunning, oxen-stealing wight, 

A weaver, too, of dreams fantasque and quaint; 
A subtle knave, who loved concealing night, 
And fated was to play tricks rare and infinite. 


Ill. 


The morning’s dawn beheld the infant's birth— 
The rosy noon beheld him sweetly play, 
Upon a stringéd lute, a chaunt of mirth— 
At night he stole Apollo’s flocks away ; 
The crescent moon had lived but her third day, 
Since from his mother’s womb divine he leapt ; 
Within his cradle not an hour he lay, 
But with a loud laugh from his swathes he stept, 
And to the high-arched cave of Pheebus softly crept. 


IV. 


Before the cavern’s porch was spread a mead, 
Flower-prankt, whereon the urchin stood awhile, 
And seeing a tortoise on the blossoms feed, 
His eyes flashed up with many a sunny smile, 
And in his red cheek beamed a waggish wile ; 
A treasure rich the creature seemed to be, 
Though a slow-creeping animal and vile ; 
But Maia’s hopeful son, with wanton glee, 
Thus to the tortoise spake, and laughed right merrilie :— 


V. 


« A pleasant god-send art thou to me now, 

Most charming tortoise! Hail! for song and dance, 
And sparkling feast and garland-braided brow, 

Thou sure wert formed. I love thy countenance 












And dappled shell with many-coloured glance. 
Home thou shalt come with me ;—nay, no excuse ; 

If thou stay’st here, some sad and dire mischance 
May cut thee short: and of no trifling use 
Thou'lt be to me, sweet beast—so prithee not refuse. 








VI. 










“ Danger lurks near this spot—so come with me; 
Though while alive a charm is round thee spread, 
Thy songs, I’m sure, most exquisite will be— 
That is, my charming tortoise, when thou’rt dead.” 
So much this arch deceitful stripling said, 
And lifting, up in both his little hands 
The luckless tortoise, home he quickly sped 
Along the turf where oft the Nymphal bands 
Twine in the dance, and wait Diana’s sweet commands. 












Vil. 






Then with a scoop of sharp and polisht steel, 
Boring the hapless beast of mountain-glen, 

He let out life and breath. Less fleetly wheel 
The lightning-winged fancies of sick men 
Over their mind’s horizon troubled, when 

Pain with her thousand vultures gnaws the heart ; 
Less fleetly leap fierce lions from their den, 

From the proud eyes the beams less fleetly dart, 

Than Hermes now displayed the minstrel’s cunning art. 











VIII. 





Through the tough shell small apertures he made, 
At even distances, and through them tied 

The stems of reeds cut from the forest glade, 
Strings seven in number twined from skins well dried, 
And charged with silvery notes, he then applied: 

The cubits then he formed, to which he bound 
A bridge, and underneath a strong bull’s hide 

He drew, to catch the echo of the sound, 

And of the strains evoked to form a soft rebound. 











IX. 


Thus having wrought this instrument of sweetness, 
His plectrum laid he on its witching strings, 
To test his lovely plaything’s full completeness ; 
Even as he struck, a melody upsprings, 
Sweet as the white swan’s dying murmurings ; 
And then he improvised a noble song, 
Like those of boys when laughing summer brings 
The festal time, and floral faces throng 
Around the choirs, and love their pleasures does prolong. 











X. 


Of Zeus he sang, and May with beauteous sandal, 
And of their amorous meeting in the night, 

(The silent moon the lovers’ only candle), 

And of his birth, too, sang the graceless wight ; 
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His mother’s maids, and nymphs of beauty bright, 
The tripods that her palace did adorn, 
All the rich urns that did her household dight, 


The younkling hymned till evening of that morn, 
Wherein fair May with happy eyes a son saw born. 


XI. 


His wayward soul now bent new trick to find, 
His lyre within his cradle fair he laid, 
And from the fragrant palace, like a hind, 
He leap’d, and sought the topmost woodland glade, 
And there, alone and unsuspect, he made 
Another plot, arch, whimsical, and deep, 
Such as a master of the thieving trade 
Devises when dark night her watch doth keep 
And o’er the world is bound the fillet of fair sleep. 


XII. 


















The sun with fiery chariot and hot steeds 
Had sunk within the ocean’s azure breast, 

When Hermes on white-pinioned footsteps speeds 
Along the hillocks with gay flowerets drest, 
Where oft the sister muses take their rest. 

Here the immortal herds of heaven were stall’d, 
And here they fed in this seclusion blest ; 

Fifty the quick-eyed god at once enthrall’d— 

The rest with many a low on those departing call’d. 


XIII. 






The lowing herd the Maian urchin drove 
Off from their fellows, o’er the tracks of sand ; 
But ere they did a dozen yards remove, 
A trick of rare and deep device he plann’d ; 
Backward and forward, he the wandering band 
Drove, to mislead, if traced his flight should be ; 
His sandals then he cast on the sea-strand, 
And plucking branches from a tamarisk tree, 


With myrtle boughs he formed slippers most workmanlie. 


XIV. 






Around his feet these slippers then he lac’d, 
Whose leaves his footsteps destined were to hide, 
And thus encinctured, like a man in haste, 
He hurried down Pieria’s hilly side— 
But him, an old man by Onchestus spied, 
As in a vineyard, with rich grapes o’erlaid, 
Amid the clustering fruit his work he plied, 
Whom, when young Hermes saw, his course he stay’d, 
And thus addressed with voice, bold, shrill, and undismay’d. 


XV. 






«‘ Ho—Old one—who with shoulders bent art trimming 
Those sun-reared plants, methinks e’re ripe they grow, 

And that the wine they bear shall be seen brimming 

In cups, your hairs will have a whiter glow.— 
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But, hearken—ere upon my road I go, 
See not what thou hast seen; and in thine ear 

Keep close my words. Old Man, let no one know 
That I with this mine herd have pass’d thee here, 
Else shall thy blabbing tongue be sure to cost thee dear.” 


XVI. 


No more he spake—but on the broad-browed kine 
Through many a shady mountain and green vale, 
And fragrant lawn set over with flowers divine, 
Young Hermes drove, till over hill and dale 
The morning dawned, and the bright stars grew pale ; 
Forth rushed the Sun on pinions of red fire, 
And steeds of splendour, fleet as fleetest gale, 
And fair Selené with her stellar choir, 
Into her watch-tower, built of diamond, did retire. 


XVIT. 


Over the broad and silver-eddy'd river 
Alphéus hight, the fearless son of Jove, 

The herd of Phebus, with the golden quiver, 
With sturdy look, and daring foot-step drove, 
On to Admetus’ stalls and leafy grove, 

Where, on sweet lotus and the dew-sprent weed 
Cypérus fed; he made them onward move, 

All loudly lowing o’er the grassy mead, 

And stall’d them all, intent on a wild trick indeed. 


XVIII. 


A mighty heap of trees he first collected, 

And built them upward like some massy pyre ; 
Then, having all his intellect directed 

Into one point, he found the source of fire ; 

Two laurel boughshe smoothed with iron wire, 
And rubbed them quickly to and fro his hands ; 

Up the hot flame to heaven did soon aspire— 
Aside the urchin puts the flaming brands, 
While with delicious joy his god-like soul expands. 


XIX. 


To Hermes thus we owe the happy art 
Of fire, in this wild expedition found ; 
But he, collecting all the logs apart, 
Lighted them up; the blaze burst fiercely round, 
Redly illumining all that green-wood ground. 
Then seized two mighty cows, with hoofs all bent, 
Which to the flame of Vulcan, world-renown’d, 
He dragged, while many a bellow loudly sent 
From their deep lungs, proclaimed they guessed the god’s intent. 


XX. 


The panting beasts he hurled upon the grass, 
Such strength divine he found in every vein, 

And through their hearts his knife began to pass, 
Then he cut up their limbs upon the plain, 
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And toasted on long spits, of oaken grain, 
The chine and flesh, and the black blood that lay 
Within the intestines. Did he then refrain ? 
No—but the beasts he next began to flay, 
And stretched their hides upon a rock, rough, old, and grey. 
XXI. 
In ancient times, as now, the custom was 
To let the meat grow old and soft for use ; 
But laughter-loving little Hermes draws 
The flesh forth on the sward, where rich with juice, 
Twelve parts he portioned for each bright recluse, 
Who sits enthroned in palaces of air ; 
Then without any further stay or truce 
The sacred joints he roasted with due care, 
And sniffed the savoury scents that round him wafted were. 


XXIL 
The dainty perfume of the roasted meat 
Tempted him sorely, though of birth divine ; 
But yet his haughty heart refused to eat, 
As o’er the hills he strode, he longed to dine ; 
But first, with caution worthy of his line, 
The hoofs, and horns, and head he there consum’d, 
No trace he left to show his wild design 
And felon deed: the ashes he entomb’d, 
And to the mighty stream his leafy sandals doom’d. 


XXIII. 


Thus he worked all the night, while the clear Moon 
Cast round the silvery brightness of her eyes ; 

The morning dawned in rosy light, and soon 
Homeward across the hills young Hermes hies ; 
Nor god nor mortal did the thief surprise ; 

The watch-dog bayed not as the Infant pass’d, 
But on he went in solitary wise 

To his own house ; the locks he found all fast, 

But he shot through the doors like an autumnal blast. 


XXIV. 
Straight through the gorgeous portal of the cave 
With cautious, wind-like footstep Hermes stole 
Lightly as breathes the Zephyr o’er the wave— 
Then to the cradle, the arch stripling’s goal, 
In the grey gloaming, fox-like did he prowl ; 
And entered in, and round his body spread 
The swathing robes, and with grimaces droll 
Took up the tortoise-lyre that on his bed, 
Had lain all night, while he o’er vale and mountain fled. 
XXV. 
Yet scaped he not his Mother’s watchful gaze, 
And well she knew that he had rambled free ; 
“ Why, thou deceitful-hearted babe,” she says, 
And whence com’st thou ?—all night where couldst thou be, 
Clothed in thy impudence ?—but hark to me, 
Latona’s son in chains thy limbs shall bind 
Strong and unbreakable ; and nought for thee 
Will then avail thy wily-plotting mind, 
Though with ten thousand schemes and tricks of art well lin’d. 
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XAVEI. 


« A precious plague for men and gods immortal 
Thy father Jove created, when he made 
Thee and thy planning heart”—'Thus from the portal 
Of her gold chamber heavenly Maia said :— 
Hermes replied in words with guile inlaid :— 
«* Mother of mine, why thus reprove your son, 
As if like other babes I knew no trade, 
But were fit only by my nurse to run, 
My soul unskilled—my knowledge scarcely well begun ? 
XXVII. 
** But I will show you what your babe can do ; 
A deep design within my soul I rear ; 
Sure to advantage only rae and you ; 
No other creature’s worthy of my care. 
It would be sooth a very fine affair, 
If you and I should always here sojourn 
Without of gifts and meat at least a share ; 
Better ’twould be we both should take our turn 
With the bright gods at food, and drain the ambrosial urn. 


XXVIII, 


‘¢ From the fair lot my father gave Apollo, 
I’ve made a vow to slice a pleasant share ; 
If he consents not, over hill and hollow, 
The prey snatched off, or stolen, I then will bear ; 
The crown of theft was Hermes born to wear, 
And I will wear it. If the Phebean then 
Should seek to find me out, let him beware ; 
I can play tricks that baffle god-like men, 
And little would I reck to make his shrine a den. 
XXIX. 
« You know the Pythian Temple; great, divine, 
Profusely gorged with tripods of fine gold: 
That jewelled fane I'd gladly undermine, 
And all its wealth in mine own hands behold. 
Rich are the vestments that those walls enfold ; 
Splendid the ornaments of bronze and steel, 
Bequeathed by kings, and queens, and warriors bold ; 
Vainly the priests those treasures rare would seal 
From my close-searching eyes, if once I wished to steal.” 


XXX. 


Thus Hermes, born of Zeus, who proudly wields 

The immortal aegis, spake with modest May ; 
Till from the Ocean’s deep cerulean fields 

Aurora rose, the blushing Queen of Day ; 

Just at this hour Apollo took his way 
Down by Onchestus and its leafy bowers, 

Where that same vine-dresser, uncouth and gray, 
He sees amid his grapes and laughing flowers, 
Thus to him speaks the god whose smile gilds all the hours. 

XXXL 

« Hearken, old ditcher of Onchestus green, 

From rich Pieria hither do I wend, 


After my herds which late have stolen been 
From the fat pasture where they well were penn’d, 
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All milky cows whose horns in circles bend ; 
Near them, but yet apart a black bull fed, 
And four fierce mastiffs did on them attend, 
Unanimous as if one human head 
Were their's, and yet some knave the herd away has led. 
XXXIL 
« The dogs and bull alone are left behind, 
A wondrous oversight of the smart thief ; 
The cows went off, when yester's eve declin’d, 
From their soft beds, laid o’er with many a leaf ; 
Their loss has filled my soul with blackest grief ; 
And after them distractedly I haste, 
Hoping to get some hint or notice brief, 
By which those valued herds may yet be trac’d ; 
Tell me, then, have these cows here by this vineyard pac’d ?” 


XXXII. 


Then answered the Old Man—* My friend, 'twere hard 
Justly to speak of all mine eyes do see ; 
Many pass here, and well am I debarr’d 
From judging if their bent be honesty, 
Or knavery their trade, ’tis nought to me ; 
From dawn until the evening’s light decline, 
I worked amid these vines incessantly, 
And then I saw a portent half divine, 
Which puzzles sore, good sir, these aged brains of mine. 
XXXIV. 
“© Methought I saw a babe but newly born 
(Or if no mortal child, be sure a god), 
Driving these herds, famed for the beauteous horn, 
Along the fields, and urging with a rod ; 
After them curiously the infant trod, 
For to their flowing tails he turned his back, 
And sometimes gave an arch and waggish nod 
Of triumph, as he thus confused the track— 
Skilful was he who first devised so deep a knack.” 
XXXV. 
So to Apollo spake the Onchestian swain, 
The god passed on in silence, deep in thought, 
The Old Man's language pointed out too plain 
The babe of grace late to Olympus brought: 
A cloud of purple, the divinest wrought, 
The god wrapped round his shoulders broad and fair ; 
Pylos renowned immediately he sought, 
Rushing like arrowy-lightning through the air, 
And thus exclaimed aloud, viewing the footmarks there. 
XXXVI. 
« Strange and miraculous, indeed, this sight! 
Behold the vestiges of my fair cows, 
With steps reversed towards those fields so white 
With asphodel, where they were wont to browse ; 
But these wild footprints !—Providence allows 
To neither man, nor wolf, nor pard, nor boar, 
Such feet as these resemble ; much they rouse 
My expectation, and my wonder more 
Increases as I scan and view them o’er and o’er.’ 
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XXXVII. 


Here ceased Apollo, son of thundering Jove, 
And sought Cyllene’s heights with wood o’ergrown, 
And the deep dell embraced by a green grove, 
Where the ambrosial Nymph unloosed her zone ; 
And to the holder of the Olympian throne 
Brought forth a child, beautiful Mercury : 
A pleasant perfume from the mountain blown 
Saluted his arrival—suddenly 
From his purpureal cloud like light descended he. 


XXXVI. 


Many a fleecy flock was pastured there, 
And many a flower of rosy lustre grew ; 
Phebus passed on, rapt in his present care, 
And heeded not the scene ; then he stepped through 
The brazen cavern where he caught the view 
Of the Saturnian babe, who quickly piled 
The swaddling clothes around, for well he knew 
He sought the herd whereof he had been beguiled ; 
And then like a masked brand the roguish urchin smiled. 


XXXIX. 


From the far-shooting god his laughs to hide, 
His head he covered with the tapestry, 
And like a new-washed babe to look he tried, 
Who wooes sweet slumber smiling innocently ; 
The helpless tortoise in his arms held he. 
Instantly Zeus-born Phebus sees and knows 
The mountain maid, fair May, with Mercury ; 
He stays not, but around his glances throws, 
The cavern’s hidden gear determined to expose. 


xL. 


He searched the cavern, ransacked each recess, 
And found some things for which he did not look ; 
But no trace of his cows his sight did bless. 
A shining key of silver then he took, 
With which he opened many a secret nook; 
No kine were there, but nectar in gold bowls, 
And sweet ambrosia that gay perfume shook ; 
Gems in abundance, silver in dark holes, 
Robes of rich scarlet mixed with snow-white nymphal stoles. 


XLI. 


Such as the blessed mansions have within, 
But not a trace of cows his godship found ; 
Greatly perplexed, he rubbed his beardless chin, 
Looking extremely anxious and profound ; 
Then he addressed young Mercury renowned : 
*¢ O babe of beauty, in thy cradle’s breast 
Happily nestled, rise—at once expound 
Where thou hast stored away my heifers best? 
Answer, or we shall fight, and, trust me, not in jest. 
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XLIL. 


« T'll seize thee by the head, and ruthlessly 
Will fling thy carease down to murky hell, 
Unless this moment, Hermes, thou to me 
The secret of this robbery dost tell ; 
Not mighty Zeus, though king in heaven he dwell, 
Nor thy enchanting mother thee shall save : 
Up, then, this instant, ere I thee compel, 
I know not if ’twill please thee, little knave, 
To lord it o’er a few grim tenants of the grave.” 


XLII. 


To him our Hermean stripling answers thus:— 

« Latonian-born, what cruel words are these ? 
Why come you for your stolen cows to us? 

As if a babe or gentle dame could seize ; 

To heaven I'll swear it on my bended knees, 
I neither saw, nor know, nor ever heard 

A single hint of these sad robberies. 
I’m sorry for you, Phebus—on my word— 
But to charge me is poor, and perfectly absurd. 


XLIV. 


*¢ Tell me how I a cow-stealer resemble, 
Who am a little infant on the knee? 

Whose limbs with weakness like an aspen tremble— 
Far different thoughts, believe me, dwell with me. 
Sleep I require, and suckled need to be ; 

With my small swathing robes I toy and play, 

Or paddle in a bath, or laugh and flee 

Unto my mother’s bosom, where I stay 

As if on roses couched, and slumber all the day. 


XLV. 


«¢ Let no one know of this absurd contention, 
Or you'll be laughed at wheresoe’er you go ; 
The charge is far too comical to mention— 
What! that a little babe should to and fro 
Wander a-stealing cattle? Well you know 
I was born yesterday. My tender feet 
Alone would hinder ; but that I may show 
This falsehood, hear me now an oath repeat: 
By Jove’s immortal head I swear I’m not the cheat 


XLVI. 


You kindly take me for; the wretches vile 
Who thus have plundered you, I know them not. 
And what are cows? Although I see you smile, 
A single notion, trust me, I've not got ; 
If I have, may I by thy shafts be shot.” 
Thus this most knavish younkling gravely spoke ; 
Yet while he swore to prop his felon plot, 
A laugh he could not check i’ the middle broke, 
And loudly whistled he, musing on the good joke. 
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XLVII. 






Him thus Apollo answered, softly smiling: 
“ O wily, sly, deceitful-hearted child, 
If thou continuest in this way beguiling, 
Many a good man’s house in frolic wild 
By thee and thine, arch thief, shall be defiled ; 
And many a herd and shepherd of fat flocks 
Shall mourn his cows and sheep, when in the mild 
And gentle moonlight o’er the hills and rocks 
Thou, bent on theft, shalt steal, cunningly as the fox. 














XLVIII. 






«¢ But come, arouse thee, lest thy present sleep, 
Perchance, should be thy last ; quick from thy bed 
Companion of the midnight, hither creep, 
Nor be thy love for fame disquieted. 
In after years by bards it shall be said: 
Immortal honour and the glory chief 
Of all the filching tribes upon the head 
Of Hermes, called by men the monarch-thief 
Descended in his youth, and crowned with laurel leaf.” 














XL X. 






Phebus Apollo having thus far spoken, 
Took up the child, who soon resolved to show 
Unto his captor by some certain token, 
The gratefulness he felt, and he did so. 
Pheebus, who could not the rich gift foreknow 
Amazed and furious, dashed unto the earth 
The babe who such a prize could dare bestow. 
Sitting before him with no face of mirth, 
He thus addressed the child of bright eternal birth. 













L. 


‘«‘ Swathe-wrapped young son of Zeus and modest May, 
By this thine augury my cows I'll find, 
Thou shalt direct my feet unto the way’”— 
Hesaid. Cyllenian Hermes like some wind 
Of giant might, but still with subtile mind 
Starts up, and raising to his ears both hands, 
His swaddling vest round him he tightly twined : 
Fiercely he looks—the god entire he stands— 
And of Apollo thus with sternest voice demands :— 














LI, 


«‘ What would’st with me, thou, of all gods the bravest ? 
Why angry still for those fat heifers lost ? 
I will not be thy victim when thou ravest ; 
This theft indeed I’ve felt unto my cost. 
For steal them I did not ; my eyes ne’er cross’d 
O’er their fat bodies ; only by report 
Knew I what things cows are. But since, mind-tost 
And harassed by this charge, for thy disport 
I long have been, I now appeal to Jove’s imperial court.” 
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Lil. 


Thus Pheebus fair, Latona’s glorious son, 
And Mercury, the woodland wanderer, 
Through their fantastic quarrels, hours had spun, 
One stout to charge, the other to demur, 
While victory crowned neither competitor. 
By art, and sounding rhetoric, Hermes sought 
To trick the Silver-Bowman, or deter ; 
But finding that he gained by lying naught, 
Over the sand he rushed with eye and bearing haught. 


LUI. 


After him followed Phebus till they came ' 
Unto the starr’d and odoriferous floor, 
Where Zeus sat throned in thunder, and the flame 
Of fiery lightning which flashed fiercely o’er 
The Olympian halls; his mighty feet before 
Talents of gold were placed, the rich emprize 
Of him from whose fair lips white truth should soar ; 
Rumour along the snowy summits hies, 
And flings abroad the news of this great enterprise. 


LIV. 


Right to their lofty palaces of splendour 
Th’ Immortals hurried, each assumed his throne ; 
Before them stood the plaintiff and defender, 
Hermes and Phebus, born of sweet Latone. 
(He by his silver bow and shafts was known) 
‘‘ Whence drivest thou this weak and baby prey ?” 
Were the first words of Zeus, in thunder-tone, 
* A herald-child, born but of yesterday ; 
And why request the gods this trifling suit to weigh ?” 


LV. 


Apollo, heavenly archer, then replied— 
“«* Almighty father when my words you hear, 
You will not me alone for stealing chide— 
I found this infant, whom you pity, near 
Cyllene’s hills, a robber without fear, 
Prowling for prey, with scent and knowledge keen ; 
A mocker constant, but in gibe and sneer, 
Such as no other deity I’ve seen, 
Or earthly nurtured man ever as yet has been.” 


LVI. 


* My fine fat cows he stole from their own lawn, 
At yester-eve, and by the wave-lashed shore 
Of the resounding ocean, until dawn, 
In a straight line he drove them him before. 
But to mislead the eye that might explore 
Their cloven prints, he, by some strange deceit, 
Their footsteps so confused, that to restore 
The track they went and find their dark retreat 
Is not in god-like wit, so nicely planned the cheat. 
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LVI. 


*‘ Their footmarks in the black dust point towards 
That very field of flowery asphodel 

From which he stole them ; yet no trace affords 
A hint of the recess where now they dwell ; 
The thief himself, cunning as words can tell, 

Fellowed—I know not which—on foot or hand, 
Over the sandy plain ; some monstrous spell 

Long while it seemed, I could not understand, 

It looked as if he trailed oak branches o’er the sand. 


LVIII. 


* But when the sand-banks huge the rogue had pass’d, 
He mingled so the marks that nought could show 
The vestiges ; in heaps the dust he cast ; 
Onward he hurried like a hound-chased roe 
O’er the hard ground; an old man, whom I know, 
By Pylos saw him goading the wide-brow'd 
And wearied cattle through the river’s flow : 
Some then he separated from the crowd 
And sacrificed—the woods he thought the deed would shroud. 


LIX. 


«¢ When he these noble acts had finished, home, 

Like one who well performed his part, he wended ; 
To bed he crept, while the dark clouds did gloam 

By shadow and by swathe so well defended, 

That thine own eagle, Jove, though heaven-descended, 
Could not have pierced the gloom with his star-eyes ; 

There the babe couched himself, no doubt some splendid 
New act of theft to plan, for guile and lies 
Are his whole stock in trade, by these he hopes to rise, 


LX. 


*‘ But when I taxed him with the theft, he swore 
By every oath, he neither heard nor saw 
Aught of my priceless cows, and so I bore 
The urchin hither, claiming right and law. 
Is it not just him to your bar to draw ?” 
Pheebus Apollo having thus address’d 
The assembled gods sat down. No fear, no awe 
Was seen in Hermes, now the suit was press’d ; 
He rose, and thus repelled the charge with swelling crest. 


LXI. 


« Oh, father Jove, the truth I will reveal, 
Truth my divinity is, and aye shall be ; 
Falsehood I know not, right I ne’er conceal— 
This morning when the sun rose from the sea, 
Seeking his curve-hoof’d kine, he came to me 
With no immortal, no truth-loving choir 
Of deities, to watch how threateningly 
He looked and swore, with tongue and aspect dire, 
If I found not these cows, to hurl me to hell fire. 
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LiIl. 


« Girded he is, I know, with strength of lions, 
His limbs colossal, in his muscles power ; 
Well may Apollo bid me to defiance, 
For crowned is he with youth’s enchanting flower, 
I am a little child born but an hour, 
And hence his boldness, for he would not dare 
To menace me if vigour were my dower ; 
How am [ like a thief from mountain lair ? 
How, strong enough wild fire-ey’d heifers to ensnare ? 


LXIII. 


« Believe me, you who are my heavenly father, 
As I do hope to win fair fortune’s smile, 
Never these cows ethereal did I gather, 
Ne’er did I drive them off, or wend by Pyle. 
Sun-bright Apollo, why should I beguile ? 
I love him, I love all the gods, and you 
Know in your heart this calumny how vile ; 
You know that all I’ve said, Great Sire, is true, 
That justice gems my words as flowers the silver dew. 


LXIV. 


‘By those bright vestibules, well-made, eternal, 
The truth I’ve spoken, Sire, and nought beside ; 
A day shall come when all these lies infernal, 
Trump’d up by Pheebus, like hot lead shall glide 
Down on his heart, for daring thus in pride 
Zeus to mislead, and all who here attend. 


Let him beware when strength with me shall bide,, 
I for this slander will make sure amend ; 
Till then your aid I crave, the helpless babe defend.” 


LXV. 


Thus the Cyllenian Argiphont his cause 
Pleaded before the gods, while his eyes show’d 
How much he mocked the judges and their laws; 
His swaddling clothes loosely around him flow’d— 
The Eternal laughed aloud to see the mode 
In which his swindling son denied the theft. 
Both of his sons he bid lay by the load 
Of hate that mutually their spirits cleft, 


And thus advis’d the Hermean fam’d for his plunders deft. 


LXVI. 


To go with innocence of heart and mind 
With Phebus, and point out the place wherein 
Those mighty-headed heifers were confined, 
And ofthe matter make no further din! 
Hermes assented with his usual grin, 
For who can sov’ran Jove’s commands resist ? 
Together they went forth, each like the twin 
Of the other, such true friendship seem’d to exist 
Between those two but late fiercely antagonist. 
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LXVII. 


They wend to Pylos, and the sandy fords 
Of the Alphean stream that rolls in might, 
And the green lands and stalls where wealthy hoards 
Grow up profusely in the hour of night. 
There Hermes from the cave of stone snow-white 
Drove out the kine famed for the massive head 
From darkness into the serene sunlight : 
Pheebus who saw apart the cow hides spread 
To his all-glorious brother thus in wonder said. 


LXVIII. 


s¢ Plotter, how could’st thou two such heifers kill ? 
And how so well their hides enormous flay? 
Where got’st thou such redundancy of skill ? 
Sent from thy mother’s womb but yesterday : 
I know not if thy wit or vigour may 
Most challenge wonder, but ’tis scarcely wise 
To let thee loose, and have unguarded sway, 
Cyllenian son of Maia”—thus he cries, 
And on this cunning babe stout handcuffs coolly ties. 


LXIX. 


Down fell the handcuffs straight upon the ground, 

Among the beauteous cattle loosely thrown 
By the mysterious art and craft profound 

Of Hermes, who by this manceuvre shewn 

Of his friend's kindliness, and fearful grown, 
Lest he might suffer some sad penalty 

For all his pranks and thievings to atone, 
Looked round the place with anxious, hurried eye, 
Seeking some hidden nook where he might safely lie. 


LXX. 


A new device he suddenly adopted, 

Unto his wish the Far Shooter to bend, 
Flight was a coward notion; so he dropp’d it, 

Nor did he long in cogitating spend, 

But seized the lyre in which he used to blend 
Notes of divinest ministrelsy, and smites 

With golden plectrum the sweet strings which send 
Strains that breathe music’s perfectest delights, 
And Pheebus listens while his song the babe recites. 


LXXI. 


By the left hand of Phcebus Hermes stood, 
And beat the speaking chords of his new lyre, 
Mingling its music with the silvery flood 
Of voice which from his lips as some rich quire 
Rose through the air in melody’s attire ; 
The gods immortal, and the shady earth 
He twined amid his strains that love inspire, 
And of their order and primeval birth, 
And how to each is sent, a lot coequal with his worth. 
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LXXII 


And then in glorious music he proclaim’d, 

The first among the goddesses from whom 
I'he Muses spring, Mnemosyne long nam’d, 

And other deities of light and bloom. 

For every one in rank the god found room ; 
And all he celebrated with such grace, 


And ornate beauty that he did illume 
Their actions with new charms ; meanwhile the face 
Of listening Pheebus shone, and joy held there its place. 


LXXIII. 


Thus spake he to the child in words with wings— 
« You cunning little cow-killer, you boy 
Made for light banquets with your sounding strings, 
These fifty heifers wherein you found joy 
You’re worthy of, your wits you so employ ; 
But tell me now you witty son of May, 
Where got you this sweet and sonorous toy ? 
Where learned you so the art on lute to play? 
Born, was it, with you, child, on your glad natal day ? 


LXXIV. 


« Did any sky-throned god or mortal man 
Bestow on you the gift of song divine, 
And this enchanting voice, whose volume can 
And does excel, all that those ears of mine 
Heard from a mortal or immortal line ? 
All must to thee, impostor, son of Jove, 
The palm of triumph in sweet verse assign ; 
Deliciously you blend delight and love, 
And lull to sleep like leaves that rustle in some grove. 


LXXV. 


** T haunt the Muses nine, Olympian born, 
And well I know the wild deliciousness 
Of flower-soft-song, and pipe and rustic horn, 
With whose gay sounds my ears they often bless ; 
But never knew I rapture’s full excess, 
Until to thy luxurious notes I listen’d, 
Which youthful joys so perfectly express, 
Not with mere tinkling rhyme are they bedizen’d, 
But with the very soul of song thy numbers glisten’d. 


LXXVI. 


“ But since, though small, most splendid gifts thou hast, 
To thee and to thy mother thus I vow, 
By this fair cornel spear with steel bound fast, 
Maia and thee, brisk boy, I will endow 
With gorgeous presents—henceforth she and thou 
Immortal honour midst the gods shall claim, 
Nor any shall her claim dare disallow.” 
Thus did Apollo his intentions name ; 
Hermes returns in words that wisdom’s self might frame. 
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LXXVII. 

“ Wisely, far shooting Phebus, thou hast ask’d ; 
I have no scruple now to tell thee all, 

Frank will I be, and speak with words unmask’d, 
Though once you wished to see me firm in thrall. 
Wise and supreme thou art, and in the hall 

Of heaven among the ever-living sons 
Of Jupiter thy words of sapience fall ; 

Great Zeus himself from his eternal thrones 

Honours thee most, and ne’er thy prudent counsel shuns, 


LXXVIII. 
«Gifts of great price to thee thy Sire has giv’n, 
Prophecy, knowledge of the gloomy Fates, 
No son of his in the broad earth or heaven 
With thee in worth, far-shooting god, he rates ; 
Domains, and power, and opulence, and states 
He also gave thee,—and thy favour’s such 
No friend of thine long upon fortune waits, 
But all her blessings best at once does clutch, 
For Jupiter grants all to one he loves so much. 


LXXIX. 

«* But since thy mind moves thee to strike the harp ; 

Sing—sweep the strings: be music thy sole pleasure 
Let care or gloom ne'er thy glad moments warp, 

But all glide onward in a golden measure: 

Here, take from me this sweetly-speaking treasure, 
Beautiful voices dwell within its breast, 

To soothe thee in thine hours of sunny leisure ; 
The dance of nymphs, the board where wit and jest 
Go round like planets, hence will draw their purest zest. 


LXXi. 


«Twill bring thee gladness in the night and day, 
’*T will lend Elysian visions to thine eyes, 
If thou can’st only wake the magic lay 
That in its depths, like a glad spirit lies ; 
*Twill gild with purple light thy reveries ; 
And wake such heavenly feelings in thy heart 
That he who without music lives and dies, 
Loses, be sure, of life the rosiest part, 
And well may curse the fate that taught him not the art. 


LXXXI. 
«* He who in ignorance this fair lyre uses, 
Receives discordant answers for his pains, 
But thou, whose soul enshrines the golden Muses, 
Can’st ne’er unskilfully evoke its strains ; 
Never, in hands like thine, the lyre complains ; 
Henceforth as herdsmen we our cows shall feed, 
And when in love they mingle on the plains 
We shall be blessed by a most noble breed, 
Thou wilt not covetously demand more than thy meed.” 


LXXXIlI. 


He spake, and gracefully to Phoebus handed 
The precious lute ; the god gave him the whip 
Whose lash he oft had o’er his cows expanded ; 
Hermes received it with a merry lip ; 
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Apollo took the lute and ’gan to slip 
The plectrum o'er its strings ; sweet harmony 
As e’er made maidens on the light toe trip 
Rose from the lute, and breathed bewitchingly, 
While Phebus hymned a song that echoed o’er the sea. 


LXXXIII. 


The cows ran wandering o’er the ambrosial meadow, 
While these most beauteous children of Jove went 
Back to Olympus, sleeping in the shadow 
Of the rich sun, its peaks with snows o’ersprent ; 
From the light lute melodious breath was sent, 
And Jove rejoiced to see his sons united 
Like flowers in Friendship’s rosy garland blent, 
Each on the other gazed with face delighted, 
And from that hour to this their love has ne’er been blighted. 
LXXXIV. 
The happy hour that saw them interchange 
Presents, beheld them found a friendship there ; 
Thenceforth along the woodland hills they range, 
Waking sweet Echo with their pipings rare, 
Round them an atmosphere of song they bear ; 
Each by advice improving still the other. 
Once the Latonian, with suspicious air, 
Which, with a laugh, he vainly sought to smother, 
Addressed young Hermes thus,—his wily-plotting brother. 


LXXXV. 
“I fear thee, Maian infant, and thy schemings, 
Lest thou my harp and bended bow should’st steal, 
For every now and then thine eye’s sly gleamings 
Show that deceitful plots are all thy zeal ; 
Zeus unto thee great secrets did reveal, 
And gave thee jewels of fine intellect, 
To make all men before thee lowly kneel ; 
But wilt thou now my wishes not reject ? 
Swear by eternal Styx—if Styx thou do’st respect— 


LXXXVI. 


* That these from thine arch plottings shall be safe ; 
Greatly my fondness for thee shall increase, 
If thou this little oath wilt now vouchsafe.” 
Hermes replied, ‘* Apollo, as you please ;” 
And then his friend’s suspicions to appease, 
He stoutly swore by the dark Stygian river 
That from his cunning hand safe should be these, 
And that his fane he would dismantle never ; 
Eternal love then swore he of the Golden Quiver. 


LXXXVII. 


He vowed that no one man or happy god 
Should be so dear to him in heart and mind, 
And, as a love-token bestowed a rod 
In which were Wealth and Happiness combined, 
Trefoil of gold around it was entwined ; 
And it was hammered from the purest ore, 
Fashioned to save from foes of every kind ; 
Knowledge and Genius, Wisdom, heavenly Lore, 
Within its slender form this wand of wonder bore. 
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LXXXVIII. 


* All the sage counsels of the Eternal’s breast, 
All the amazing stores of Prophecy, 

It knows, and will pour forth at thy request, 
And teach thee wonders, divinations high ; 
Seek not into its mysteries to pry, 

For those in Jove’s omniscient heart are wrapt ; 
Nor ask me more, for a great oath have I 

Sworn in Olympus, beautiful, cloud-capt, 

Never to tell the things in his large spirit mapp’d. 


LXXXIX. 


“It is not fit that other gods should know 

These wondrous secrets of the Thunder-king, 
Keep then this golden wand that I bestow, 

Nor seek from me the hidden fates to wring, 

The many who around my Temples cling, 
Asking mysterious oracles, shall leave 

The Holy Shrines contented ; like fair spring, 
An atmosphere of light I round them weave, 
And never can they say that I their hearts deceive. 


xc. 


“ But whoso trusts in folly-speaking birds, 
And haunts my fane some prophecy to hear, 
Shall have an Oracle whose misty words 
Shall keep the voice of promise to his ear ; 
But lead him wildly wrong in his career, 
Though of his presents I'll of course take care— 
There is another secret of the sphere 
Which thou shalt know, offspring of Maia fair, 
And Zeus whose meteor shield flashes with awful glare. 


xXCI. 


“ Three virgin sisters, Destinies, there are 
Rejoicing in fleet pinions ; round their brows 
Is scattered flour, that glitters like a star 
In the Parnassian vale of trees they house ; 
From these, when tending my immortal cows, 
I learned the gift of prophecy ; our Sire 
Heeded it not. On honey they carouse, 
And having eaten, with oracular fire 
They glow, and tell the things their madness does inspire. 


XclIl. 


“ But if, of the sweet meat you them deprive, 

Soul-less they are, and sealed up are their lips, 
Vainly to win their wisdom words you'll strive, 

No oracle from them like honey drips ; 

Rule these—thy cows—and all of life that trips 
O’er the broad-bosomed earth, lion and steed, 

And dog and boar ; and when the death-eclipse 
Comes on the sunlike soul, wend thou with speed, 
And like a planet bright conduct it in its need.” 
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XclIl. 


Thus sov'ran Phebus cherished Maia’s boy, 
And the Saturnian beauty shed on both, 
To mix with men and gods became the joy 
Of Hermes, who increased in strength and growth ; 
To plunder all he still was nothing loth, 
And when the Night spread o’er the earth her veil 
He rambled robbing, for he hated sloth— 
Enchanting son of Zeus and Maia hail! 
Ne’er shall I cease to hymn thy praise in bardic tale. 


IRISH RECORDS.* 


In Ireland, “ well begun” and “half 
done” are very different things. A 
number of most important and praise- 
worthy undertakings, even of late 
years, have been very well begun, but 
never reached a quarter of their com- 
pletion; and if want of perseverance 
be our national failing, certainly there 
is no lack of example in the promises 
of our, governments to encourage it. 
One politician says that we are not 
half conquered; another, that we are 
not half civilized; another, that we 
are not half represented—nothing ap- 
pears to be complete with us; and of all 
the departments in the Irish govern- 
ment, the “finishing department” is 
admitted on all hands to be the most 
deficient. 

It is easy to multiply examples of 
this dread of perfection. Two noto- 
rious instances of a literary kind have 
occurred of late years, in the abandon- 
ment of the Ordnance Memoir and the 
Record Commission. Statistical in- 
formation was admitted to be a great 
want in Ireland—a grand, comprehen- 
sive, and most imposing plan to sup- 
ply the deficiency was proposed to ac- 
company the Ordnance Survey. Pub- 
lic expectation was naturally excited— 
authentic and accurate information— 
geological, geographical, antiquarian— 
in fact universal—was collected as to 
every part of the kingdom. A memoir 
was collected of one county, and there 
the mighty design terminated ! 

Similar was the fate of the Record 
Commission. After the expenditure 


of an immense sum of money, and the 
labour of twenty years, the commission 
published three volumes, and was put 
an end to! We do not underrate what 
they effected in the way of discovery 
and arrangement. In these depart- 
ments, their exertions were of inesti- 
mable value. They traced out, and 
made available for use a vast store of 
authentic and most curious historical 
documents, which were by their la- 
bour saved from total loss—but in the 
way of publication the results of the 
commision were most miserably inade- 
quate to either the wants of the coun- 
try or the expectation excited. An- 
cient records, however skilfully ar- 
ranged, while stored in public reposi- 
tories, are a closed book to the vast 
majority of people who would use 
them. The caution indispensable for 
their preservation necessarily makes 
access to them very difficult. The 
character in which they are written 
presents a still greater impediment ; 
for the person who would use them in 
their original state must go through a 
new and difficult education before he 
can even mechanically read them. 

The state of the public records in 
Ireland, before their final arrange- 
ment by the record commissioners, 
had been frequently the subject of at- 
tention. So early as the reign of 
Henry VII., an act of parliament was 
passed A.D. 1495, on the subject, 
which recites that a great number of 
records had been stolen from the trea- 
sury of Trym, and provides for making 
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proclamation that * whatsoever person 
have any of the stolen rolls, records, 
or inquisitions, or knoweth where they 
be, and doe not deliver them, or show 
where they be, to the king’s counsail 
in two months, should be felons at- 
tainted.” An order of state for the 
better preservation of public records 
in Ireland was made in 5 Edward VI., 
A.D. 1550, and commissioners of re- 
cords were appointed in 36 Elizabeth, 
A.D. 1594. Sir John Davis, in the 
reign of James the First, expresses his 
regret at the neglected state of Irish 
records, the value of which he appre- 
ciated very highly ; and amongst Lord 
Strafford’s letters there is one dated 
March, 1635, lamenting the want of 
some treasuries for public records in 
thiskingdom. A king’sletter was issued 
by Charles II., in 1671, for making in- 
ventories and indexes of our Records, 
and there are a vast number of orders 
and acts of the Irish Parliament for 
similar purposes between 1700 and 
1792. 

This apparent anxiety for their pre- 
servation presents a singular contrast 
to the real carelessness with which 
they were kept. The numbers of 
chasms in the Records of an early date 
are a proof of this, and a few of the 
incidents disclosed in the reports of 
the record commission show that the 
losses are not assignable solely to the dis- 
turbed and lawless state of the king- 
dom. One great chasm in the parlia- 
ment rolls in the reign of Henry VI. is 
accounted for by an entry in the 
rolls’ office catalogue, stating that the 
roll had been lent to the Primate, and 
not returned! A number of ori- 
ginal state papersin Birmingham tower 
are mentioned as being in such a state 
at the time of the commissioners’ first 
report, that it was impossible to say 
what they were; for they had been 
thrown in at a hole over the door of 
the room in which they lay, and it was 
so full and so dusty that it was impos- 
sible to open the door without being 
overwhelmed with the dirt. If such 
was the state of the documents in our 
public repositories, what must have 
been the fortune of the vast numbers 
which were only kept in the private 
houses of the officers, who had charge of 
them, and were handed down from 
each to his successor, without any ef- 
fectual check whatsoever to secure 
either care or honesty in preserving 
them ? 
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What renders the loss or spoliation 
of Irish records still more to be re- 
gretted is the want of secondary evi- 
dence of them. Full details of docu- 
ments are given by few of the early 
Irish writers. The published speci- 
mens of Irish records, in books of ear- 
lier date than the record commission, 
are to be found chiefly in desultory 
tracts and not very accurate collec- 
tions, and even these few in number, 
affording a striking contrast to the 
great bulk and scrupulous accuracy of 
works on the records of the sister 
kingdom. Yet the publication of Irish 
records is of paramount importance 
for historical purposes. They are in 
fact almost the only test of accuracy to 
which the student of Irish history can 
have recourse. ‘The Anglo-Irish his- 
torians, till we approach the period of 
the Revolution, are comparatively few 
and meagre, and except three or four 
of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
scarcely any of those whose writings 
have descended to us can lay claim to 
learning or research, even propor- 
tioned to the ages when they wrote, 
and almost all of them exhibit such a 
combination of prejudices and credu- 
lity that the mere perusal of them is 
sufficient to excite suspicion of their 
truth. For the same period there is 
absolutely no other Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture. The native writers, even when 
they are to be trusted, are scanty an- 
nalists, and treat principally of the 
very early periods. The judicial and 
legal history of Ireland is an absolute 
blank ; one small volume, contain- 
ing a dozen cases, in the reign of 
James I., being the only published 
Irish legal report until late in the 
reign of George III. Thus the 
Irish historian who writes of events 
from the twelfth to late in the seven- 
teenth century has nothing to supply 
the vast fend of information which the 
English historian of the same period 
may gather from copious chronicles, 
cotemporary historians, collectors, 
poets, play writers, authors in all the 
other branches of literature which il- 
lustrate or characterize the passing 
time, published political documents, 
year books, legal reports, &c. If, with 
all these assistants to supply their 
place, the publication of English re- 
cords is considered of such importance 
in an historical view that copious col- 
lections of them have been printed at 
the public expense, what should be 
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their comparative estimation in Ire- 
land where they are almost the solitary 
memorials of past history? Yet the 
great mass of them here are unknown 
and unapproachable. Is it to be won- 


dered that the very cardinal points of 


Irish history are so uncertain and de- 
bated? Could there be a clearer field 
for historical hardihood and misrepre- 
sentation? Is it surprising that such 
a mighty fact as the bloody design of 
1641 should be the subject of dispute ? 

In these remarks, of course we use 
the word “record” in its popular 
sense, as including all documents of a 
public nature or of sufficient antiquity 
or authenticity. A notion of the light 
which yet remains to be thrown on 
Irish history by the publication of 
state documents may be gathered from 
the two volumes of highly interesting 
and exceedingly curious state papers 
and letters of the reign of Henry VIII. 
found in English repositories, and 
published in 1834. 

Awakened to the importance of the 
subject, the government in 1810 ap- 
pointed the late Irish Record Com- 
mission. The Commissioners ap- 
proached the Augean stable of dust 
and confusion, which was to be the 
subject of their labours, and after per- 
severing for several years had made a 
tolerably complete classification and 
indexes of the public documents of the 
kingdom. This was, however, but 
the commencement of the design. It 
was merely pointing out where the 
country lay, and what was in it, but 
it must remain unapproached by the 
community, its treasures useless, and its 
fruits ungathered, till a high road was 
opened through the press. Accord- 
ingly a selection for publication was 
agreed upon. The Commissioners 
began to print such of the records as 
were considered of greatest interest 
and importance. They issued, beside 
their reports and appendixes, three se- 
parate volumes—two of Inquisitions 
and one of Patent-rolls. But this was 
only a small portion of the intended 
publications, and far from being either 
the most important or most interesting. 
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They had in preparation and in an ad- 
vanced state of progress many more, 
some on the very eve of publication, 
when suddenly and unaccountably the 
Commission was superseded—so sud- 
denly that not only were the manu- 
scripts of several intended works left 
incomplete, but some which had been 
actually put to press were stopped, half 
printed. 

The importance of some of the works 
of which the public were thus deprived 
may be estimated by their names. One 
was an edition of the unpublished Sta- 
tutes of Ireland, which are some hun- 
dreds in number ; and another, Erra- 
ta to the printed edition of the Sta- 
tutes. Every subject of the realm is 
presumed cognizant of the law, yet, 
startling as the fact may seem, there 
is this great mass of unpublished law, 
which nobody knows, and which, if 
one wishes to know, it is utterly im- 
possible to learn. The vast parade 
made during the last session in repeal- 
ing some score of obsolete penal sta- 
tutes assorts strangely with the neglect 
of these, which are not one whit more 
obsolete ; and it would seem somewhat 
anomalous to a Chinese philosopher, 
unacquainted with some of the beauties 
of our system, that an Irish subject 
may be liable to be hanged for in- 
fringing a law which he never heard 
of, the only copy extant of which is 
fast locked up in a room he could not 
obtain access to, and which when pro- 
duced not only he, but his judges, 
could not read! But, stranger still, 
not only are these laws thus hidden 
from the community who are supposed 
to be bound by them, but there is a 
book of laws, which is authoritatively 
stamped as that which the community 
are bound to obey, and which admittedly 
leads them astray. There is an act of 
parliament making the authorized edi- 
tion of the Statutes evidence against 
every one; and yet that edition is dis- 
covered to contain mistakes, even gross 
mistakes, and they are never correct- 
ed! Verily the law is a wonderful 
thing !* 

Among the other projected publica- 


* It is difficult to estimate with any accuracy what may be the defects of the 
printed edition of the Irish Statutes. Certain it is that it does not contain more than 
about one in twenty of the early Statutes. What the effect of those unknown Acts 


may be cannot be guessed at. An instance of one of them being found to bear on 
a modern legal proceeding, in reference to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, is referred 
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tions interrupted by the sudden termi- 
nation of the record commission was a 
repertory of the Patent Rolls of Chan- 
cery. One volume was issued which 
brought down the series to the end of 
the reign of Henry VII. Two others 
were incourse of publication, one to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
other to include the reign of James I. 
The latter was actually half printed, 
and a copy of the printed part of it 
may be ceen at the library of the 
King’s Inns. It breaks off in the 
middle of the fourth entry of the se- 
cond patent Roll of the 16th year of 
James I. To complete this series is 
the object of Mr. Erck’s work. 

In following up the labours of the 
Commissioners, Mr. Erck has passed 
over the intermediate volume, in- 
cluding the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, 
and has resumed the series at what 
was intended to be the 3rd vol., viz. 
the reign of James I. Supposing the 
series to be incomplete, the reign of 
James is by far the most interesting 
period that could be selected in Irish 
history, especially to a legal historian. 
It was in James’s reign that the first 
earnest and well-directed efforts were 
made to introduce the English system 
of law into Ireland. ‘To share the be- 
nefits of the law with the natives ap- 
pears to have been no part of the ‘de- 
sign of the early invaders of Ireland ; 
on the contrary, the distinction be- 
tween the natives and the English 


to in the Reports of the Record Commissioners. 
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was rigorously preserved, and the 
liberty of asserting their rights or 
resisting wrongs under process of 
law was allowed only to a few pri- 
vileged septs. An Irishman, not 
belonging to these septs, might be 
killed with impunity, and it was a 
good defence to an indictment for the 
felony that the deceased was an un- 
protected Irishman. Many records of 
such pleas are preserved in * Davis's 
Historical Recollections.” Still less 
was the native Irishman allowed to 
redress a civil injury. All the ef- 
forts of the Anglo-Irish legislation, of 
which the famous statutes of Kilken- 
ny are the most notorious example, 
were directed at keeping up this dis- 
tinction ; to separate the privileged En- 
glish settler from the “ Irish enemie,” 
by his dress, his language, his employ- 
ment, even the cut of his beard, to 
prevent all amalgamation between the 
two, to brand the English becoming 
Irish as ‘* degenerate,” and to exclude 
the Irish from the power of becoming 
English, was looked upon as enlight- 
ened improvement. This ill-conceived 
policy was still more aggravated during 
the wars of the roses, when the power 
of the British crown was, in fact, sus- 
tained in Ireland only by the feuds of 
the powerful nobles, who looked upon 
the kingdom as divided among them, 
Too weak to subdue, and too selfish 
and impolitic to unite with their Irish 
neighbours, the inhabitants of the Pale 
were fast losing power in Ireland, 


The celebrated Statutes of 


Kilkenny, passed in 40 Edward III., the subject of frequent reference and con- 
firmation, were first printed by the Archeological Society, and are not among the acts 
in the authorized edition of the statutes, though the acts confirming them are. A 
casual reader naturally supposes the acts confirmed are the few statutes passed at Kil- 
kenny in 3 Edward II., which are the first in the printed copy: and Englishmen of 

reat learning have fallen into this error, ex. gr. Barrington in his observations on the 
English Statutes ; see Comment. on 15 Henry VI. inn. The acts previous to the 
10 Henry VII. are not in English, and the commonly received translation was 
made for the collection by Sir Richard Bolton, Chief Baron, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor, in the reign of Charles I., and has never since been corrected by comparison 
with the parliament roll. The translation is stated to be full of mistakes. As an 
example:—the statute of rapes, st. 8 Edward IV., c. i., was intended to be an adop- 
tion of some English acts on that subject, and to provide that the laws of England 
concerning rapes should be observed in Ireland ; but the words in italic are omitted 
in the translation, so that the statute appears to be a general adoption of previous 
English laws. There is a gross mistranslation in the English act, 15 Richard IL, 
adopted here, respecting Admiralty jurisdiction over certain offences committed in 
rivers ; the words ‘paraval les pountz,” are translated ‘‘ under the bridges,” but 
should be “* between the points,” i. e. the head lands at the mouth of the river. It would 
be easy to multiply examples of errors by miscopying from the roll, in even compa- 
ratively modern statutes. In one statute of frequent reference, the word “ eject- 
ment,” is printed for ‘ enjoyment” which completely reverses the meaning of the 
passage. 
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when the attention of the English 
crown was again directed to this 
country, on the cessation of the civil 
wars at home. A new policy was at- 
tempted first by Henry VIII., but 
with little earnestness or success, and 
the kingdom, soon after, became 
plunged in frightful and desolating 
civil wars. The vigour of Elizabeth's 
administration, after a bloody struggle, 
put an end to these, by utterly crush- 
ing the power of the natives, who 
avowed hostility to the English. 
Thus, when James came to the throne, 
he found the native Irish broken and 
disheartened, alike unable and unwill- 
ing to resist any plan of improvement ; 
and there being no military plans to dis- 
tract the energies of the Irish govern- 
ment, the civil improvement of the 
kingdom was vigorously undertaken. 
For this purpose the ministers select- 
ed were eminently qualified. The 
mistaken policy of preceding centuries 
was wholly reversed, all distinctions be- 
tween the natives and the English set- 
tlers were removed, invidious sta- 
tutes repealed, English law univer- 
sally and impartially administered, 
courts and circuits established, schemes 
formed for re-peopling the desolated 
wastes of the north and the good will 
of the native chieftains of the south 
secured by a general pardon and re- 
grant of their lands, and the whole 
kingdom freely invited to participate 
in the rights and _ privileges of 
British subjects. Judged of by the 
political opinions of the age of James, 
these measures were a wonderful no- 
velty; the perseverance and suc- 
cess with which they were pursued 
for a time, was equally striking. The 
testimony of a principal agent in 
the execution of the design, Sir John 
Davis, after fifteen years’ experience, 
is thus summed up:—“ There is no 
nation of people under the sun that 
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doth love equal and indifferent justiee 
better than the Irish, or will rest bet- 
ter satisfied with the execution there- 
of, although it be against themselves : 
so as they may have the protection and 
benefit of the law, when upon just 
cause they do desire it.” 

Whatever, then, may be the opinions 
entertained in modern times as to the 
justice or policy of some of the details 
of James’s plan, or the means by which 
it was worked out, the records and 
muniments which elucidate its pro- 
gress and development must be of 
surpassing interest; and indeed the 
very differences of opinion entertained 
about this vast design, enhance the 
importance of whatever tends to ex- 
plain or throw additional light upon 
it. 

The historical importance of the re- 
cords of James’s reign is increased by 
the character of the means relied on 
for the success of his plans. Impress, 
ed with high notions of prerogative, 
his ministers aimed at increasing the 
immediate connexion between the 
subject and the crown, which was 
effected through the medium of king’s 
letters and patents. Entertaining an 
undoubting veneration for English 
law, they endeavoured to reduce every 
thing to its rules; not only acts of 
council and of parliament were used 
to work this change—judicial decisions, 
not perhaps fully warranted by our 
modern notions of the power of 
courts,* but easily accounted for by 
the strong prejudices of the judges, 
assisted in the work, by declaring the 
illegality of the Irish laws of property. 
These too are matters of record. 
Regarded merely as legal questions, 
the decisions on the cases of Tanistry 
and Gavelkind are immeasurably the 
most important decisions ever made 
by Irish tribunals. 

The truth of our observations, on 


* The conclusion of the report of the case of Gavelkind, in Davis’s Reports, 
states, that the resolution of the Judges against the legality of the custom, by the 
special order of the Lord Deputy, was registered among the acts of Council, where 
this provision was added to it—‘* That if any of the mere Irish possessed any por- 
tion of land according to the custom before the commencement of James’s reign, he 
should not be disturbed in his possession, but should be continued and established 
in it; but after the commencement of the reign it should be adjudged to descend to 
the heirs by the common law, and should be adjudged to be possessed and enjoyed 
accordingly.” This was no doubt very just and politic, but was as much within the 


urisdiction of the deputy and judges, as it would be now within the power of the 


ord Lieutenant and Court of Queen’s Bench, to append to a judgment in eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent a provision that no similar action should be brought, 


since the failure of the potato crop. 
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the surpassing interest of the records 
of James's reign, is borne out by the 
number of curious and interesting en- 
tries found even in the short period 
over which the part of Mr. Erck’s re- 
pertory, now published, extends, con- 
taining only the four first years of his 
reign. 

There is scarcely any class of re- 
cords so various and interesting as the 
patent rolls of chancery. They con- 
tain the most ancient of all our Anglo- 
Irish records; for, though the first 
roll purports to be one of Edward L., yet 
it contains grants by Henry II., very 
soon after the invasion, and by John 
and Henry III. The variety of the 
contents of these rolls may be judged 
of by the following enumeration of them 
which is givenin Mr. Erck’s preface :— 


©], The king’s letters, under the sign 
manua!, or privy seal. 2. State papers, 
conveying instructions for the manage- 
ment of public affairs in Ireland, and on 
other subjects of state. 3. Letters 
from the privy council in England, on 
the like subjects. 4. Charters of incor- 
poration of cities and towns, of privi- 
leges for ecclesiastical corporations, 
and such like. 5. Appointments to 
patentee offices—civil, ecclesiastical, 
judicial, and military. 6. Pardons— 
special and general. 7. Royal licenses 
of absence from the realm, licenses for 
manufacture of articles, for the expor- 
tation of wheat, grain, wool, sheep, 
skins, &c., and to dig for, and transport 
sea coal, &c. 8. Grants of English li- 
berty, to persons of Scotch, Brabant, 
and German blood, with power to use 
and enjoy the English laws, pre-emi- 
nences, rights, and customs; and to 
acquire lands and hereditaments, &c. 
9. Grants of the wardships of minors, 
and the livery of lands. 10. Grants of 
fairs and markets, tolls and customs. 
1]. Grants of pensions for services. 
12. Grants of lands, of the advowsons 
of churches, of rectories, vicarages, tithes, 
glebes, &c., of abbeys, monasteries, 
riories, friaries, and other religious 
houses, with their appurtenances; of 
manors, with their manorial rights and 
rivileges, of fishings, weirs, rivers, 
islands, loughs, &c., and of whatever 
could be made the subject of grant, and 
passed away fromthe crown. 13. The 
creation of titles, honours, and digni- 
ties. 14. Inquisitions, finding the pos- 
sessions of the crown, by reason of for- 
feiture or otherwise, touching the foun- 
dations of churches, &c., and for ascer- 
taining and determining the meares of 
counties and territories, 15. Commis. 
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sions for the survey, apportionment, 
and erection of counties, for remedy of 
defective titles, for the appointment of 
justices and commissioners, as well ci- 
vil as military, for the conversion of 
lands, held by the Irish custom of tan- 
istrie, into the English custom of ten- 
ure, and on various other subjects.” 


The plan adopted by Mr. Erck, is 
different from that of the volume pub- 
lished by the Commissioners of Re- 
cords. His plan isto give a full ab- 
stract of every entry on the rolls trans- 
lated into English, discarding contrac- 
tions and technical phraseology. This 
plan is obviously the best calculated 
for popular use; but the enormous 
care and labour it requires cannot 
be easily estimated by any one who 
has not himself attempted to decypher 
such a record, and puzzled and fret- 
ted for a while over its confusing jar- 
gon of contracted words, enveloped in 
the mysterious hieroglyphics of a still 
more contracted court hand. Mr. 
Erck observes :— 


** 'To prosecute, with effect, and with- 
in any reasonable time, a work of this 
nature—and tocarry it down tothe Re- 
storation, or any other period of time— 
is beyond the reach and life of any indi- 
vidual. It is more a matter of national 
interest and concern, as the trouble 
and expense attendant on the prepara- 
tion of the materiel, the superintendence 
of the editorial department, indepen- 
dently of the printing and other mat- 
ters, lie beyond the compass of limited 
means.” 


It is not easy to give any correct 
notion of the character and contents 
of the volume, without going into a 
lengthened summary of its contents. 
One of the most curious among the 
entries on the first roll of the reign, 
is the King’s letter and accompanying 
instructions “to the Lord Deputie 
and counsail, touching his Majesty's 
service.” It was the first public step 
in James’s plan of improvement ; but 
is further curious, as exhibiting a 
sample of the strange mixture of con- 
tradictions, “generosity and meanness, 
anxiety to do justice and yet exert a 
petty prerogative, which marked his 
character and that of his government. 
The sixth instruction is— 


‘That commissions be granted "to 
persons to decide summarilie, &c., the 
controversies betweene such Irish lords 
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as complayne for want of justice: 
whereby their differences, which may 
disturbe the generall peace, may be pa- 
cified, and they eased of the chardge of 
suits which their poyertie may not en- 
dure.” 


Which is immediately followed by 
this :— 


* That the commissioners do, by in- 
quisitions, intitle us to such landes and 
hereditaments as ought to escheate to 
us by any attainders, dissolution of mo- 
nasteries, or such like; and cause the 
same to be putt into survey and 
chardge,” 


The 2lIst instruction contains di- 
rections for reducing the army; and 
the 16th instruction is as follows :— 


**To moderate the excessive fees 
complayned to be raised by exactions in 
all our courts by judges, ministers, and 
clerkes, and especiallie upon pardons, 
which are meant to be most free; to 
disallow all incroached fees by our se- 
cretarie to the state, or of the governors, 
or of our learned counsell, or by any 
clerkes of counsell, tothe greevaunce of 
the subject, which beinge reformed, 
will be verie acceptable to our people ; 
which order may be well established, 
nowe the coyne is to be refyned; and 
such constitutions, as are meet for cer- 
taintee of fees to be sett up in the se- 
verall courts, and in our counsell cham- 
ber in publique tables ; that our people 
beinge poore, may have noe cause to 
thinke the English nation seek their 
ruine by such unconscionable exac- 
tions.” 


Yet the same instruction contains 
the following singularly candid, and 
shortsighted paragraph :— 


‘* Where wee have bene moved to al- 
low the Dutch to plant in some partes 
of Ulster, with hope wee might impose 
uppon them greater customes than to 
the natives, and that they would be re- 
strained alsoe from tradinge, but onlie 
between England and Ireland, lest other- 
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wise they would by their extraordenarie 
industrie exhaust the treasurie from 
both kingdomes in short tyme: wee 
would be informed whether any such 
project hath bin exhibited there, and 
what youe finde meetest for our services 


therein, that our further pleasure may 
be declared.” 


A more unmixed and favourable 
specimen of James’s anxiety to do full 
justice to his Irish subjects, occurs in 
the patent roll of the third year of his 
reign. It contains the commission for 


dividing the districts of the North, 
which were not yet shire ground, 
into counties, the creation of Courts 
Leet and Baron, securing the sup- 
ply of jurors, protecting sub-tenants 
from exactions, and introducing va- 
rious other most wholesome changes. 
This it will be remembered was some 
years before the plan for the planta- 
tion of Ulster. 


The first four years of the reign 
contain a great number of letters for 
accepting surrenders of lands from 
Irish lords, and regranting them, 
This had long been the practice of the 
English Government. Prior to the 
reign of Elizabeth, the course was 
commonly to enter into compacts with, 
and take acknowledgments of allegi- 
ance from, the Irish lords; but by an 
act passed in the 12th of Elizabeth, 


the custom of accepting surrenders 
and regranting the estates was intro- 
duced instead. The character of these 
grants underwent a great change 
in James’s reign. The object appears 
to have been originally to introduce 
English tenures, but the plan was not 
effectual for this purpose. The grants 
were frequently made to the grantees 
according to their old estates, and 
even when an English tenure was spe- 
cially introduced, no care was taken 
to secure the interests of the sub- 
tenants, who still kept their estates 
in Irish Gavelkind, whereby, as Da- 
vis complains, there was often but the 
one freeholder in the whole county.* 


‘np ’ ° ° ° e . . 
For the benefit of the unlearned in Irish history, it may be well to mention shortly 


what these Irish tenures were. The heads of septs generally held their estates by 
Tanistry, and the inferior tenants by Gavelkind. When each principal owner went 
into possession of his estate a successor was elected to him, who was called the Tanist, 
and whom the person in possession had no power to disinherit, or bind in an 

way. When on this owner's death, the Tanist became owner, another Tanist 
was elected. He was not necessarily any relation, though he should be of the sept 
of his predecessor, the only limitation to his election being that he should be the 
oldest and most wortby of the blood and sirname. ‘Thus each owner was tenant 
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These surrenders were the more readi- 
ly made, because they were looked 
upon by the Irish chiefs as creat- 
ing scarcely any obligation. If after 
the regrant they were held in Ta- 
nistry, as by that tenure each suc- 
cessive owner was only tenant for life, 
the successor of the grantee of the 
Crown regarded himself as taking an 
independent estate, and naturally con- 
sidered that he was wholly released 
from all terms to which the grantee 
had bound himself. In many instances, 
the surrenders were made with the de- 
sign of ousting the claim of the Tanist, 
the presumptive successor to the estate, 
and securing the descent of the lands to 
the son of the person making the sur- 
render, by getting the regrant to him 
and his heirs according to the English 
custom. As such a proceeding was a 
mere-fraud on the Tanist, who was 
often a remote cousin of the present 
owner, it may easily be supposed it was 
not peaceably acquiesced in. In the 
5th year of James, it was decided by 
the King’s Bench in Ireland, on a case 
respecting an estate in Cork, that this 
tenure was illegal and inconsistent 
with the law of England. This wasa 
strong decision, considering the extent 
of property held by the native Irish in 
which this tenure still prevailed, but it 
was productive of most important po- 
litical consequences. By peremptorily 
introducing the English system, it esta- 
blished the dependence of landed estates 
on the Crown, and made the danger of 
forfeiture a substantial one. Some of 
this King’s letters, in Mr. Erck’s book, 
are curious, as showing that this deci- 
sion was not anticipated even imme- 
diately before it was made; for after 
reciting that the lands to be surrender- 
ed were holden in Tanistry, they 


direct them to be regranted to the 
applicant and his brothers to be holden 
by the same tenure as theretofore. One 
singular effect of the decision in the 
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Tanistry case was, that it necessarily 
declared these grants to have been ille- 
gal. Before the conclusion of the 
reign such grants underwent a com- 
plete change ; not only was any recog- 
nition of the custom of Tanistry, of 
course, wholly avoided, but it became 
usual to provide for the creation of 
derivative estates in the sub-tenants. 

Another class of King’s letters which 
occur in this collection, are letters re- 
laxing the restrictions on exportation 
in favor of particular individuals. 
They are generally for granting licen- 
ses to export yarn. The inducement 
stated to some of these is curious. One 
recites— 


“ That the Irish Statutes of 11 and 
13 Elizabeth, for stayinge of woolle, 
flaxe, tallowe, and other commodities, 
were passed with the view of setting the 
people on worke, by converting yarne 
into lynen cloth; but that noe such fruite 
followinge as was expected, by reason of 
the sloath and negligence of the people, 
the late Queene Elizabeth graunted 
licences to divers persons to transporte, 
yeerlie, certain quantities of lynen yarne 
out of Ireland ; that these licences were 
suspended by King James, on his first 
entrie into this kingdom, for the purpose 
aforesaid, but that no such commoditie 
following, and a greate quantitie beinge 
brought over by stealth, the makinge 
into yarn diminished, and more idleness 
was growen amongest the people ; 
wherefore, this licence was graunted in 
order to raise some commoditie to the 
Crown by the reservation of a yeerlie 
rente, and to trye, for some fewe years, 
what may come by the transportation of 
yarne.” 


The notion of encouraging people to 
be industrious by placing such restric- 
tions on the profits of their labour, is so 
absurd, that one would almost suppose 
these inducements to be mere pretences 
to color an intentional injury, did we 
not know the lamentably preposterous 


for life, the Tanist being presumptively the next inremainder. By the custom of 
Gavelkind, onthe death of any tenant, the whole district was newly divided 
among all the remaining members of the sept, who lived in it. The apportion- 
ment was made by a person chosen for the purpose, called the Confinny. He had 
a discretion as to the quality and place he allotted to each, being merely bound to 
allot the best portions to such as he judged the oldest and most worthy. On the 
death of each tenant, all his male children, legitimate and bastards alike, but no 


female, became entitled to get allotments. Under this custom the tenants had no 
tenure of any certainty—even for a year—their estates, both as to quantity and 
duration, depending entirely on the mortality of their neighbours. 
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notions of political economy entertained 
in the 17th century. 

As might be expected, there is no 
want of examples of the exercise of 
high royal prerogative. Thus there 
are directions to grant to the Earl of 


Tyrone 


‘«* Authoritie for martiall lawe, during 
pleysure, to be executed upon any offen- 
ders that shall inhabit and live under him, 
the better to keepe them in order.” 

And a patent granting to Sir Ar- 


thur Chichester, 


‘** Power to pursue, &c., enemies, &c., 
with fire and sword, and other good 
waies and means, and to cause any of 
them, or any of the army and forcesthere 
which shall misdemean themselves, to be 
= to death according to martiall 

awe.” 


This latter patent also confers a very 
singular office on Sir A. Chichester, 
viz., Admiral of Lough Neagh ! 

But, perhaps, the most interesting 
entry on the rolls of these first four 
years is that for the establishment of 
the Court of Castell Chamber—the 
Irish Star Chamber. It runs as fol- 
lows :— 


*“* Forasmuch as by confederacies, 
false bandinges, &c., and takinge of 
money by the common jurors, by untrue 
demeaninge of Sherives, in makinge of 
a and other untrue returnes, and 

y ryottes, unlawful assemblies, and 
other like disorders, &c., the good rule 
of Ireland is well neere subverted, &c., 
and the lawes in execution doe take little 
or noe effect, to the increase of murders, 
perjuries, &c., and losses of lands and 

oodes, a particular courte, to be houl- 
en within the Castell, at the Citie of 
Dublin, or where the ordinarie termes 
shall be kepte, and to be called the court 
of Castell Chamber, was established by 
atent, dated at Hampton Courte, the 

Oth day of Auguste, in the first yere of 
the reigne for the hearing and determi- 
nation of these detestable enormities, 
&e., of which Courte, the Lord de- 
putie, Lieutenant, Justice or Justices 
of Ireland, the Chancellor or Keeper of 
the greate Seale, the Threasurer, Vice- 
Threasurer, Chief Justices of the High 
Bench and Common Pleas, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, and Master of the 
Rolls, all for the tyme beinge,. or any 
foure of them, were appointed Commis- 
sioners or Justices, with suche as by au- 
thoritie hereof shall betothem associatt ;” 
to hear “any ryotts, rowtes, forceable 
entries, unlawfull assemblies, perjuries, 
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forgeries, misdemeanours of Sheriffes 
and other officers, &c., committed with- 
in Ireland, and all incidents uppon the 
same, in such manner and forme as such 
like offences are or heretofore have been 
heard or determined in the courte of 
Star Chamber—to adward all ordinarie 
processes uppon the billes exhibited for 
any of the aforesaid offences, &c., in the 
manner and forme hereunto annexed as 
in the courte of Star Chamber—to call 
before them all offenders and to proceede 
to the examination and determination of 
saide disorders, &c. in like manner as in 
the courte of Star Chamber—to punishe 
by fynes, imprisonment, or otherwise, 
suche as be in faulte—to taxe and cesse 
fynes and penalties, &c., for defaultes 
by non-appearaunces, disobedience of 
sheriffes, &c.,—to adwarde processe for 
the levyinge thereof, &c., and provided 
that all judgments, taxations, decrees, 
and orders, made by them or any foure 
of them, shall be of the same force and 
validitie as any judgments, &c., made in 
the courte of Star Chamber—that the 
deputye, Lo. Lieutenant, Justice or Jus- 
tices of Ireland, for the tyme beinge, 
shall, at his or their pleasure, come into 
the courte of Castell Chamber, &c., and 
be the chief head and principall judge in 
all matters and causes.” 


The Court of Star Chamber in 
England had the authority of an act of 
parliament to confirm it ; but no such 
sanction was ever given to the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Castell Chamber. Its 
jurisdiction is indirectly confirmed, 
however, by being saved in several 
statutes of the reign of Charles I. 
Like its English sister, the facilities it 
afforded for oppression—the excessive 
vagueness of its jurisdiction, and the 
power of holding criminal trials with- 
out a jury—were not unused. It does 
not appear ever to have acquired the 
same character for a grave legal tri- 
bunal which the Star Chamber had ; 
at least none of its decisions have de- 
scended to our times as landmarks of the 
law, like many of those of the English 
court, all whose vices and none of its 
merits it appears to have shared. 

Mr. Erck’s book appears to be com- 
piled with great care and accuracy. 
From the character of the work, it re- 
quired minute attention to guard 
against errors of the press, abounding 
as it does in old spelling, numbers, 
dates, and other such pitfalls for prin- 
ters. The requisite care seems to have 
been bestowed on this department of 
the work generally, but an obvious ty- 
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pographical error has crept into the 
note respecting dates in p. 9., which 
should be noticed to prevent mistakes. 
It is there stated that the year, ac- 
cording to the old style, began on 15th 
of March, which should be the 25th. 
The new system of dates began by 
statutein England, in 1752 ; but it may 
be worth observing, that although it 
was pretty generally adopted in Ire- 
land immediately afterwards, yet it 
was not legally so for nearly thirty 
years subsequently, for the Irish sta- 
tute adopting the change was not 
passed till 1781. 
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Every thing requisite to make the 
work readily available for use has been 
added in the way of indexes and tables 
of contents. We now conclude this 
notice by congratulating Mr. Erck on 
the execution of this portion of his la- 
bours, and a hope that a speedy pub- 
lication of the remaining parts of it 
will secure it against the danger of 
remaining like its elder brother, the 
foster child of the Record Commis- 
sion, unfinished. It will be a valuable 
addition to the library of every stu- 
dent of Irish History. 


NEW NOVELS.* 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S LUCRETIA—LIONEL DEERHURST. 


Ir is the business of the critic, like 
that of the journalist, to mould and 
fashion, to direct and guide, public 
opinion ; and should the current, hap- 
ly, prove too strong for his hand, at 
all events, to leave no means in his 
power untried that may have the effect 
of turning it ina proper direction. 

In the quiet of his own chamber, un- 
disturbed by the clamorous applause 
or thevulgar abuse of the fickle crowd, 
ever ready at one moment to place the 
god of its idolatry upon the highest 
pinnacle of the temple of fame, at the 
next to tumble him headlong, and 
“dum jacet in ripa”—to load him with 
abuse, it is his duty calmly and scru- 
pulously to examine and consider— 
bringing to his aid the results of his 
own reading and experience ; and hav- 
ing satisfied himself with the emptiness 
of the applause, or the justness of the 
condemnation, as the case may be, un- 
hesitatingly and impartially to pro- 
nounce his verdict. 

We are led to these observations by 
certain embarrassment we have felt in 
approaching the consideration of one 
among several new novels which lie 
upon our table. “ Lucretia, or the 
Children of Night,” is by the pen of 


a gentleman who has long occupied 
a distinguished position in public esti- 
mation, as a writer of fiction. He has 
undoubtedly been one of the most po- 
pular novelists of the day, a position 
acquired as well by his own merits as 
by many adventitious circumstances, 
and, among others, his rank. Possess- 
ing, as Sir E. Bulwer Lytton does, 
from his rank and station in society, 
the entrée to those charmed circles 
whose barriers mere wealth can never 
pass, and to which even distinguished 
literary merit but seldom attains; fa- 
miliar with the conventional usages of 
high life, himself a gentleman of the 
highest caste, when Sir E. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton drew the curtain, and the pene- 
tralia of the realms of fashion—the 
boudoir of the patrician beauty with 
its recherché decorations—the buhl and 
the marqueterie—the china monsters 
and the Parian marbles—the poodles 
and the eau-de-Cologne—the rose-co- 
loured hangings, with voluptuous per- 
fume floating from their silken folds 
—were displayed to the public eye, 
great was the extacy of the vulgar, 
every class of which hailed them with 
delight. The ostentatious merchant 
rolling in wealth, aping the luxuries of 
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his superiors, and yet devoid of sufii- 
cient taste to participate in the refine- 
ment of his elegance, with his wife and 
daughters, perused his writings with 
delight, and, while they lingered over 
the glowing pages, caught a glimpse of 
paradise itself; and, spell-bound by 
the pictures of epicurean enjoyment 
with which their imaginations were 
led captive, vowed they would hence- 
forth associate no more with the Misses 
Brown ; and for they future, when 
Mrs. Smith should call, they would 
not be at home. The politician read 
them with pleasure, because they ad- 
mirably described the incidents of times 
with which he was familiar. The 
country squire, living remote from 
cities, was pleased with the graphic 
pictures of society which their pages 
presented to his view ; the scholar was 
charmed with the author's philosophy 
and his knowledge of Greek. To the 
boarding-school young lady, smelling 
of bread and butter and French dic- 
tionaries, his sentiment was divine ; to 
the exquisite, whether the lounger of 
Bond-street or the peripatetic tiger, 
whose abode is north of Oxford-road, 
the writings of one who delineated, 
with the band of a master, the immor- 
tal Pelham, bore the impress of an au- 
thority of weight irresistible: the en- 
lightened reader, the man uniting a 
knowledge of books with experience of 
mankind, recognizing among the too of- 
ten flimsy or superficial ornaments of his 
style, passages of rare power, where the 
novelist, with a graphic touch, exposed 
some secret corner, “‘ up a great many 
stairs,” in the human heart, or de- 
scribed, in simple and beautiful lan- 
guage, some touching scene of love or 
sorrow, or dashed off with artistic skill 
some racy sketch of every-day life, felt 
his spirit stir within him, and in ac- 
knowledging the hand of the master, 
was inclined to forget the minor de- 
fects of the novelist. 

In short, to almost all classes of the 
reading public, the writings of Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton possessed some peculiar 
attraction, and hence the secret of their 
popularity. 

Nor was this great popularity con- 
fined to these islands alone. His fame, 
as a writer of fiction, has been Euro- 
pean, and in every foreign country 
which we have had occasion to visit, 
next to the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott, the novels of Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton enjoy a greater share of po- 


pularity, we should say, than almost 
those of any English author. We re- 
member once being delayed, for some 
days, at an old country chateau, situ- 
ated in a very remote and rarely visit- 
ed district of Northern Germany. The 
weather was too wet to allow us to stir 
abroad, and, in despair, we asked for 
some books, scarcely venturing, how- 
ever, to anticipate that the rustic owner 
of the mansion would have been able 
to gratify our literary desires, to our 
great surprise he produced several 
well-thumbed volumes of Sir Edward 
Lytton’s novels, admirably translated 
into German ; and upon inquiring fur- 
ther, we were given to understand that 
there were few of the middle classes 
who did not read them with avidity, 
and look upon him as one of the first 
novelists of the day. In the full en- 
joyment of this reputation—in the ze- 
nith of his fame—notwithstanding the 
singular avidity with which his writ- 
ings are perused at home, and his unex- 
ampled celebrity abroad—how is it then 
that the stream of public opinion has 
set against this highly-gifted and once 
popular author? for that it has set 
against him—as far, at least, as the jour- 
nals of the day have been able to direct 
it—we have the most convincing proofs. 
Are they right or are they wrong? 
We think—and we have no hesitation 
whatever in staking our critical repu- 
tation upon it—that they are in error. 
We know nothing of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, except through the 
medium of his writings, many of 
which we have read with the most 
sincere pleasure; but we have all 
our countrymen’s love of fair play; 
and if his literary reputation is to be 
run down, let it be in fair and manly 
combat, by men of education, thought- 
ful, serious men, who are competent 
to form an opinion, and not by the 
random stroke of insignificant scrib- 
blers, and the senseless vituperation of 
mercenary critics, whose daily bread, 
perhaps, depends upon the countenance 
of the journal, in the columns of which 
they are paid so much a line for their 
venal abuse. If the object of the press 
be to write down a popular author, 
let that object be attained by legiti- 
mate means, not by the careful culling 
out of objectionable passages only (and 
that there are some such in this book 
we do not hesitate to admit), or by 
selecting extracts the meaning of which 
can be explained by the context alone, 
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or transferring the sentiments of the 
villains to the lips of their creator. 
We hold these to be unworthy arts, 
and we despise them more heartily 
than we can find words to express. 
Had we rested satisfied with the pe- 
rusal of the critiques to which we have 
alluded, we should never have had the 
moral courage to approach the book it- 
self ; and we are satisfied that they have 
deterred many from the perusal. There 
is no meanness of which we have a 
more utter contempt than cant; and 
so long as novels afford us just repre- 
sentations of the ever-shifting and com- 
plex scenes of human life, and accurate 
delineations of the heart, combined 
with a true analysis of its passions, due 
attention being preserved to what we 
should take leave to call the ethics of 
this description of writing—so long as 
a healthful tone of moral feeling is 
kept up, and no attempt made to break 
down the barriers which separate vir- 
tue and vice, by confounding their true 
distinctions—by surrounding the hate- 
ful form of the latter with meretricious 
allurements, or by clothing the former 
in some uninviting and repulsive garb 
—we see no good reason to quarrel 
with the author, because he selects 
for his study the darker passions of 
the heart; nor to conclude that the 
handling of those colours in which 
such a picture must he painted, neces- 
sarily implies the defilement of the ar- 
tist who lays them on; or that a like 
prejudicial effect should be produced 
upon the public who look upon the 
picture sosubmitted to their inspection. 

From these preliminary observa- 
tions, our readers will see that we do 
not by any means feel inclined to join to 
the full extent in the popular hue-and- 
ery which has been raised by the press 
against Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, because 
he has sketched with powerful colours 
the outlines of a villain so gigantic as 
Gabriel Varney, or delineated with 
minuter, but not less vigorous pencil, 
the passions which agitated that fiend 
in human shape, Lucretia, any more 
than we should quarrel with our im- 
mortal Shakspeare for having pour- 
trayed a Macbeth or a Hamlet—with 
Sir Walter Scott, for having describ- 
ed the strong and fearful passions 
which raged within the breast of the 
Templar; or have joined with the 
ferocious pack that hunted down By- 
ron, because he gave us a Manfred or 
a Childe Harold. ‘ The human heart 
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is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked ;” and we do not think 
that the poet or the novelist is working 
out of his proper sphere when he lays 
bare its inmost recesses. In the every 
day walks of life—from the castle to the 
cottage—elements of the darkest trage- 
dy are to be found; and we think with 
Sir E. Lytton that “those terrible truths 
which appal us in the villainy of anlago, 
have their moral use”’ not less than the 
petty larcenies of Fagin, the Jew, the 
profligacy of a Squire Thornhill, or 
the more amiable weaknesses of a Man- 
talini or a Pecksniff. If we are not to 
read books which treat of these things, 
we must confess we know not what we 
are to read. Shakspeare must hence- 
forth become a sealed volume. Mil- 
ton ought to be burned by the com- 
mon hangman ; the writings of Field- 
ing, Richardson, Scott, and Dickens, 
are not fit to line trunks. Pope should 
be banished from polite society ; Dante 
sent to those regions which he de- 
scribes so finely. Fathers and mothers 
of England, gracious heaven ! can you 
be aware what they “ who teach the in- 
genuous youth of nations,” flog into 
your offspring, if they are able? Ho- 
mer, where it is told in burning words, 
that in consequence of a “ crime that 
shall be nameless,” a ten years’ war 
and ruin fell upon the luckless Troy. 
The old Greek tragedians, whose pages 
contain an infinite variety of murder, 
with occasionally something worse. 
Most of us have read Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and Homer, and Virgil, but 
are we therefore the monsters which 
these pages present to our view ? 

But we must proceed to the task 
which now devolves upon us, of se- 
riously and calmly considering, if  Lu- 
cretia, or the Children of Night,” de- 
serves the strictures which have been 
heaped upon it with such lavish hand ; 
if it is of that atrocious character and 
tendency, that it ought to be banished 
from every domestic hearth, and if Sir 
E. Lytton has by this venture made 
such utter shipwreck of his literary 
fame as the public have been led to 
imagine ; and first let us endeavour to 
ascertain what has been the author’s 
design in writing this book. We shall 
then be able to determine whether it 
be a legitimate one for a novelist, or if 
proper means are employed in working 
it out, and for this we can have no bet- 
ter authority than the writer himself, 
as is stated in his preface. 
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“There had long,” says Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ton, ‘‘ been a desire in my mind to trace, 
in some work or other, the strange and 
secret ways through which that arch 
ruler of our system, familiarly called 
money, insinuates itself into our thoughts, 
and motives, and heart and actions; 
with this design I desired to write some 
exhibition of what seems to me a prin- 
cipal vice in the hot and emulous chase 
for happiness and fame, whichis almost 
synonymous with the cant phrase of 
*the march of intellect,’ in that crisis of 
society to which we have arrived. The 
vice I allude to is impatience—that eager 
desire to press forward, not so much to 
conguer obstacles as to elude them—that 

ambling with the solemn destinies of 
ife—seeking ever but success upon the 
chance of a die—that hastening from 
the rest conceived to the end accom- 
plished—that thirst after quick returns 
to ingenious toil, and breathless spur- 
rings along short cuts to the goal, which 
we see every where around us, from the 
mechanics’ institute to the stock-market, 
beginning in education with the powers 
of infancy—deluging us with ‘ Philoso- 
phies for the million,’ and ‘ Sciences 
made easy,’ characterising the books of 
our writers, the speeches of our states- 
men, no less than the dealings of our 
speculators, seem, I confess, to me, to 
constitute a very diseased and very ge- 
neral symptom of the times. I hold that 
the greatest friend to man is labour; 
that knowledge without toil, if possible, 
were worthless ; that toil in pursuit of 
knowledge is the best knowledge he can 
attain; that the continuous effort for 
fame is nobler than fame itself; in a 
word, that labour and patience are the 
true schoolmasters on earth.” 


Now there is nothing in this design 
at which the strictest, purist, or the 
most censorious critic, can cavil. The 
purpose is a salutary and wholesome 
one. How is the author to work it out? 
What method of treatment is he to 
adopt? It is true, the plot might have 
been managed without introducing a 
murderer—but misery and anguish, 
crime and remorse of some sort were 
absolutely essential—and the greater 
the crime, the wider the step over the 
moral barrier, the better opportunity 
was afforded the novelist for over- 
whelming the transgressors with the 
accumulated consequences of their own 
evil passions! Hashedoneso? We 
maintain he has—and that there is 
not a fair and unimpassioned man in 
Europe, who can read the book 
through, bearing in mind the avowed 


intention with which it was composed, 
and come to any other conclusion. 

In the career of Lucretia, from first 
to last, we have a fearful and awful 
warning, what a terrible retribution 
awaits those who tamper with crime, 
by admitting into the heart even its 
thought, and not less so in that of the 
other performers ! Every step in their 
career is productive of some conse- 
quence which leads to another natu- 
rally following it, until at last the net 
closes round them, from the meshes of 
which there is no escape: Then comes 
the vain regret— 

* Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta.” 


We shall now let the work speak for 
itself. It opens by introducing us to an 
apartment in Paris during the reign of 
terror, where sits one of the principal 
characters, Gabriel Varney, and, after 
describing him, we are led to witness a 
fearful scene in the Barriére du Tréne, 
which has not much to do with the 
development of the plot, except for 
the purpose of showing us the charac- 
ter of one of the performers, and leay- 
ing us to conclude from the school in 
which he was educated, what the other 
is likely to be. The scene is a painful 
one, and we would fain omit it, but 
that it affords a fair sample of the bril- 
liant beauty and great power with 
which much of this book is written. 


““* What is the batch to-day,’ quoth 
a butcher in the wagon. 

** «Scarce worth the baking, only two 
—but one, they say, is an aristocrat—a 
ci-devant Marquis,” answered a carpen- 
ter. 

*** Ah! a Marquis !—Bon !—and the 
other ?’ 

*** Only adancer, but a pretty one, it 
is true; I could pity her, but she is 
English.’ 

‘** And as he pronounced the last word 
with a tone of inexpressible contempt, 
the butcher spat, as if in nausea, 

*** Mort diable! A spy of Pitt's, no 
doubt. What did they discover ?’ 

** A man better dressed than the rest 
turned round with a smile, andanswered, 

** * Nothing worse than a lover, I be- 
lieve, but that lover was a proscrit. The 
ci-devant Marquis was caught disguised 
in her apartments. She betrayed for him 
a good easy friend of the people who had 
long loved her, and revenge is sweet.’ 

«The man whom we have accompanied 
nervously twitched up the collar of his 
cloak, and his compressed lips told that 
he felt the anguish of the laugh that cir- 
cled round him. 
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‘«¢ They are coming !—there they are!’ 
cried the boy, in ecstatic excitement. 

‘*« That’s the way to bring up citizens,’ 
said the butcher, patting the child’s 
shoulder, and opening a still better view 
for him at the edge of the wagon. 

** The crowd now abruptly gave way; 
the tumbril was in sight. A man, young 
and handsome, standing erect, and with 
folded arms in the fatal vehicle, looked 
along the mob with an eye of careless 
scorn. Though he wore the dress of a 
workman, the most unpractised glance 
could detect in his mien and bearing, one 
of the hated noblesse, whose character- 
istics came out even more forcibly at 
the hour of death. On the lip was that 
smile of gay and insolent levity, on the 
brow that + gallant if not reckless con- 
tempt of physical danger, which had sig- 
nalized the hero coxcomb of the old re- 
gime. Even the rude dress was worn with 
a certain air of foppery, and the bright 
hair was carefully adjusted as if for the 
holiday of the headsman. As the eyes of 
the young noble wandered over the 
fierce faces of that horrible assembly, 
while a roar of hideous triumph answer- 
ed the look, in which for the last time 
the g gentillhomme spoke his scorn of the 
canaille ; the child’s father lowered the 
collar of his cloak, and slowly raised 
his hat from hisbrow. The eye of the 
marquis rested upon the countenance 
thus abruptly shown to him, and which 
suddenly became individualized amongst 
the crowd —that eye instantly lost 
its calm contempt. A shudder passed 
visibly over his frame, and his cheek 
grew “blanched with terror. The mob 
saw the change, but not the cause, and 
loud and louder rose their triumphant 
yell. The sound recalled the pride of the 
young noble—he started—lifted his crest 
erect, and sought again to meet the look 
which had appalled him. But he could 
no longer single it out among the crowd. 
Hat and cloak once more hid the face 
of the foe, and crowds of eager heads 
intercepted the view. The young Mar- 
quis’s lip muttered ; he bent down, and 

then the crowd caught sight of his com- 
panion, who was being lifted up from 
the bottom of the tumbril, where she 
had flung herself in horror and despair. 
The crowd grew still in a moment, as the 
pale face of one familiar to most of them, 
turned wildly from place to place in the 
dreadful scene, vainly and madly through 
its silence, imploring life and pity. How 
often had the sight of that face, not 
then pale and haggard, but wreathed 
with rosy smiles, sufficed to draw 
down the applause of the crowded 
theatre—how then had those breasts, 
now fevered by the thirst of blood, held 
hearts spell-bound by the airy move- 
ments of that exquisite form, writhing 
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now in no stage-mime agony! Play- 
thing of the city—minion to the light 
amusement of the hour—frail child of 
Cytherea and the Graces—what relent- 
less fate has conducted thee to the sham- 
bles? Butterfly of the summer, why 
should a nation rise to break thee on the 
wheel? <A sense of the mockery of 
such an execution, of the horrible bur- 
lesque that would sacrifice to the neces- 
sities of a mighty people so slight an of- 
fering, made itself felt among the crowd. 
There was a low murmur of shame and 
indignation. The dangerous sympathy 
of the mob was perceived by the officer 
in attendance. MHastily he made the 
sign to the headsman, and as he did so, 
a child’s ery was heard in the English 
tongue—‘ Mother! mother!’ The fa- 
ther’s hand grasped the child’s arm, 
with an iron pressure ; the crowd swam 
before the boy’s eyes; the air seemed 
to stifle him, and become blood-red ; 
only through the hum, and the tramp, 
and the roll of the drums, he heard a 
low voice hiss in his ear—‘ Learn how 
they perish who betray me!’ As the 
father said these words, again his face 
was bare, and the woman, whose car, 
amidst the dull insanity of fear, had 
caught the ery of her child’s voice, saw 
that face, and fell back insensible in the 
arms of the headsman.” 


We pass from this scene, which 
notwithstanding its artistic skill, is one 
of the most disagreeable in the book, to 
a fairer and a brighter one—a charming 
picture ofa family group, drawn witha 
power, w hich, among the host of writers 
of the day, there are not two men 
could rival. We cannot help express- 
ing our surprise, that one who is un- 
surpassed in those light and elegant 
touches which adorn our nature should 
leave what must to him be an agree- 
able and graceful task—for the me- 
lancholy and hateful scenes, which he 
occasionally thinks it necessary to de- 
scribe—and the introduction of which 
we cannot too strongly deprecate. 
There is a vein of this description which 
we can trace through many of Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s nov els—E jugene Aram, Paul 
Clifford, and others—which is extremely 
distasteful to us. What business has a 
writer of such varied and classic power, 
with phrases taken from the “ Flash Dic- 
tionary or the Swell’s Guide in Lon- 
don ?” his gems require no such vulgar 
setting—the creator of a dream of 
beauty, like the Fair Flower-girl of 
Thessaly, the Viola Pisani of ‘ Zano- 
ni,” or the Helen Mowbray of “ Lucre- 
tia,” has too fine a perception of the 
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beautiful andthe true—to squander his 
energies in the description of scenes of 
vice inhabited by cracksmen, and visit- 
ed by policemen with bull’s eye lan- 
terns. But let us turn to the group 
at Laughton :— 


** Upon the terrace, and under cover 
of a temporary awning, sate the owner, 
Sir Miles St. John, of Laughton, a come- 
ly old man dressed with faithful preci- 
sion, to the costume which he had been 
taught to consider appropriate to his 
rank of gentleman, and which was not 

et wholly obsolete and eccentric. His 
ac still thick and luxuriant, was care- 
fully powdered, and collected into a club 
behind. His nether man was attired in 
grey breeches and pearl coloured silk 
stockings; his vest of silk, opening 
wide at the breast, and showing a profu- 
sion of frill, slightly sprinkled with the 
pulvilio of his favourite martinique ; his 
three-cornered hat placed on a stool at 
his side, with a gold-headed crutch-cane 
hat made rather to be carried in the 
hand than worn on the head, the diamond 
in his shirt-breast, the diamond on his 
finger, the ruffle at his wrist—all be- 
spoke the gallant, who had chatted with 
Lord Chesterfie Id, and supped with Mrs. 
Clive. On a té ble before him were 
placed two or three decanters of wine, 
the fruits of the season, an enamelled 
snuff-box, in which was set the portrait 
of a female—perhaps the Chloe or Phyl- 
lis of his early love ditties; a lighted 
taper, asmall china jar containing to- 
bacco, and three or four pipes of homely 
clay, for cherrysticks and meerschaums 
were not then in fashion; and Sir Miles 
St. John, once a gay and sparkling beau, 
now a popular country gentleman, great 
at county meetings and sheep-shearing 
festivals, had taken to smoking, as in 
harmony with his bucolic transforma- 
tion; an old setter lay dozing at his 
feet, a small spanie 1—old, too—was 
sauntering lazily in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, looking gravely out for such 
stray bits of biscuit ashad been thrown 
forth to provoke him to exercise, and 
which hitherto had escaped his atten- 
tion.” 


Then we have the likeness of Oliver 
Dalibard ; where is the painter who 
could place on canvass the lineaments 
of this “ master villain ?” 


** The features were small, andthe dark 
complexion, common with those in the 
south, had been subdued, probably by 
the habit of the student, into a bronzed 
and steadfast paleness, which seemed 
almost fair by the contrast of the dark 
hair, which he wore unpowdered, and 


the still darker brows which hung thick 
and prominent over clear grey eyes. 
Compared with the features, the skull was 
disproportionately large both behind and 
before ; and a physiognomist would have 
drawn conclusions more favourable to 
the power than to the tenderness of his 
character. T'rom the compact closeness 
of the lips, and the breadth and massive- 
ness of the lower jaw, the countenance 
had much of effeminate beauty. Never- 
theless there was something so hard in 
the lip—so bold, though not open, on the 
brow, that the girlishness of complexion, 
and even of the outline, could not leave 
upon the whole, an impression of effemi- 


” 


nacy. 


We shall now present | a portrait of 
Charles Vernon, which is exquisitely 
drawn, and then we shall introduce 
the reader to Lucretia. Mr. Vernon 
is soliloquizing after the following fa- 
shion : 


‘‘ Half seated, half reclined, on the 
balustrade, apart from the baronet, but 
within reach of his conversation, lolled a 
manin the prime of life, with anairof un- 
mistakeable and sovereign elegance and 
distinction. Mr. Vernon was a guest 
from London, and the London man—the 
man of clubs, and dinners, and routs—of 
noon-loungings through Bond -street, 
and nights spent with the Prince of 
Wales, seemed stamped not more upon 
the careful carelessness of his dress, and 
upon the worn expression of his delicate 
features, than upon the listless ennui, 
which, characterizing both his face and 
attitude, appeared to take pity on him- 
self for having been entrapped into the 
country. 

‘«« If [must take that girl as the price 
of this fair heritage, shall I gain or lose ? 
I grant that she has the finest neck and 
shoulders I ever saw out of marble; 
but far from being in love with her, she 
gives me a feeling like fear and aversion. 
Add to this, that she has evidently no 
kinder sentiment for me than I for her ; 
and if she once had a heart, that young 
gentleman has long since coaxed it away. 
Pleasant auspices these, for matrimony, 
to a poor invalid, who wishes, at least, 
to decline, and to die in peace. More- 
over, if I were rich enough to marry as I 
pleased—ifI were what, perhaps, I ought 
to be, heir to Laughton—why there is a 
certain sweet Mary in the world, whose 
eyes are softer than Lucretia Claver- 
ing’s; but that is a dream. On the 
other hand, if I do not win this girl, and 
my poor kinsman give her all, or nearly 
all his possessions, Vernon Grange goes 
to the usurers, and the king will find a 
lodging for myself. What does it mat- 
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ter? I cannot live above two or three 
years at the most; and can only hope, 
therefore, that dear, stout old Sir Miles 
may outlive me. At thirty- three, [have 
worn out fortune and life; little plea- 
sure could Laughton give me — brief 
pain, the Bench. Fore Gad! the philo- 
sophy of the thing is, on the whole, 
against sour looks and the noose!’ Thus 
deciding in the progress of his reverie, 
he smiled, and changed his position. 
The sun had set, the twilight was over, 
the moon rose in splendour from amidst 
a thick copse of beech and oak; the 
beams fell full upon the face of the 
muser, and the face seemed yet paler, 
and the exhaustion of prematur e decay 
yet more evident, by that still and.melan- 
choly light: all ruins gain dignity by the 
moon. This was a ruin nobler than 
that which painters place on their can- 
vas —the ruin not of stone and brick, 
but of humanity and spirit ; the wreck 
of man prematurely old, not stricken by 
great sorrow, not bowed by great toil, 
but fretted and mined away by small 
pleasures and poor excitements—small 
and poor, but daily, hourly, momently, 
at their gnome-like work. 
the gravity and the true lesson of the hour 
and scene, perhaps, forced itself upon a 
mind little given to sentiment; for Ver- 
non rose languidly, aud muttered— 

‘** My poor mother hoped better things 
from me. It is well, after all, that it is 
broken off with Mary! Why should 
there be any one to weep for me? I 
can the better die smiling, as I have 
lived.’” 


We come next to the heroine of the 
tale—the picture is elaborated with 
minute skill, and great power. 


‘‘ Lucretia Clavering was tall—tall 
beyond what is admitted to be tall in 
woman; but in her height there was 
nothing either awkward or masculine— 

a figure more perfect never served for 
model to a sculptor. The dress, at that 
day, unbecoming as we now deem it, 
was not to her—at least on the whole 
—disadvantageous. The short waist 
gave greater sweep to her majestic 
length of limb, while the classic thin- 
ness of the drapery betrayed the exact 
proportion, and the exquisite contour. 
The arms, then, were worn bare, almost 
to the shoulder, and Lucretia’s arms 
were not more faultless in shape than 
dazzling in their snowy colour—the 
stately neck, the falling shoulders, the 
firm, slight, yet rounded bust—all would 
have charmed equally the artist and the 
sensualist. Fortunately, the sole de- 
fect of her form was not apparent at a 
distance: that defect was in the hand ; 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Lucretia. 
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it had not the usual faults of female 
youthfulness—the superfluity of flesh, 
the too rosy healthfulness of colour ; 
on the contrary, it was small and thin; 
but it was, nevertheless, more the hand 
of a man than a woman; the shape had 
a man’s nervous distinctness, the veins 
swelled like sinews, the joints of the 
fingers were marked and prominent. 
In that hand, it almost seemed as if the 
iron force of the character betrayed it- 
self. But as we have said, this slight 
defect, which few, if seen, would hyper- 
critically notice, could not, of course, 
be perceptible as she moved slowly up 
the room; and Vernon’s eye, glancing 
over the noble figure, rested upon the 
face. Was it handsome? was it repel- 
ling? Strange that in feature it had 
pretensions to the highest order of 
beauty, and yet even that experienced 
connoisseur in female charms was al- 
most puzzled what sentence to pronounce. 
The hair, as was the fashion of the day, 

clustered in profuse curls over the fore. 

head, but could not conceal a slight line 
or wrinkle between the brows, and this 
line, rare in women at any age, rare 
even in men at her’s, gave an expression 
at once of thought oa sternness to the 
whole face. The eyebrows themselves 
were straight, and not strongly marked, 
—a shade or two, perhaps, too light, a 
fault still more apparent in the lashes ; 
the eyes were large, full, and though 
bright, astonishingly calm and deep, at 
least in ordinary moments ; yet withal, 

they wanted the charm of that steadfast 
and open look which goes at once to the 
heart, and invites its trust; their ex- 
pression was rather vague and ab- 
stracted. She usually looked aslant 
while she spoke, and this, which with 
some appears but shyness, in one so 
self-collected, had an air of falsehood. 
But when at times, if earnest, and bent 
rather on examining those she addressed, 
than guarding herself from penetration, 

she fixed those eyes upon you with sud- 
den and direct scrutiny, the gaze im- 
pressed you powerfully, and haunted 
you with a strange spell. The eye it- 
self was of a peculiar colour, not “blue, 

nor grey, nor black, nor hazel, but 
rather of that cat-like green which 
is drowsy in the light, and vivid in 
the shade. The profile was purely 
Greek, and, so seen, Lucretia’s beauty 
seemed incontestable ; but in front face, 
and, still more, when inclined between 
the two, all the features took a sharp- 
ness, that, however regular, had some- 
thing chilling and severe; the mouth 
was small, but the lips were thin and 
pale, and had an expression of effort 
and contraction, which added to the 
distrust that her sidelong glance was 
calculated to inspire. The teeth were 
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dazzlingly white, but sharp and thin, 
and the eye-teeth were much longer than 
the rest. The complexion was pale, 
but without much delicacy; the pale- 
ness seemed not natural to it, but ra- 
ther that hue which study and late vigils 
give to men; so that she wanted the 
freshness and bloom of youth, and look- 
ed older than she was—an effect con- 
firmed by an absence of roundness in 
the cheek, not noticeable in the profile, 
but rendering the front face somewhat 
harsh as well as sharp. Ina word, the 
face and the figure were not in harmo- 
ny ; the figure prevented you from pro- 
nouncing her to be masculine—the face 
took from the figure the charm of femi- 


” 


nacy. 


She was not fond of going out of her 
way to pay attention to her uncle’s 
guests, but— 


** Nevertheless, she had her own way 
of doing the honour of her uncle’s house, 
which was not without courtesy and 
grace; to glide from one to the other; 
exchange a few friendly words, see that 
each set had its well-known amuse- 
ments, and finally, sit quietly down to 
converse with some who, from gravity 
or age, appeared most to neglect, or be 
neglected by the rest, was her ordinary, 
and not unpopular, mode of welcoming 
the guests at Laughton—not unpopu- 
lar, for she thus avoided all interference 
with the flirtations and conquests of 
humbler damsels, whom her station and 
her endowments might otherwise have 
crossed or humbled, while she ensured 
the good word of the old, to whom the 
young are seldom so attentive. But if 
a stranger of more than provincial re- 
pute chanced to be present—if some 
stray member of parliament or barris- 
ter on the circuit, or wandering artist, 
accompanied any of the neighbours, to 
him Lucretia gave more earnest and 
undivided attention. Him she sought 
to draw into a conversation deeper than 
the usual babble, and, with her calm, 
searching eyes, bent on him while he 
spoke, seemed to fathom the intellect 
she set in play.” 


There are few of our readers, we 
are assured, who will not acknowledge 
this portrait to be painted by a mas- 
ter-hand, by one who has studied 
deeply, and who knows well “ that 
dark language,” the human counte- 
nance. Lucretia Clavering is the niece 
of a rich old baronet, Sir Miles St. 
John. She is not only his niece, but 
the heiress presumptive to the ba- 
ronial residence and vast possessions 


of Laughton. Oliver Dalibard, the 
provencal whose amiable portrait we 
have given above, living in the house 
of the baronet as his secretary and 
librarian, has been the instructor 
of Lucretia Clavering. Fascinated 
by her charms, not less than her 
fortune, the master has fallen in 
love with his pupil; but the young 
lady prefers a Mr. William Main- 
waring, a handsome youth, the son of 
a sort of upper bailiff of the old baro- 
net, who, proud of his high and ancient 
lineage, the grim supporters of which, 
painted by masters’ hands, hang in for- 
midable array from the old walls, could 
never for an instant have believed her 
capable of stooping to notice, even by a 
passing regard, one so far beneath her 
station. Lucretia, vehement, imperious, 
and self-willed to every one else, indiffe- 
ent of bearing reproof or punishment 
from others, has succeeded in gaining 
a firm hold on her uncle’s affections, 
for although no one else could manage 
her, she was always docile to him, and 
on the same principle that one becomes 
attached to a dog, who growls at every 
body else, or like a horse, whom none 
but he can ride, she succeeded by 
what, we fear, and alas for human 
nature that it is so, is the truest of all 
methods of reaching the heart, viz.— 
through its vanity, in gaining her 
uncle’s regards. She was but thirteen 
when Sir Milesremoved to Laughton, 
having given up London because he 
had outlived most of his old compan- 
ions, and found himself a greater man 
in his old hall than he had ever been 
among the circles of fashion, in his 
youth. Charles Vernon was ori- 
ginally the baronet’s destined heir ; 
but from his spendthrift and dissipated 
habits, having succeeded in getting 
through a handsome patrimony he had 
inherited from his father, Sir Miles 
thought naturally enough that he 
would let the dirty acres at Laughton 
slip through his fingers, should he be- 
come the sole owner, and he had ac- 
cordingly transferred his choice to Lu- 
cretia. 

Attracted, however, by the noble 
and generous disposition of his young 
kinsman, upon the occasion of this his 
first visit to Laughton, he proposes 
that Vernon shall square the account, 
by becoming the husband of Lucretia. 
The young gentleman ponders the 
chances, soliloquizes, in the extract we 
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have given, and at length makes up his 
mind, that as he cannot have the lands 
of Laughton without the incumbrance 
of the lady, he will take the first oppor- 
tunity of making his proposals. To 
the great amazement of the London 
exquisite, he meets with a refusal, eva- 
sive however ; for Lucretia is desirous 
to hold him on by false hopes, in order 
to secure his advocacy to her interests. 
The provengal Oliver Dalibard has a 
son, Honoré-Gabriel Varney; brought 
up by such a parent, he is in the fair 
way of becoming a precious scoundrel. 
His father, who soon sees reason to sus- 
pect some secret attachment between his 
fair pupil and young Mainwaring,which 
would by no means suit his views, sets 
his son to dodge the young lady, in 
order, if possible, to obtain proof of 
its existence. And now, reader, look 
on this :— 


‘** The company were gone, the lights 
were out, all save the lights of heaven, 
and they came bright and still through 
the casements, moonbeam and star- 
beam. They seemed now to have the 
old house to themselves, in came the 
rays, brighter, and longer and bolder, 
like fairies that march rank upon rank 
into their kingdom of solitude. Down 
the oak stairs, from the casements 
blazoned with heraldry, moved the rays, 
creepingly, fearfully—on the armour 
in the hall clustered the rays, boldly 
and brightly, till the steel shone out 
like a mirror. In the library, long and 
low, they just entered—stopped short 
—it was no place for their play. On 
the drawing-room, now deserted, they 
were more curious and adventurous— 
through the large window, still open, 
they came in freely and resolutely, as if 
to spy what had caused such disorder. 
The stiff chairs, out of place—the 
smooth floor despoiled of its carpet— 
that flower dropped on the ground— 
that scarf forgotten on the table—the 
rays lingered upon them all. Up and 
down through the house, from the base 
to the roof, roamed the children of the 
air, and found but two spirits awake 
amidst the slumber of the rest. 

**In that tower to the east, inthe ta- 
pestry chamber, with the large gilded 
bed in the recess, came the rays 
tamed and wan, as ifscared by the 
purer light onthe table. By that table 
sat a girl; her brow leaning on one hand, 
in the other she held a rose—it is a love 
token exchanged with its sister rose by 
stealth—a love-token, shrink not, yerays, 
—there is something akin to ye in love. 
But see, the hand closes convulsively 
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on the flower—it hides it not in the 
breast—it lifts it not to the lips—it 
throws it passionately aside. ‘* How 
long! muttered the girl, impetuous- 
ly,—* how long, and to think that 
will here cannot shorten an_ hour.’ 
Then she rose and walked to and fro, 
and each time she gained a certain niche 
in the chamber she paused, and then ir- 
resolutely passed on again. What is in 
that niche ? only books: what can books 
teach thee, pale girl? The step treads 
firmer—this time it halts more resolved 
—the hand that clasped the flower takes 
down a volume—the girl sits again be- 
fore the light. See, oh rays, what is 
the volume? Moon and star beam, ye 
love what lovers read by the lamp in 
the loneliness—no love-ditty this: no 
yet holier lesson to patience and moral 
to hope. What hast thou, young girl, 
strong in health and rich in years, with 
the lore of the leech, with prognostics, 
and symptoms, and diseases. 

‘‘She is tracing with hard eyes the 
signs that precede the grim enemy, in 
his most sudden approach, the habits 
that incite him, the warnings that he 
gives. He whose wealth shall make her 
free has twice had the visiting shock— 
he starves not—he lives free. She closes 
the volume, and musing metes him out 
the days and hours he has to live. 
Shrink back, ye rays! The love is dis- 
enhallowed ; while the hand was on the 
rose the thought was on the charnel.” 


Sir Miles having at length received 
a hint from the crafty Dalibard, sus- 
pects Mainwaring’s affection for his 
niece, but never for an instant ima- 
gining it could be reciprocal, supposes 
he will put an end to it by removing 
Mainwaring from the house, which he 
accordingly does. A correspodence is, 
however, kept up between the two lo- 
vers, who deposit their letters in the 
cleft of an ancient tree, called Guy’s 
Oak, at the extremity of the park. 
Gabriel Varney, obedient to the pa- 
rental behest, his suspicion being 
aroused by Lucretia’s frequent lonely 
walks in that direction, watches her, 
and at length discovers a letter, which 
he brings to his worthy father, who 
having satisfied himself that the con- 
tents were sufficient for his purpose, 
returns the epistle to its hiding place, 
and takes a quiet opportunity of bring- 
ing it under the notice of Sir Miles St. 
John, by conducting him, as if by ac- 
cident, to the old tree. ‘That fatal let- 
ter is enough for Sir Miles St. John ; 
he finds he has nourished a viper in 
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his bosom—the niece, his darling, 
prays for the old man’s death :— 


** He bowed his head over his hands, 
and tears forced themselves through his 
fingers. - He was long before he had 
courage to read the letter, though he 
little foreboded the shock that it 
would give him. It was the first letter 
not directed to himself of which he had 
ever broken the seal; even that recol- 
lection made the honourable old man 
pause, but his duty was plain and evi- 
dent, as head of the house, and guardian 
to his niece. Thrice he wiped his spec- 
tacles—still they were dim—still the 
tears would come. He rose tremblingly, 
walked to the window, and saw the 
stately deer grouped in the distance— 
saw the church spire, that rose above 
the burial vault of his ancestors, and 
his heart sank deeper and deeper as he 
muttered ‘yain pride! vain pride!’ Then 
he crept to the door and locked it, and 
at last seating himself firmly, as a 
wounded man ‘to some terrible opera- 
tion, to read the letter. 

‘Heaven support thee, old man! 
thou hast to pass through the bitterest 
trial which honour and affection can un- 
dergo—household treason. When the 
wife lifts high the blushless front, and 
brazens out her guilt—when the child 
with loud voice throws off all control, 
and makes boast of disobedience, man 
revolts at the audac “~ ; his spirit arms 
against his enemy—its face at least is 
b: are—the blow, if sacrilegious, is direct. 
But when mild words and soft kisses 
conceal the worst foe that fate can arm 
—when amidst the confidence of the 
heart starts up the form of perfidy— 
when out of the reptile swells the fiend 
in its terror—when the breast on which 
man leaned for comfort has taken coun- 
sel to deceive him—when he learns day 
after day the life entwined with his own 
has been a lie and a stage-mime, he feels 
not the softness of grief, nor the ab- 
sorption of rage; it is mightier than 
grief, and more withering than rage— 
it is a horror that appals. 

“The heart does not bleed, the tears 
do not flow, as in woes to which huma- 
nity is commonly subjected: 
something out of the course of nature 
had taken place—sometbing monstrous 
and out of all thought and forewarning ; 
for the domestic traitor is a being apart 
from the orbit of criminals; the felon 
has no fear of his innocent children, 
as with a price on his head, he lays it in 
safety in the bosom of his wife. In his 
home, the ablest man, the most subtile 
and suspecting, can be as much a dupe 
as the simplest. Were it not so as a 
rule, and the exceptions most rare, this 
world were the riot ofa hell. 
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** There were no tears in those eyes 
when they came to the close. The letter 
fell noiselessly on to the floor, and the 
head sank on the breast, and the hands 
drooped upon the poor crippled limbs, 
whose crawl in the sunshine hard 
youth had grudged. He felt humbled, 
stunned, crushed—the pride was clean 
gone from him—the cruel words struck 
home. Worse than a cypher did he 
then but cumber the earth. At that 
moment, old Ponto, the setter, shook 
himself, looked up, and laid his head on 
his master’s lap ; and Dash, jealous, rose 
also, and sprang (not actively, for Dash 
was old too) upon his knees, and licked 
the numb drooping hands. People 
praise the fidelity of dogs, till the theme 
is worn out ; but nobody knows what a 
dog is, unless he has been deceived by 
men. Then that honest face—then that 
sincere caress—then that coaxing whine 
that never lied! Now, when Sir Miles 
felt that he was not deserted, and his 
look met those four fond eyes, fixed 
with that strange wistfulness which, in 
our hours of trouble, the eyes ofa dog 
sympathizingly assume—an odd thought 
for a sensible man passed into him, 
shewing more than pages of sombre elegy 
how deep was the sudden misanthropy 
that blackened the world around :— 
‘When I am dead,’ ran that thought, 
‘is there one human being whom I can 
trust to take charge of the old man’s 
dogs ?’” 


This passage, 


beauty and power— does not, however, 


written with great 


suit the taste of the critics. Wounded 
in the place where “ he had garnered 
up his heart,” sick at the thought of 
this household perfidy, the old baronet 
posts off to London the next day, and 
alters his will, leaving the whole of his 
estates to Charles Vernon, with re- 
mainder, upon failure of his issue, and 
that of his niece, Susan Mivers, to the 
children of Lucretia; he then dies 
of a sudden disease, several warnings 
of which he had before experienced. 
William Mainwaring, for whom Lu- 
eretia had thus forfeited all, was by 
nature of a weak, vaccillating, and dis- 
honest disposition ; and the strong and 
fierce love of the heiress of Laughton 
prevented him from remembering that 
there was a corner in his heart which 
was once occupied by a more gentle 
image. Susan Mivers was a half sister 
to Lucretia, the offspring of a niece of 
Sir Miles’s, whom, having married be- 
neath what the baronet considered her 
proper station, he had always refused 
to see, contenting himself with making 
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an ample provision for her support. 
With her, Mainwaring had inter- 
changed vows, which the love of Lu- 
cretia had compelled him to break. 
Her image, however, haunts him still: 
he hears of her, stricken, dying, and 
broken-hearted, and, with all the elo- 
quence of passionate grief, entreats her 
guardian to allow him a single inter- 
view, which is granted. Oliver Dali- 
bard takes the opportunity of intro- 
ducing Lucretia (who, banished by her 
uncle’s will from Laughton, was living 
in the same house, and whose absence at 
that moment he had promised to con- 
trive) to a place where she could ob- 
serve what passed. 

It was enough for her: a few pas- 
sages of the suppressed tenderness on 
the part of Mainwaring, with an allu- 
sion to her marriage with him as hate- 
ful, soon satisfy her that she never had 
possessed his heart. 

The designs of the master villain are 
so far successful ; in the depth and bit- 
terness of her despair, cast off by her 
lover, deserted by the world, Lucretia 
at last yields a reluctant consent to 
the entreaties of Dalibard, and accom- 
panies him to Paris as his wife. 

There by divers acts of villainy he 
rises rapidly, and eventually obtains a 
place of some emolument from the first 
consul, for his services in betraying the 
hero of La Vendee, George Cadoudal. 

There was at that time, in Paris, a 
certain Jean Bellanger, a distant kins- 
man of Dalibard, of enormous wealth, 
for whom the wily Provengal suddenly 
affects a violent friendship. At last 
his kinsman dies suddenly, no one can 
discover of what disease ; but an ob- 
scure relative and his widow became 
the heirs of his vast possessions. De- 
feated in his hopes of aggrandizement, 
the Provencal turns his eye upon the 
widow, but in order to secure so rich 
a prize, he must first get rid of Lu- 
eretia. 

The suspicions of the boy Gabriel, 
who is naturally of a quick and shrewd 
disposition, are at length aroused ; and, 
seizing the opportunity of his father’s 
absence, he conducts his stepmother 
to an upper apartment of the house, 
where he soon satisfies her that her 
worthy husband possesses the art of 
poisoning in such perfection, as to 
cause, in his unhappy victims, the ap- 
pearance of any disease he pleases. 
Among the implements of his art 
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is a fatal ring, which, by slow but 
sure degrees, ensures the death of its 
wearer. She discovers, by incontes- 
table proof, that her own fate is de. 
termined upon, and in order to effect 
her escape, she sees no alternative 
but the destruction of Dalibard, which 
she effects by betraying him to one of 
the La Vendee party, who are thirst- 
ing for the blood of him who be- 
trayed their leader. The Provengal is 
accordingly found murdered one morn- 
ing in his room, and the following is 
the scene which occurs after his de- 
struction :— 


“In the house of Oliver Dalibard sits 
Lucretia, alone, and in her own usual 
morning room. The officer appointed 
to such tasks by the law has performed 
his visit, and made his notes, and ex- 
pressed condolence with the widow, and 
promised justice and retribution, and 
placed his seal on the locks, till the re- 
presentative of the heir at law shall ar- 
rive; and the heir at law is the very 
boy who has succeeded so unexpectedly 
to the wealth of Jean Bellanger, the 
contractor! But Lucretia has obtained, 
beforehand, all she wishes to save from 
the rest. An open box is on the floor, 
into which her hand drops noiselessly a 
volume of manuscript. On the fore- 
finger of that hand is a ring, larger and 
more massive than those usually worn 
by women; by Lucretia never worn be- 
fore. Why should that ring have been 
selected with such care from the dead 
man’s hoards? Why so precious the 
dull opal in that ecumbrous setting ? 
From the hand the volume drops with- 
out sound into the box, as those whom 
the secrets of the volume instruct you 
to destroy, may drop without noise inte 
the grave. ‘The trace of some illness, 
recent and deep, unconquered yet, has 
ploughed lines in that young counte- 
nance, and dimmed the light of those 
searching eyes. Yet courage! the poi- 
son is arrested—the poisoner is no more. 
Minds like thine, stern woman, are cased 
in coffers of steel, and the rust, as yet, 
has gnawed no deeper than the surface. 
So over that face, stamped with bodily 
suffering, plays a calm smile of triumph 
—the schemer has baffled the schemer. 
Turn now to the right; pass by that 
narrow corridor; you are inthe marriage 
chamber; the windows are closed, tall 
tapers burn at the foot of the bed; now 
go back to that narrower corridor: dis- 
regarded, thrown aside, are a cloth and 
a besom; the cloth is wet still; but here 
and there the red stains are dry, and 
clotted, as with bloody glue, and the 
hairs of the besom start up torn and 
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ragged, as if the bristles had a sense of 
some horror—as if things inanimate still 
partook of dread at men’s deeds ; if you 
passed through the corridor, and saw in 
the shadow of the hall, that homeliest of 
instruments cast away and forgotten, 
you would smile at the slatternly house- 

work; but if you knew that a corpse 
had been borne down these stairs to the 
left—borne along those floors to that 
marriage-bed, with the blood oozing 
and gushing below, as the bearers 
passed with their bur then; then straight 
that dead thing would take the awe of 
the dead being ; it told its own tale of 
violence and murder; it had dabbled in 
the gore of the violated clay; it had be- 
come an evidence of the crime. No 
wonder that its hairs bristled up sharp 
and rugged, in the shadow of the hall. 
The first part of the tragedy ends. Let 
fall the curtain; when next it rises, years 
will have passed away; graves uncounted 
will have wrought fresh hollows in our 
merry sepulchre. Sweet earth! take a 
sand from the shore, take a drop from 
the ocean less than sand grain, and drop 
in man’s planet one death and one crime! 
on the map trace all oceans, and search 
out every shore. More than seas, more 
than lands, in God’s balance shall weigh 
one Death and one Crime.” 


Lucretia, with master Gabriel Var- 
ney, succeed in effecting their escape 
to England; arrived there, they find 
that strange changes have taken "place 
during the period of their absence. 
William Mainwaring is dead; his ca- 
reer has been a most unfortunate one, 
beginning life with a handsome inde- 
pendence, he becomes the principal 
banker in a large country town; he 
is prosperous, thriving, and hi ippy; at 
length, thinking that his talents are 
thrown away in the humble career ofa 
respectable commercial man, he is seiz- 
ed with an irresistible’ desire to obtain 
a seat in Parliament; but in order to 
acquire this distinction, money is ne- 
cessary, and he is too impatient to wait 
for its legitimate acquisition ; he ac- 
cordingly tampers with the funds of 
the bank, he dabbles in speculations to 
an immense amount ; commits forge- 
ries in order to sustain his credit ; his 
speculations prove unfortunate, the 
bubble bursts, and his frauds are dis- 
covered; he is a ruined man—ruined 
by the natural consequences of that 
vice of which his career affords an 
ample illustration. The gentle Susan 
did not long survive her husband’s dis- 
grace, and the only issue of their mar- 


riage is one child, a young and most 
lovely girl, of whom Lucretia assumes 
the charge. Charles Vernon, who had 
taken the name of St. John, is also 
dead, and of a numerous offspring 
but one survives, Percival, who, grown 
to man’s estate, arrives shortly after- 
wards in the great metropolis. Let us 
glance at the description of him ; it is 
worth while :— 


** You had but to glance at Percival 


John to know at once that he was of 


that race that toils not; the assured 
step spoke confidence in the world’s fair 
smile—no care for the morrow dimmed 
the bold eye and the radiant bloom. 
About the middle height, his slight fi- 
gure yet undeveloped, seemed not to 
have attained to its full growth; the 


darkening down only just shaded ae sh¢ ek 
somewhat sunburnt, though naturally 
fair, round which locks black as jet 
played sportively in the fresh air. About 
him altogether there was the inexpres- 
sible charm of h appy youth; he scarcely 
looked sixteen, though above four years 
older ; but for his firm, though careless 
step, and the open fearlessness of his 
frank eye, you might have almost taken 
him for a girl in men’s clothes, not from 
effeminacy of feature, but from the 
sparkling bloom of his youth, and from 
his unmistakeable newness to the cares 
and sins of man. A mere delight- 
ful vision of ingenuous boyhood opening 
into life, under happy auspices, never 
inspired with pleased, yet melancholy 
interest, the eye of half envious, half 
pitying age.” 


Percival St. John meets accidentally 
with Helen Mainwaring, and, captivat- 
ed by her sweet and gentle beauty, falls 
passionately in love. He is admitted 
to her house as a privileged suitor ; 
and the gaze of the fiend Lucretia 
falls upon them with a baleful light ; 
she beholds the son of the man for 
whom she was deprived of what she 
considers her just inheritance, and 
the daughter of him for whom she 
had saerificed all in life, and who 
proved her betrayer, the child of her 
rival and of her deadliest foe. She sees 
them both young, beautiful, loving, and 
beloved, full of hope, of life, and of joy ; 
and she conceives the horrible design 
of availing herself of the fatal science 
of which, as the wife of Oliver Dali- 
bard, she had acquired a knowledge, 
and avenging the fancied wrongs of the 
parents by the destruction of their 
innocent offspring. An invitation from 
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Percival St. John that she should ac- 
company Helen to Laughton, soon 
affords her an opportunity of carrying 
her fearful design into effect. Thither 
they repair, and the poisoner begins 
her work, posssessed of recipes which 
assume the appearance of every na- 
tural disease, creating fever, from 
the slow and wasting to the rapid and 
devouring, which produce annemia, 
or destroy by the sudden spasms of 
the angina pectoris, which simulate 
the effects of passion and emotion. 
Profoundly versed in all the means of 
employing those baneful drugs, the 
murderer had no great difficulty in 
working out her cruel purpose ; the 
lives only of those two young and 
innocent beings stood between her 
and the fair heritage of Laughton, 
which, as our readers will recollect, 
by the will of Sir Miles St. John, in 
case of failure of their issue, reverted 
to the children of Lucretia. We 
ought, however, to have mentioned 
before, that in the period subsequent 
to the death of Dalibard, and before her 
re-appearance at Laughton, Lucretia 
had settled at Liverpool, where she 
became acquainted with a certain 
pious dissenter, named Braddel, who 
married her for her jointure, and 
by whom she had one child—a son ; 
but, in consequence of fierce disagree- 
ments which soon fell out between 
the new-married couple—this son 
was removed by his father from 
Lucretia’s care, and Braddel having 
died suddenly, the place of his con- 
cealment could not be discovered. 
Active emissaries employed by her 
had long searched in vain, At length, 
at this important crisis, a letter from 
one of them announces that he has 
obtained a satisfactory clue, and pro- 
mises his speedy return with the 
proofs. The fearful design progresses 
with fatal rapidity, and poor Helen 
is sinking rapidly into her grave 
from the effects of a deadly poison 
mingled with her medicine—when 
the suspicion of a groom of Percival’s 
isaroused. He watches—conceals him- 
self behind some tapestry in Lucretia’s 
apartments, and overhears a conver- 
sation between her and her vile ac- 
complice, Gabriel Varney, sufficient to 
confirm his worst apprehensions—he 
tries to escape from the room, but at 
that very moment Lucretia looked up, 
and saw him gliding from the tapestry 
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—their eyes met—his were fascinated 
as the birds by the snakes—with a 
glance she comprehended the terrible 
danger that awaited her—before he 
was aware of her movement, she was 
at his side, her hand on his arm, her 
voice in his ear— 


“«* Stir not a step—utter not a word— 
you are 

** Beck did not suffer her to proceed. 
He struggled with all his might to shake 
her off, as he did so, she placed feebly 
her other hand upon the wrist of his 
lifted arm, and he felt a sharp pain as if 
the nails had fastened with the flesh. 
This but exasperated him into new 
efforts. He extricated himself from her 
grasp, which relaxed as her lips writhed 
with a smile of scorn and triumph, and 
spurning her while she lay before the 
threshold, he opened the door, sprang 
forward, and escaped.” 


He was poisoned; the venom had 
penetrated his system, sent in by that 
fatal ring. But little of the story 
remains to tell—the poor boy mounts 
a horse and flies to warn his master, 
who is momentarily expected home 
from London, of the peril which awaits 
him. He meets a chaise, in which is 
a friend of St. John’s, to whom he 
tells incoherently his dreadful story, 
by him he is brought back to Laugh- 
ton—in the meantime, Ardworth, who 
had been employed by Lucretia to dis- 
cover her lost son, has arrived, and 
while the poor wretch, maddened by 
the consciousness of the fearful crime, 
as well as by the poison in his blood, is 
raving and storming forth his fearful 
charges with all the invective his pas- 
sions could supply—a terrible suspi- 
cion crosses the mind of Ardworth— 
he raises the boy’s sleeve, and there, 
burned in blue upon his wrist, were the 
characters which identified him with 
the long-lost child, and Lucretia dis- 
covers her son in the man who was 
dooming her to the scaffold, and 
knows herself his murderer. Poor 
Helen has fallen a victim to the deadly 
poison, and it only remains for us now 
to notice the fates of the villain 
Varney, and his fell step-mother. 


** These two persons had made a very 
trade of those crimes to which laws 
award death; they said in their hearts 
that they would ‘dare the crime, but 
elude the penalty, by wonderful subtlety, 
craft, and dexterity; they had compassed 
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their end. Providence seemed, as in dis- 
dain of the vulgar instruments of com. 
mon retribution, to concede to them 
that which they had schemed for, escape 
from the rope and gibbet. Varney has 
retained life—safe still from the law, no 
mortal eye had plumbed the profound 
night of Lucretia’s awful guilt. Mur- 
derer of husband, and niece, and son, 
the blinded law bade her go unscathed ; 
unsuspected, direct as from heaven, with- 
out a cloud, fell the thunderbolt. Is the 
life they have saved worth the prizing ? 
Doth the chalice unspilt upon the ground 
not return to the hand ?—is the sudden 
pang of the hangman more fearful than 
the doom which they breathe and bear ? 
look and judge! 

** Behold that dark ship on the waters, 
carrying the dregs and offal of the old 
world to populate the new. On a bench 
in that ship sit side by side two men, 
companions assigned to each other. 
Pale, abject, cowering, all the traces rent 
from his garb, all the gay insolence va- 
nished from his brow, can that hollow- 
eyed, haggard wretch be the same man 
whose senses opened on every joy, whose 
nerves mocked at every peril. But, see! 
beside him, with a grin of vile glee onhis 
features—all muscle and sinew in the 
form—all malice, at once spiteful and 
dull in the heavy eye, sits his fit com- 
rade, the grave stealer. He esc apes from 
that hideous comrade he canteach as a 
schoolmaster, let his brain work, not his 
hands, but ever and ever grasping, he 
falls step by step in the foul sink, and 
the colony sees in Gabriel Varney 
its most pestilent rogue, arch con- 
vict amidst convicts, doubly lost 
amongst the doomed; they banish him 
to the sternest of the penal settle- 
ments, they send him forth with the vi- 
lest to break stones upon the roads, 
shrivelled and bowed and old prema- 
turely ; see that sharp face peering forth 
amongst the gang, scarcely human ; 
see him cringe to the lash of that scorn- 
ful overseer; see the pairs chained 
together night and day. 

** That intellect is not all gone— 
though hourly dragging himself down 
to the level of the brute, yet schemes 
for delivery and escape. Let the plot 
ripen, and the heart bound: break his 
chain—set him free—send him forth 
to the wilderness. Hark, the whoop of 
the wild men! See these things that 
ape our species, dance and gibber round 
the famishing, hunted wretch. Hark 
how he shrieks at the torture. How 
they tear, and they pinch, and they 
brace, and they rend him! they, too, 
spare his life, ‘it is charmed. A Cali- 
ban, amidst Calibans, they heap him 
with their burdens, and feed him with 
their offal. Let him live; he loved life 
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or himself—he has cheated the gibbet. 
Let him live—let him watch, let him 
once more escape, all naked and man- 
gled. Let him wander back to the 
huts of his gang. Lo! when he kneels 
and cries aloud, I have broken all your 
laws, I will tell you all my crimes, I ask 
a one sentence; hang me up, let me 
dle, 


The overseer turns on his heel, and 
Gabriel V arney again is chained to the 
laughing grave-digger ; now for the 
fate of the relentless murderess of her 
sister’s child :— 


** You enter those gates so jealously 
guarded—you pass with a quick beat of 
the heart by those groups on the lawn, 
though they are harmless—you follow 
your guide through those passages, where 
the open door will permit you to see the 
Emperor brandish his sceptre of straw, 
hear the speculator counting his mil- 
lions. Nearer and nearer you hear the 
yell, and the oaths, and blaspheming 
curse—you are in the heart of the mad- 
house. When they have closed the dun- 
geons, those who have sense enough left 
them to smite, to throttle, and to mur- 
der. Your guide opens that door; you 
see as we who narrate have seen her, 
Lucretia Dalibard—a grisly, squalid, 
ferocious mockery of a human being, 
more appalling and more fallen than 
Dante ever fabled in his spectres—only 
when all other features seem to have 
lost its stamp of humanity, still burns 
with unquenchable force the red devour- 
ing eye. 

‘ There are times, indeed, when the at- 
te eice s think that her mind returns to 
her,and those times experience has taught 
them to watch with peculiar caution; 
years have now passed since her dread 
captivity and entrance within these 
walls. He who placed her there had 
never returned—he had given a false 
name—no clue to him was obtained— 
still, in a kind of compassion, or as an 
object of experiment, fee grim gaolers 
did not grudge her an asylum. No 
signs of dec ay are yet visible. Death, 
as if sparing the carcase,st ands inexor- 
ably far off—baftler of man’s law, thou, 
too, hast escaped with life, not for thee 
is the sentence, blood for blood. Thou 
livest thou mayest pass the extremest 
boundaries of age—live on, to wipe the 
kiss from thy brow, and the blood from 
thy robe. Live on!” 


In consequence of want of space 
there are many of the characters who 
fill a subordinate place on the canvass 
whom we have been obliged to pass by. 
We cannot, however, let the curtain 
fall without adverting to Ardworth, 
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who, as our readers will recollect, was 
the person employed by Lucretia to 
recover her lost child: he is a young 
lawyer, working his way through the 
early toils and struggles of his profes- 
sion; fortune and merit crown his 
honest exertions, and in the history of 
his life we recognize an incident which, 
if we mistake not, is somewhat similar 
to one to which the author of Lucre- 
tia first owed his owncelebrity. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of the principal cha- 
racters of the story, it only remains 
for us to notice the author’s moral, 
and we shall let him tell it in his own 
words :— 


**It is well to be awakened at times 
from the easy common-place that sur- 
rounds our habitual life, to cast broad, 
and steady, and patient light on the 
darker secrets of the heart, or the re- 
sults and concerns of the social state, 
over which we build the market-place 
andthe palace. We recover from the 
dread, and the awe, and the half incre- 
dulous wonder, to set closer watch up- 
on our inner and hidden selves. In him 
who cultivates only the reason, and suf- 
fers the heart and the spirit to lie lost 
and dead, who schemes, and constructs, 
and revolves round the world of self— 
unmoved by the affections, unpoised by 
the attractions of right, lies the germ 
fate might inspire into the guilt of 
Oliver Dalibard. Let him who but 
lives through the senses, spreads the 
wings of thefancy in the gaudy glare 
of enjoyment corrupted, whose faculties 
are curbed; but to the range of physi- 
cal perception, whose very courage is 
but the strength of the nerves, who de- 
velopes but the animal as he stifles the 
man, let him gaze on the villany of 
Varney, and startle to see some mag- 
nified shadow of himself thrown dimly 
on the glass ; let those who with powers 
to command, and passions to wing the 
powers, would sweep without scruple 
from the aim to the end, who, tramp- 
ling beneath their foot-print of iron the 
beauties that bloom up in their path, 
would march to success but with the 
proud stride of the destroyer, hear in the 
laugh of your maniac murderess the glee 
of the fiend they have loved as their 
own souls. Guard well, oh, heir of eter- 
nity, the portal of sin, the thought, from 
the thought to the deed, the subtler thy 
brain, the bolder thy courage, the 
safer and straighter the way. Dost thou 
count on adeath for the accession to gold, 
or the crown to a passion? Thy thought 
is at war with a life, though thy hand 
may shrink back from its murder. Read 
these pages in disdain of self-commune, 
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they shall revolt thee, not instruct, read 
them looking steadfastly within, and 
how humble soever the art of the nar- 
rator, the facts he narrates, like all his- 
tory, shall teach by example. Every 
human act, good or ill, is an angel to 
guide or warn, and the deeds of the 
worst have messages from heaven to 
the listening hearts of the best. Amidst 
the glens in the Appenines, in the lone 
wastes of Calabria, the sign of the cross 
marks the spot where a deed of violence 
has been done. On all that pass by the 
road, the symbol has varying effects— 
sometimes it startles the conscience, 
sometimes it marks the devotion; the 
robber drops the blade, the priest 
counts the rosary. So is it with the 
records of crime, and in the witnesses 
of guilt, manis thrilled with the whis- 
per of religion.’ 


This book is essentially, from the 
very nature of the subject of which it’ 
treats, an unpleasant one ; but called 
upon as we are to pronounce a verdict 
between the author and the public, we 
are bound to say, that we consider its 
tendency has been mistaken, and its 
object misrepresented. Could we dis- 
cover in it one passage, calculated to 
lead youth or innocence astray, to 
minister to the passions through the 
medium of the senses, to pander to 
one vicious idea, or to afford gratifi- 
cation to one corrupt mind, we should 
be amongst the foremost to consign 
it to a well-merited ignominy, and in- 
flict upon it fearlessly that castigation 
which so grave an offence would de- 
mand; we do not, we cannot think 
so, and should hold ourselves high- 
ly culpable did we, entertaining the 
opinion which we do, allow ourselves 
or permit the public to be deluded, by 
an insane outcry, caught up from one 
journal to another, without, perhaps, 
a writer in one of them having taste, 
education, or information, sufficient to 
qualify him for pronouncing an opinion 
upon such a subject. Lucretia, the 
heroine of the book, affords in herself 
an awful and terrible example of the 
effects of yielding to the suggestions 
of the tempter—* she (it is said) who 
hesitates is lost ;” but the human being 
who admits crime, even in thought, 
into his heart can never tell where his 
career willend. We have here the his- 
tory of a lady, nursed in the lap of 
luxury, the darling of a fond and affec- 
tionate uncle—she repays his care and 
tenderness by counting the few short 
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moments of his life, watching for his 
death, in order to gratify her fierce 
passion for one with whom she knew 
well he would rather see her die than 
be united. Ingratitude and domestic 
treason are followed by discovery—that 
discovery results in the loss of her in- 
heritance, and her uncle’s favour— 
and from step to step she goes on in 
her fatal career. 

Thus impatience, passing with a 
bound from the desire conceived to the 
wish accomplished, proves her ruin ; 
she pursues her career, until the fatal 
temptation arises, which her nature, 
now steeped in crime, has no power to 
resist, of reinstating her offspring in 
the inheritance which she had lost; 
her bold, keen intellect knew no moral 
fear—and as she has sown the wind, so 
she reaps the whirlwind. A fate as aw- 
ful, perhaps, as it ever entered into 
the contemplation of the Greek trage- 
dian to conceive, awaits her, who spurn- 
ed the restraint of every law, human 
or divine ; whose fiendlike cruelty the 
ties of holy nature could’ not control. 
When that moment had arrived which 
was to witness the consummation of all 
her hopes—when the object at which 
she had reached through crime and 
stratagem, and blood, is‘almost within 
her grasp, the result of her accumu- 
lated wickedness falls, with a fearful 
force, upon her guilty head—the son 
for whom she had yearned with all the 
energy of her fierce nature, perishes by 
his mother’s hand, a victim to that 
destruction which she had destined for 
others, and the remainder of her mi- 
serable existence is a fearful attesta- 
tion of the wrath of heaven for the 
guilt of blood. 

Dalibard, the cold, scheming, calcu- 
lating scoundrel, falls a victim to the na- 
tural consequences of his own villany; 
his son, Gabriel, whose history being 
but that of a minor character, we have 
not had space to follow, meets, as our 
readers have seen, the fate which 
ought to follow upon a life of profli- 
gate dishonesty such as his. In the 
honest, independent, and manly cha- 
racter of John Ardworth, seeking, by 
force of his own exertions to rise in 
a laborious profession—self-denying, 
wise, and strong, we have a noble illus- 
tration of one portion of the author’s 
design, as set forth in his preface, 
“that Labour is our best schoolmaster 
upon earth.” 

This book is, we repeat it, a painful 
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one; and we do not rise from its pe- 
rusal with that gratification which we 
have so often derived from the writings 
of its author; but after a careful and 
anxious consideration of its pages, we 
feel bound fearlessly to say, that we 
have been unable to recognize any- 
thing mischievous or immoral in its 
tendency or design. There are two 
species of fictitious writing, each of 
which have a tendency to produce the 
same effect, working, however, by 
different means; the one which affords 
an illustration of the miserable effects 
of crime, and secures us against its 
approaches to our hearts; the other 
inciting us to good, by stimulating, 
with noble examples, the generous im- 
pulses of our nature. Either of these 
we hold are legitimate objects for the 
exercise of a novelist’s skill; for our 
part we infinitely prefer the latter, but 
it cannot, therefore, follow that be- 
cause a writer adopts the former, he is 
to be visited with unqualified condem- 
nation. 

We cannot, however, close these 
observations without remarking, that 
there is in this novel the same vein 
which disfigures several of Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton’s writings; and we 
wish, for the sake of his own charac- 
ter with posterity, he would discon- 
tinue it. What under heaven has 
the scene in the painter’s studio to 
do with the plot of his book ? or is 
it introduced merely as a foil to set 
off the general effect of the whole? 
If so, it has a tendency directly the re- 
verse. The feeling of the age will not 
tolerate it. It is asin against good 
taste as well as propriety, and willonly 
go down with that class ofreaders who 
affect authors of the convulsive school, 
and admire the writings of Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth. 

We have devoted so much of our 
space to the consideration of this novel, 
that a much briefer notice of the next 
upon our list must suffice. It is called 
“Lionel Deerhurst,” and professes to 
be edited by the Countess of Blessing- 
ton. 

Of this work we shall make no at- 
tempt to analyse the plot. Indeed, it 
is unnecessary, for it possesses little, if 
any—being the history of a selfish 
man of strong passions, and wholly 
reckless what amount of pain or mi- 
sery he inflicted upon others in gaining 
his own ends. Although agreeably 
written, and containing many passages 
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having considerable power, like the 
last, it leaves a painful and unpleasant 
impression upon the reader’s mind. 
The following is one out of many pas- 
sages in the career of the hero of the 
tale. He is thrown by his horse near 
the mansion of Sir Egbert Eastville, 
and receives injuries so severe that for 
many weeks he is unable to leave the 
hospitable abode where he has been 
carried. He finds in the wife of 
his host, Clara Arnhein, a distant 
cousin, in whose house he had spent the 
years of his boyhood, and to whom he 
was passionately attached. He repays 
the kindness and hospitality he has re- 
ceived by a villainous attempt to se- 
duce her. 


** When the night closed in, and the 
beautiful landscape without was lighted 
by the harvest moon, knowing the power 
of music, I would breathe forth from my 
flute the softest, most impassioned airs, 
or sing the songs of infancy, till the 
tears “streamed ‘down her eyes ; - 
sometimes she would beg of me to desi 
for the memory of her “father, and rs 
parsonage, and old Cader Iris, became 
painfully vivid. If any of the attendants 
entered, I complained of irritation of 
my nerves, and painfully observed that 
I was aware of being an incumbrance or 
intruder. Accustomed from childhood 
to attend upon and soothe the sufferings 
of others, incapable, under any circum- 
stances, of selfishness, with an angel's 
goodness she humoured all my whims. 
Still she sometimes gently rebuked me 
for indulging my irritable temper. View- 
ing me as the companion of her youth, 
her near relative, and my being the only 
person who was connected in her mind 
with past days, she treated me with all 
the tenderness and confidence of an af- 
fectionate sister. Guileless as one of her 
children, the idea of guilt or passion 
never occurred to her. My hand trem- 
bles as L record one out of many con- 
trivances I adopted for keeping her in the 
room. On many an evening, when she 
was about to visit some of Sir Egbert’s 
tenantry, in the immediate village, to 
which she was very attentive, on quit- 
ting the room I Be call her back, 
and gravely ask her to read some pas- 
sages in the Bible. Oh! the look of 
delight with which she waived by other 
employment, in the blessed hope of win- 
ning me to holy thoughts. Although she 
had no voice for singing, her reading 
was quite melodious ; and when speak- 
ing of religious subjects, there was an 
expression of enthusiasm in her counte- 
nance which lighted up her delicate fea- 
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tures to the very perfection of beauty. 
Hour after hour she would read to me, 
commenting upon every passage she 
thought most likely to awaken me to a 
sense of piety. Among the many little 
attentions she paid, was the preparing 
of delicacies with her own hand, thinking 
they would please my palate. She was 
still more beautiful, as a matron, than 
she had been in her girlish days, in 
the proportions of her frame being more 
fully developed ; and the expression of 
her countenance was more intellectual.” 


And this was the creature, so gentle 
and so beautiful, so innocent and holy, 
upon whom the serpent smiled, and 
brought desolation and ruin. Unable 
to taint her innocence, he aroused the 
suspicions of her husband, and conse- 
quences the most dreadful befel his 
unhappy victim. 

The writer of Lionel Deerhurst (by 
the way why is the book called by this 
name when it is the history of Freville 
Deerhurst ?) possesses a keen appre- 
ciation of many of the finer points of 
the female character, united with a 
happy power of description. His pic- 
ture of the beautiful Aigline Tenant 
is charming —we have seen such a 
picture and felt it too; and, should 
the original read this paper, as it is 
not impr obable she may, will she re- 
cognize herself? The hair dark and 
glossy as the raven’s wing; the eyes 
of the softest and deepest blue ; the 
lips and teeth full of quick and spark- 
ling beauty, while over all gleams like 
a ray of sunshine the flash of intellect. 
Clara Arnheim too, the love of Deer- 
hurst’s youthful days, transformed from 
the blushing girl into the beautiful ma- 
tron, is admirably painted. 


‘*In dress she was much the same: 
the materials might be finer, thefashions 
different ; but still the white robe and 
blue ribands were the constant costume, 
and the luxuriant hair was still worn in 
the same modern fashion. When at my 
request she would by night kneel at the 
side of my couch to pray, with her 
bright child beside her, I do think, 
the genius of sculpture or painting 
never imagined a more perfect specta- 
cle.” 


The old Scotch laird, the M‘Mis- 
serton, of Glenloe Castle, the shrew 
cannie old Highlander, combining 
with all his parsimony and ava- 
rice, the love of a beautiful woman—a 
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voluptuary of the school of Arthur 
Gride, is also a portrait by no means 
unskilfully handled. 

Freville Deerhurst proceeds in his 
career of reckless and unbridled sel- 
fishness ; and, as is too often the case, 
he thrives and prospers. He becomes 
heir to the title and vast possessions of 
a relative in India ; but his wealth can- 
not make the bad man happy. Stern 
and imperious to all around him, he 
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he has thrown away in sinful and vain 
pursuits—the pleasures in which he 
has grovelled have palled upon his taste. 
Sated and weary of every thing, a 
gloomy misanthrope, he flies from his 
native land, and seeks in a foreign 
country, where his crimes are un- 
known, that peace which he cannot 
find athome. “ Lionel Deerhurst” con- 
tains so many scenes exquisitely drawn, 
and passages of rare power ; that we 


cannot avoid the conclusion that its 
writer, whoever he or she may be, 
could Jo still better yet. 


becomes hateful to others. Discon- 
tented with himself—conscious of the 
years he has wasted, and the talents 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above paper was written, we have been favoured by the perusal of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A Word to the Public, by the author of Lucretia.” It contains an 
elaborate and powerful defence of his writings, against the charge instituted by the 
press, of a morbid and mischievous passion on the part of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
for treating of crime and guilt. This pamphlet is written with care and temper ; 
for although wounded feeling is manifest in its pages, no expression of anger or 
indignation for the treatment he has received is suffered to escape. It has afforded 
us pleasure to have had an opportunity of defending a gentleman and a scholar from 
what we consider unmerited censure, and it must be satisfactory to Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton that we have, in the main, founded our defence upon the same grounds which 
had occurred to him; we are sensible, however, that we have fallen into the same 
error (if error it be), with reference to the preface, of which he has accused his 
other critics. We are, of course, bound to accept an author’s interpretation of his 
own words ; nobody can know what he means so well; but as plain common sense 
mortals, without special pleading, we still contend that our construction of his 
preface is not so far astray. His design was originally to illustrate the vice of Im- 
patience ; he grafted upon this the history of two remarkable criminals, which, he 
says, if we understand him aright, he meant should supersede, in some degree, the 
idea he originally contemplated ; that he still intended to illustrate by incidental op- 
portunities, which means, that although his first idea was not to be altogether 
abandoned, it was still to be made subsidiary to his new design. But he professed 
to work it out still, and if he did, he has no right to accuse the public of misunder- 
standing him. 
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THE BOYNE. 


FIRST ARTICLE—INTRODUCTORY. 


Amonc the many scenes of beauty and 
of interest with which this fair island 
abounds, we know not one which com- 
bines such variety of the former, or 
so many objects of the latter, as the 
“ Pleasant Boyne.” And although it 
does not burst upon us amidst the 
wild and stern grandeur of the moun- 
tains, with dashing torrent overleap- 
ing in its rapid course all the barriers 
of nature, or making its echoes heard 
among the deep hollows of dark wood- 
ed dells, but pursues the quiet, even 

tenor of its way, through a flat but 
rich and fertile country, winding by 
“its own sweet will,” through broad 
savannahs and by green inches, where 
the calm ripple of its placid waters 
disturbs not the song of the mavis; 
still it possesses charms and beauties, 
and that too without a rival in this 
or perhaps any other country. Slow, 
calm, and tranquil in its early course, 


the mower whets his scythe in the 
deep meadows by its brink, and the 
reaper gathers the corn from the very 

margin of its waters; the swift and 
the martin skim over its clear surface, 
and the robin sings in the ancient thorn 
that rises out of the adjoining hedge- 


row. The very may- fly, as it light 
upon it, breaks the mirror of its sur- 
face. The wide spreading circles 
which mark the springing of the trout, 
or timid breathing of the roach, are 
all, save the flapping of the water-hen, 
or the easy paddle of the baldcoot, 
that disturb its placid bosom. 

In this gentle stream there is no 
inequality—no roar of waters nor 
spray of cataract ; it is not boisterous 
nor yet sluggish ; neither broken by 
the sudden rapid, nor calmed by 
spreading into the broad lake; but 
pure and undefiled, it springs from 
the crystal fountain of the living rock 
—serene and peaceful, like a true phi- 
losopher, it glides noiselessly on, in 
deep but calm repose, bestowing the 
blessings of fertility on the counties 


through which it flows, bearing on its 
bosom the intercourse which social- 
izes man, enriching, beautifying, and ci- 
vilizing, it receives in return the hom- 
age of its'tributaries, and finally min- 
gles with that eternity of waters, the 
sea. As Clutterbuck says of his story, 
«© Commencing strikingly, proceeding 

naturally, ending happily —like the 
course of a famed river, which gushes 
from the mouth of some obscure and 
romantic grotto—then gliding on, 
never pausing, never precipitating its 
course, visiting, as it were, by natu- 
ral instinct, whatever worthy objects 
of interest are presented by the coun- 
try through which it passes.”* Wind- 
ing through the heart of the ancient 
kingdom of Meath, green homesteads, 
picturesque villages, peaceful hamlets, 
and thriving towns rise on its banks ; 
the hand of man has turned its power 
to good account, and mills and facto- 
ries draw their animation from its 
waters ; the freights of foreign lands 
— the luxuries of far distant coun- 
tries are borne on its stream into the 
interior, and the produce of our own 
soil and the industry of our people, is 
carried downwards on its tide. Deep 
hanging woods and rich plantations of 
noble parks and extensive demesnes, 
where the willows dip into its calm 
waters, and the oaks and elms of cen- 
turies are mirrored in the wave be- 
neath, stretch for miles along its 
course, where 


“ Slow, and in soft murmurs, nature bade it flow.” 


Lower down, towards its cen- 
tre, its banks become more elevated ; 
their outline more picturesque ; here 
rising abruptly from the water’s edge, 
their castled crags bending over the 
river, present all the scenery that cha- 

racterizes the Rhine between Cologne 
and Mayence ; in other places, sloping 
gradually from the river, their sides 
are clothed with foli age of the deepest, 
darkest green, piled up in leafy masses 
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to their very summits, so that the sun 
itself is hid (except at noon) in many 
places from its dark waters. The sum- 
mits of many of these verdant banks 
are crowned by ruins of castles, towers, 
and churches, feudal halls, and high 
baronial keeps, still noble even in their 
decay, and forming, as they are cut, 
clear and sharp against the azure 
blue beyond, pictures in the land- 
scape, unsurpassed in grace and beau- 
ty by any in the land. In the broad 
lawns that here and there interpose 
between these verdant banks and steep 
o’erhanging precipices, we find the 
noble mansions of some of the highest 
of our nobility, and many of the chast- 
est and most memorable ecclesiastical 
remains,—the cell of the hermit, the 
cloister of the monk, and the cross 
of the pilgrim —that Ireland, rich 
as she is in relics of the past, can 
boast of. Ancient stone circles, mas- 
sive cromlechs, and numerous green 
mounds, raised by our Pagan ances- 
tors, some clothed with green sward, 
but others fringed with young planta- 
tions, are thickly interspersed among 
the more attractive objects that catch 
the eye, as it descends upon the lim- 
pid surface of the Boyne. Highly-cul- 
tivated lands, richly ornamented seats, 
and a population, generally speaking, 
more comfortable, and more advanced 
in civilization than the majority of our 
peasantry, may fill up the outline we 
have faintly and briefly endeavoured 
to draw of the general characteristics 
and present appearance of this cele- 
brated river; and though Spenser has 
not sung its praises, nor Raleigh gos- 
siped on its banks, it has been hallow- 
ed by events the most interesting in 
our country’s annals. So memorable 
in ancient history, and so rich in 
monuments of the past is it, that we 
fear not to assert, that the history of 
Ireland may be written on its banks. 
Many a broad smiling plain, through 
which it flows, now green with way- 
ing corn, or perfumed and decorated 
by the wild flowers of a pasture land, 
or cultivated into the elegant garden, 
by some delicate female hand, in the 
bowers of which the birds of spring 
are singing, was once the scene of 
mortal strife, and crimsoned with the 
blood of warriors ; where the clang of 
battle, the shout of the victorious, the 
groan of the dying, and the prayer 
of the suppliant alone were heard. 
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Scarcely a ford upon this river but 
was disputed in days gone by ; every 
pass wasa Thermopylae, and scarcely a 
knoll, or mound, or rock, or bank, but 
still retains its legend. The peasant 
still paddles his Corragh, or frail canoe 
of skins, across its waters, and many 
of the superstitious rites and customs of 
our ancestors are even yet observed by 
the people of that district. The plains 
of Meidhe, and the flowery fields of 
Breghia, through which the Boyne 
flows, appear to have been the first 
cultivated in Ireland, and it is more 
than probable that one of the earliest 
waves of population passed up the 
stream of this great river, settled 
upon its banks, and left their bones 
in the numerous barrows and tu- 
muli still remaining upon its shores. 
Beyond all doubt, the earliest authen- 
tic kings of Erin reigned upon its 
banks, where also the earliest laws 
were framed, the earliest poems sung, 
and the most profound Druidical mys- 
teries enacted. Soldiers and sages, 
bards and Brehons have commemorated 
many of its localities ; the romance of 
Irish history is laid amidst the scenery 
of this river, and much of the imagery 
of our earliest poets was drawn from 
this fertile source. Christianity enter- 
ed Ireland through this sacred stream. 
Patrick first landed at the Boyne’s 
mouth, and raised the beacon of the 
cross at Slane ; his first sermons were 
preached, and his first conversions 
took place 
* Where, in delightful streams, 

The Boyne, the darling of the ocean, flows.” 

Foreign invaders, the Dane and the 
Norseman, first entered this kingdom 
onits waters. The earliest seats of learn. 
ing, and the most renowned schools of 
Christian philosophy which our annal- 
ists record, had their seats by its mar- 
gin; parliaments and councils were 
held in its castles ; and kingdoms (in 
battles fought by kings) were lost and 
won upon its banks, 

These are not the fanciful specula- 
tions of the enthusiastic but imaginary 
writers of the last century ; the monu- 
ments speak for themselves—their ar- 
chitecture tells their date and purpose ; 
many of the historic annals which 
relate these circumstances, formerly 
difficult of access, and known or ca- 
pable of being understood but by a 
few, have been recently published in 
the English tongue, and have sutisfied 
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even the most incredulous. It is ac- 
knowledged by all capable of forming an 
opinion on the subject, that the history 
of Ireland has yet to be written, but 
the materials for it are now being col- 
lected, and rendered accessible and in- 
structive by competent authorities, with 
an interest and an enthusiasm, and, 
moreover, witha critical regard to the 
simple and unbiassed statement of the 
authors, alike honorable to the gountry, 
and creditable to those engaged in the 
production of these works. We are 
not vain enough to boast of, nor credu- 
lous enough to believe, all that is relat- 
ed in many of the early Irish manu- 
scripts—.no more than we place impli- 
cit faith in all that is related in the 
great Grecian Epic, or that historians 
have set down in the primitive histories 
of other Kingdoms—but we receive 
them as shadows of great historical 
events, and, as highly characteristic of 
the manners and customs of the times 
and people they describe. And it 
may be here remarked, that so far from 
critical investigation or research inva- 
lidating the testimony of our early 
bards and annalists, it has been found, 
and every day’s experience confirms the 
fact, that the more we collate, examine, 
and compare, manuscript with manu- 
script,author withauthor, and both with 
those monuments and antiquities which 
have still remained undefaced, and the 
more we test them with cotempora- 
neous history, the more the shadow 
will be found to correspond with the 
substance of the truth they figure.* 
This is the age of true eclectic inves- 
tigation. The country, notwithstanding 
all her present poverty and privation, 
is not only ripe for its reception, but 
cries loudly for her history. It isa 
fact strange but true, that either 
from prejudice, apathy, or indifference, 
while the histories of Greece, Rome, 
England, and Scotland are taught, or 
at least are compelled to be read, at 
the schools for the sons of the Irish 
gentry and middle classes, the history of 
Ireland, such as it is, is never heard of. 

In the few historical remarks which 
we purpose introducing into this 
paper, in order to illustrate the 
Boyne, it cannot be expected that in 
a periodical, like that in which we 
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write, we should break the text, and 
stay the narrative by interlarding this 
essay with critical references to the 
various sources of Irish history, from 
which we haye drawn these materials. 
Neither is it our intention to describe 
minutely all the geographical relations, 
and industrial resources of this river, 
but to present a series of picturesque 
views of those points in which its 
scenic beauty is most remarkable, and 
particularly to draw the attention of 
the tourist and young antiquary to 
those localities which are memorable 
for their historical recollections, or ve- 
nerated for their antiquarian inte- 
rest; and as we have already stated, 
there is no other river in Ireland 
which affords the same scope for the 
study of these objects, combined with 
the same variety and extent of pastoral 
inland scenery, of such depth of co- 
lour, and such grace of outline, as the 
Boyne, for at least thirty miles of its 
course. 

To return, however, from this di- 
gression,for which nevertheless we offer 
no apology to the readers of an Irish 
periodical, we may remark in proof 
of our former assertion, with regard 
to the numerous monuments upon the 
Boyne, that from Trim to Drogheda 
we have traces of every epoch of Irish 
history, from the ante-historic period, 
the date of which carries us back to 
the primeval occupation of this island, 
and which is indelibly marked by the 
Pagan Cromleac, the rude altar, and 
the stone chamber, or Kistvaen (with 
its surrounding mound), containing 
rude earthen urns, the incinerated 
bones, the shell ornaments, and stone 
weapons of our Firbolg and Tuatha 
de Danan ancestors, together with 
their circular raths, and intrenched 
military forts, of which we have exam- 
ples in the mounds and tumuli at New- 
grange, Knowth, Dowth, Knockmi- 
naune, and Brugh-na-Boinné. 

Tara, with its Lia Fail, or oracular 
stone, and its grassy mounds, stands 
alonethe crowning place ofits kings, the 
Forum of the sages, and the banqueting 
hall of the nobles of Erin, at least eigh- 
teen centuries ago. Then follow the early 
Christian buildings, the oratories, and 
small missionary churches, sculptured 


* We know no better proof of this statement than Mr. Petrie’s ‘‘ Essay on the 


History and Antiquities of Tara Hill.” 
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crosses, carved fonts, and round tow- 
ers, as at Clonard, Donaghmore, St. 
Eark, and Ardsaleagh, till such pri- 
mitive buildings rose into the more 
stately edifices, churches, and monaste- 
riesof Trim, Bective, and Ardmulchen. 
The baronial halls of the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, and proud castles of The Pale 
stretch along its banks, and command- 
ing every ford and pass, as at Trim, 
Athlumny, Dunmoe, and Castle-Dex- 
ter—mark another era, and tell of 
the extended sway of the De Lacys, 
Husseys, Plunkets, Cusacks, Barnwells, 
Flemings, Prestons, Petits, Tuites, 
D’Arcys, and other English chief- 
tains, from the time of the invasion to 
the date of Elizabeth. Although we 
do not find any well authenticated ar- 
chitectural remains of the O' Melagh- 
lins, the ancient monarchs of Meath, 
their written history enables us to note 
with tolerable precision the strong- 
holds and fortresses of this memorable 
and ill fated race. 

The various holy wells sheltered by 
the ancient oaks and.thorns, and alike 
venerated by the Druid priest and the 
early Christian saint and pilgrim, oc- 
eur in spots so calm, so lone and 
peaceful, that religious veneration is 
awakened, even in the most apathetic. 

The town of Drogheda notes a me- 
morable era in the time of Cromwell, 
and its numerous military and eccle- 
siastical remains extend over a period 
of undoubted authenticity for at least 
a thousand years; while the site and 
story of the ‘ Battle of the Boyne,” 
on that memorable occasion when, for 
the last time, two kings fought for the 
sovereignty of these realms, brings us 
down toa date almost within the memory 
of man. And yet we know of no river 
that has been more neglected by writers, 
and no scenery is less known within 
the same distance of the metropolis than 
that which the Boyne presents for the 
greater portion of its course. The 
Irish tourists have one and all care- 
fully avoided it. Inglis encircled Ire- 
land, but did the Boyne” while the 
northern mail whirled him over the 
bridge of Drogheda. Barrow no sooner 
approached its waters than he fled from 
them in dismay. The “ Angler in Ire- 
land” appears to have omitted it by 
particular desire ; and with the excep- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Hall's account of 
its appearance at Trim, it has remained 
unnoticed and undescribed by all mo- 
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dern systematic writers upon the scen- 
ery of Ireland. 

A writer in the last volume of those 
valuable records of Irish history, the 
* Dublin Penny Journals,” says of a 
portion of this river—* It is of a cha- 
racter as beautiful as could be found 
any where, or even be imagined.— 
Scenery of this class, of equal richness, 
may be often found in England, but 
we do not know of any river’s course 
of the same length in which natural 
beauty so happily combines, or in 
which so many interesting memorials 
of past ages could be found. Scattered 
in rich profusion along the banks of this 
beautiful river, we find the noblest 
monuments of the various races of 
men who have had sway in Ireland. It 
is on its luxuriant banks, amid so many 
instructive memorials of past ages, that 
the history of our country, as traced in 
its monuments, could be best studied.” 

Nor will our readers cavil at this 
broad assertion, when they remember 
the various remains which we have 
enumerated, and the great and nu- 
merous historic events to which we 
have alluded: while, from among the 
ruins with which it abounds, and un- 
derneath the very sod turned up by 
the spade of the labourer, in the vast 
and fertile plains of Meath traversed 
by the Boyne, a mine of Irish antiqui- 
ties has been, and is daily being 
worked, which has largely assisted 
in stocking the museums of our own 
and other countries. Stone weapons, 
hatchets, knives, and arrow-heads of 
various shapes and sizes ; bronze celts, 
swords, and spear-heads ; terra-cotta 
vases ; golden torques, rings, bracelets, 
and ornaments of great value and 
the most beautiful forms ; musical in- 
struments of brass ; rings, pins, and fi- 
bul of silver; knives, swords, shears, 
and domestie utensils of iron ; combs 
and pins of bone and wood, besides 
other warlike, culinary or decorative 
implements and ornaments of the early 
people of Ireland, have been here found 
inrich profusion. Here, moreover, may 
the naturalist speculate on the various 
races of the extinct animals of this 
country—the gigantic elk, the noble 
wolf-dog, the different varieties of horn- 
edcattle and domestic animals, whose re- 
mainsare found in its bogs and marshes ; 
or of fowl or other small animals oc- 
casionally discovered among the in- 
cinerated bones in the urns and tumu- 
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li: where also the ethnologist may 
procure ample means of study and 
speculation. Shrines, bells, and cro- 
ziers of the most beautiful form and 
moulding, to many of which an un- 
doubted “authentic ‘histor y is attached, 
have likewise been discovered in thiv 
rich locality. If the remains of plants 
and animals, fixed in the enduring 
rocks, mark for the geologist epochs 
of time, convulsions of nature, transi- 
tion periods, and great physical revo- 
lutions on the surface of our globe, 
how much more do the weapons, or- 
naments, and tombs, with their 
tents and architectural remains, afford 
the antiquary a means of ascertaining, 
with much greater precision their his- 
toric epochs, and of forming an ac- 
quaintance with the habits, manners, 
and customs, the religion, arts, music, 
sports, and warfare of the people, to 
whom such antiquities belonged. 

Moreover, along the Boyne and its 
tributaries may the angler enjoy good 
sport; and the botanist r eapa plente ous 
harvest of some of the richest and 
rarest plants peculiar to the inland dis- 
tricts of Ireland. 

As this is the great river of Meath, 
a few observations on that ancient 
province may not be out of place. 
Under the denomination Meath, Meth, 


con- 


Media, Meidhe, and in part that of 


Magh-Breagh, was formerly includ- 
ed a far wider and more extensive 
territory than that comprised in the 
present county of this name. The dis- 


trict included under this title is one of 


the most level and fertile in the king- 
dom, and originally stretched from the 
interior of the island to the sea—hence 
Camden and other English writers 
derive its name of Media. Ptolemy 
places the Laberus, or ancient central 
castle and city of this kingdom in the 
territory of Meath, but antiquaries 
are as yet — led whether the pre- 
sent Kells, Tara, or Killaire Castle, 
occupies the site of that memorable 
spot: though Tara 
the place intended by the great geo- 
grapher, whose transcribers and com- 
méntators in all probability mistook 
the word Taverus for Laberus. 
There is an ancient tradition hand- 
ed down through our manuscripts, 
that the Firbolgs, or Belge, as they 
have been termed, first settled in this 
locality ; and it is not at all improbable, 
that arude and primitive people, living 


seems obv iously 
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by hunting and fishing, such as we may 
suppose the early inhabitants of this 
country were, would, upon their arrival 
on the north-eastern shores of Ire- 
land, seek the interior through the 
noble stream that traversed this great 
plain where the woods and forest glades 
afforded plenty of game, the waters 
abundance of fish, and, in process of 
time, us civilization advanced, its fertile 
limestone soil returned a plenteous 
crop, and its luxuriant pastures pro- 
duced numerous herds of cattle. The 
old writer, Bartholemeius Anglicus, as 
quoted by Camden, described it as “* A 
soil which yields plenty of wheat and 
pastures, well stocked with herds, 
abounding with fish, flesh, and other 
provisions, butter, cheese, and milk, 
and well watered by rivers—the situa- 
tion of it is delightful, and the air 
healthy. The woods and marshes in 
its extremities defend its approaches, 
and from the number of people, the 
strength of its castles and towns, and 
the peace which it enjoys in conse- 
quence thereof, it is commonly called 
The Chamber of Treland.” 

Silvester Giraldus Cambrensis thus 
describes this portion of the Pen- 
tarchy, afte r the so-called “ conquest 
of Ireland :’—* Meth, in Latine Me- 
dia, is one of the five portions of Ire- 
land, to the first division. 
It is the least portion, being but of 
eighteene cantreds, but yet the best 
and most fertile, and lieth for the 
most part all within the English pale: 
and ever since the conquest of king 
Henrie the Second, hath beene sub- 
ject and obedient to the English laws 
and governement: and bicause it lieth 
as it were in the navill and bowels of 
the land, it taketh the name accord- 
inglie, being called Media, which is 
the middle ;” and he adds—** There 
was no prince sole governour of this, 
as was of the other portions: bicause 
it was alwaies allowed and allotted to 
the monarch, whom they called Mazi- 
mum Regem, or Regem Hibernia, as a 
surplus towards his diet.” This, how- 
ever, like many other statements of 
the English chaplain, is to be received 
with caution. 

To this day, Meath is the great gra- 
zing ground of Ireland; in it, are to be 
found the most extensive sheep walks 
and pasture lands; the finest horn- 
ed cattle, with the exception of those of 
Roscommon, are bred in Meath—and, 


according 
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its vicinity to the metropolis and the 
sea has always afforded it a ready home 
consumption, and an easy mode of 
transit to the English markets. Its 
crops are generally so luxuriant, and its 
land so fertile, that it has been asserted, 
that if it were all grown in corn, it 
would feed, and might form thegranary 
for the whole of Ireland. Its natural 
capabilities, and particularly its flat 
level surface, must have rendered 
it easy to retain when once possessed 
by an invading army, and easy to co- 
lonize by an industrious people.* Na- 
turalists have been at some pains to 
discover from whence or through what 
breeds the present improved English 
race of short-horned and other highly 
esteemed varieties of domestic oxen 
have been obtained, and indeed the 
question is not yet decided ; this fact, 
however, is certain, that in the bogs 
and marshes of Meath, not far from 
the river Boyne, numerous remains of 
the ancient animals, both wild and do- 
mestic, which formerly existed in this 
country, have been discovered, and 
particularly those of oxen, which for 
beauty of head and horn might vie with 
the finest modern improved breeds of 
England, notwithstanding all the pains 
and expense that have been gone to in 
bringing them to their present state of 
perfection ; and yet there can be little 
doubt of those bones, to which we 
have referred, having lain beneath the 
surface for many centuries. 

The early population of Meath must 
have been very great; but owing to 
the “ clearing system” which has long 
existed in this county, and produced 
those extensive pasture lands to which 
we have alluded, it is now much less in 
proportion to its cultivatable land 
than that of any county in Ireland, and 
therefore, in several parts of it the 
amount of labour is unequal to the 
demand. The peasantry are well 
made, stout and healthy, but more 
serious and taciturn than those in 
the mountain districts of our island ; 
and, as might be expected, the admix- 
ture of races is here so great, that the 
ethnologist is puzzled to make out 
Celts from Saxons, or distinguish Mile- 
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sians from those retaining any vestige 
of the primitive tribes, as may be 
done in other parts of the island. 
The colour of their frieze is a light 
grey, contradistinguished from the blue 
of the west, and the dark brown of 
the south; the costume of the females 
has of late become less national than 
in other parts of the kingdom, and as 
civilization extends, the English broad- 
cloth is worn by all. Some twenty or 
thirty years ago, before the large flax 
mills and factories were established on 
the Boyne, the female attire was more 
picturesque and less diversified. In 
the flourishing days of the linen trade, 
when the fields waved with the heau- 
tiful bells of the flax, and pipers 
played at the camps and Princkermst in 
all the villages, most of the females, 
young and old, were then employed in 
spinning, and dressed in black felt hats, 
like the Welsh of the present day, green 
linsey-woolsey gowns, and red flannel 
petticoats. When their occupation 
ceased, on the establishment of the flax 
mills, and the decline of the linen trade, 
this dress was abandoned, perhaps 
from the means of procuring it being 
withdrawn, but also owing in a great 
measure to the breaking up of the 
clanship which then existed amongst the 
spinners, who used to meet in num- 
bers at the farmers’ houses, and work, 
and dance, and sing almost without 
intermission for several days together. 

Native music and poetry are not 
found to flourish on great plains such 
as Meath, as luxuriantly as they do in 
the hills and dells of more elevated re- 
gions ; yet the lasses of the Boyne are 
by no means as sombre and phlegma- 
tic as the men, and songs, tales, fairy 
legends, country dances, and planxties, 
with wandering bards, and shanaghies 
with their tales of pishrogues and 
thivishes, together with blind pipers 
and lame fiddlers, are not wanting to 
enliven the dull tedious evenings of 
winter, from Kells to Maiden Tower. 

The first fortified houses and stone 
buildings that weread of werein Meath. 
The earliest chronological era to which 
the most veracious of the modern Irish 
historians refer, is about the middle or 


* The fertility and riches of Meath more than once excited the cupidity of the 
roving Northmen ; and several incursions of the Danes are enumerated in the Annals, 
but particularly that of Turgesius, in the ninth century. 

+ A word applied, in some parts of the west of Ireland, to a merry making. 
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towards the end of the second century, 
when Tuathal Teachtmar, one of the 
Scotic or Milesian Pagan monarchs, 
reigned at Tara. He erected Meath 
into a fifth province, as mensal lands 
or appanage for the monarchy, by tak- 
ing in portions from each of the other 
four; hence the Irish historians de- 
rive its name of Meidhe—a neck—on 
account of its being formed by necks 
taken from the surrounding districts 
or provinces. The fact of the Gos- 
pel having been first preached and 
received in Meath, is a proof of its 
civilization, in comparison with the 
other parts of the island at that period ; 
and the immediate reception and rapid 
extension of the Christian doctrine 
among the kings and nobles assembled 
on the banks of the Boyne on St. Pa- 
trick’s arrival, speaks loudly for the 
state of civilization and education in 
Ireland at that period. Ifthe Gospel 
came to Ireland in the fifth century, 
and was received, as is stated, and as 
we have every reason to believe it was: 
then, indeed, the tone of the bards and 
annalists who describe the high state 
of the arts, and who place such noble 
sentiments in the mouths of our kings 
and chieftains at that time, is not as 
vaunting as some critics have sup- 
posed. The province or kingdom of 
Meath, as established by Tuathal, ex- 
tended from Dublin to the Shannon, 
and from the centre of Ireland to the 
sea, and included both east and west 
Meath, with portions of Dublin, King’s 
County, Longford, and Cavan. A 
portion of it was then styled the Magh 
Breagh—* the magnificent plain,” or 
the Campus Brigantium of Doctor 
O’Conor and other authors. It is 
thus described in an old Irish Rann— 
“ From Lough-bo-deirg to Birr, 
From the Shannon east to the sea, 


To Cumar Chluana-Iraird, 
And to Cumar Cluana aird.” 
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The ancient manuscripts are very 
rich in the topographical descriptions 
of this district; it was the seat of 
Irish monarchy some centuries after 
its erection into a province, and 
one of our oldest coins is that of 
Aedh, King of Meath. There were 
four royal palaces of great note and 
celebrity in this province in ancient 
times, as at Tara, Tailten, Tlachtga, 
and Uisneach. But, passing over the 
occupation of Meath by a line of 
heroes that certainly were not then a 
“ Royal ragged race of Tara,” and 
the early monarchs and chieftains from 
Con of the hundred battles, the venera- 
ble Cormac Mac Art, Niall of the nine 
hostages,* and Finn Mac Cumbhaill, 
the Fingal of Mac Pherson’s Ossian, 
whose history, as exhibiting the state 
of civilization in Ireland, as well 
as the habits, manners, and customs 
of the people in their times, is well 
worth the attentive study of our 
readers,—we arrive at the days of 
the O’Melaghlins, who were kings in 
Meath at the time of the English in- 
vasion, when a daughter of that royal 
line, Dearvorgail, the faithless bride of 
Brefney, and the Helen of the Irish 
lliad, was seduced by the ill-fated Der- 
mot Mac Murrough, king of Leinster. 


“ Oh, degenerate daughter 
Of Erin, how fallen is thy fame ; 
And through ages of bondage and slaughter 
Thy country shall weep for thy shame." 


The English monarch deposed the 
rightful O'Melaghlin, and made a 
grant of the fair province of Meath to 
HughDeLacy—one of the fiercest of the 
soldiers of Strongbow—under the title 
of Lord Palatine. ‘The Boyne’s bank 
then became the boundary of the English 
Pale ;— and numerous castles and 
strongholds rose along it, occupied by 
the Anglo-Norman families already 


* From Niall sprung these two great clans of the northern and southern Hy 
Nialls, who figure so conspicuously in our Irish history. 

t ‘** When Ireland was subdued by the English, diverse of the conquerors planted 
themselves near to Dublin and the confines thereto adjoining ; and so, as it were, 
inclosing and impaling themselves within certeine lists and territories, they teased 
awaie the Irish, insomuch as that countrie became mere English, and therefore 
it was termed the English Pale; which, in ancient time stretched from Dundalke to 


Catherlagh or Kilkennie. 


But now, what for the slacknesse of marchours and 


encroching of the Irish enemie, the scope of the English Pale is greately impaired 
and is cramperned and coucht into an od corner of the countrie named Fingall, with 
a parcel of the king bis land Meeth, the counties of Kildare and Louth, which parts 
are applied cheeflie with good husbandrie, and taken for the richest and civelest 
soiles in Ireland.”—Stanihurst’s Additions to Giraldus Cambrensis. 
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enumerated. In the reign of Henry 
VIII., Meath was divided into east 
and west. 

If the history of Ireland has been 
neglected in the pig pom of our youth 
—the knowledge of native 
graphy, and topography both ancient 
and modern, has been e qui ally overlook- 
ed. To this, however, we shall return 
at another time. 

Notwithstanding our promise not to 
enter too minutely into the t of 
Irish history, or break the text of this 
essay by constant references to 
rities, we cannot prevent 
though at the risk of 
from the interest of the 
relating a few truths—at | 
well-authenticated historic facts—con- 
nected with some of the drammtis per- 
sone of the English invasion. The 
day has gone by when the fable and 
fact of history should be presented 
to the reader indiscriminately ; and 
Irishmen, in particular, so often ac- 
cused of expressing themselves in 
superlatives, jumping at conclusions, 
and drawing so largely on their imagi- 
nations, should endeavour, while they 
popularize their history, to present 
nothing, even in a newspaper, but what 
is strictly founded on good authority. 
The elopement of Dearvorgail or 
Dearvorgailla), with Dermot Mac Mur. 
rough, is generally believed to have been 
the sole c ause ol ‘the English invasion ; 
but this is questionable ; at least, the 
subject requires to be further 
tigated—althou gh there can 
doubt but it rendered the 
Leinster more obnoxious to O'Rourke 


our veo- 


subjec 


autho- 
ourselves, 
detracting 
romance, 
ast, a few 


inves- 
be little 


and his connexions, the O'’Conors, of 


Connaught, than he had previously 
been, and probably hastened the ca- 
tastrophe. O'Rourke was blind of one 
eye, and at the time of the elopement, 
must have been as old as Dermot at 
least, and, consequently, several years 
senior to his wife, who, we know to a 
certainty, was born in the year 1108, 
and was therefore in her 44th year 
in 1152, the date of her and our mis- 
fortune. At this time, Dermot was in 
his sixty- second year land ay ppear strom 
all accounts to have been of a most un- 
amiable disposition and ungainly per- 
son. Giraldus Cambrensis, who must 
have seen him frequently, thus de- 
scribes him (we quote from Hooker's 
translation)—“ This man, from his 
verie youth, and first entrie into his 
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kingdome, was a great oppressor of his 
gentlemen, and a cruell tyrant over 
his nobles, which had bred him great 
hatred and malice. Dermot Mac Mo- 
rough was a tall man of stature, and 
of a large and great bodie, a valliant 
and a bold warrior in his nation; and 
by reason of his continuall hallowing 
and crieing, his voice was hoarse. (Ex 
erebro continuoque belli clamore voce 
raucenosa, He rather chose to 
be feared than loved. He would be 
against all men, and all men against 
After the battle of Ossory, it 
is recorded that when the heads of the 
slain were brought before him by the 
soldiers of Robert Fitzstephen, “among 
them the re was the head of one whom 
iallie and above all the rest he 
mortailie hated. And he taking up 
that by the heare and eares, with his 
teeth most horriblie and cruellie bit 
awaie his nose and lips.” Speaking 
of O'Rourke, the same author writes, 
that when he heard of his wife's flight, 
he ** was forthwith marvellouslie trou- 
bled, and in great cholor, but more 
grieved for shame of the fact than for 
sorrow or hurt, and therefore was fullie 
determined to be avenged.” 

O'Rourke was on a pilgrimage at 
Croagh-Patrick at the time, and not 
at gen Dearg, as has generally 
been stated, and the Irish historians 
inform us that the Princess of Brefney 
left her husband's roof, and fled with 
the king of Leinster, taking with her 
her ornaments and her cattle, with the 
knowledge and even at the instiga- 
tion of her own brother. Civil wars, 
family feuds, and the rivalry and jea- 
lousy of clans and chieftains seem, 
therefore, to have had as marked an 
influence on the destiny of our unhappy 
country at this time, as the jealousy of 
husbands and lovers. 

The origin and derivation of the 
word Boyne is involved in the same ob- 
curity as that which surrounds the true 
meaning of most ancient terms, either 
in our own or in the early classical li- 
terature, and, like them, has occupied 
the attention and elicited the specula- 
tions of the learned, and the unlearned 
also. By Ptolemy, on whose map of 
Ireland we find this river figured, it is 
called Bovinda,or Buvinda; Cambren- 
sis writes it Boandus—and Ware thus 
speaks of it, “ The old name of this 
river is not quite lost, for it is at pre- 
sent called the Boin; and, by Necham, 


1: ” 
nim. 


es pec 
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the Boand in Meath: It takes its name, 
as some think, from the word Boan, 
which, both in British and Irish 
signifies swift.” In Grace's Annales Hi- 
bernia, itis written, * Boundi Fluvii.”’ 
**Qur countryman Necham,” 
Camden, “ sings thus of it” — 


says 


* Ecce Boan qui Trim cele r influit, 
Subdere se salsis Drogheda cernit 2 


stius undas, 


Which he thus translates— 


“ Swift flows the Boyne to Trim, then makes his 


way 
To join at Drogheda the briny spray.” 


The Necham here quoted was abbot 
of Cirencester, and died in 1217. 

As might be expected from the fore- 
going portion of this sketch, the Irish 
manuscripts, annals, and poems are 
exceedingly rich in references to, and 
descriptions of the Boyne ; indeed more 
so than to any other Irish river—of 
which we might give numerous in- 
stances, but shall reserve them till we 
come tospeak of the river in detail. 
The Boyne, Boinn, or Boan, 
several names in our ancient litera- 
ture, many of which, however, may 
be referred to the following legend 
which is preserved both in prose and 
verse in two of the oldest MSS. in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy ; 
and is copied and repeated in several 
of the Irish romances—one which Ovid 
would have enlarged into a charming 
metamorphosis. Many of our Irish 
rivers have their source in holy wells, 
and there are few if any of them with- 
out their legends. The Boyne rises at 
the “ Blessed well” of the Trinity, in 
the barony of Carbury, county Kil- 
dare, at the foot of the hill ar iciently 
called Sidh Nechtain, which rises gra- 
dually from the surrounding bogs and 
marshes. On the summit of this 
‘beautifully verdant hill, whose long 
fertile sides, generally covered with 
sheep, blend softly with the surround- 
ing”’ plain, stand the ruins of Castle- 
Carberry, from which the hill now 
takes its name. There was a cer- 
tain king of Leinster, called Nech- 
tain, or Nuada-Neacht, a celebrated 
poet and king of Leinster in the first 
century, who had a secret well in his 


has 
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garden, one of the miraculous virtues 
of which was that any one who ap- 
proached it, except the monarch and 
his three cup-bearers, Flesg, Lesg, 
and Luam, was instantly deprived of 
sight—their eyes bursting, as the ma- 
nuscripts describe it. Female curiosity, 
however, was not to be disappointed, 
and Boan, the queen, was determined 
to test the mystical powers of its 
waters ; she, therefore, arrogantly not 
only approached the well, and defied 
its powers to mar her beauty, but 
passed three times round it to the 
left, as was customary in several of 
these ancient incantations.* Upon 
the completion of the third round 
the charm was broken, the spring 
rose, and three enormous waves burst 
over the hapless lady, mutilating her 
sadly, and—says the original—break- 
ing one of her eyes; she then fled 
towards the sea, to hide her defor- 
mity, but the waters, now loosened 
from their source still followed, till she 
reached the Inbher or present mouth of 
the river. This Boan was the mother 
of Aengus Mac An Daghda, of whom 
we shall have to speak hereafter, and 
who is thus referred to in an old Irish 
poem, enumerating the fairy palaces of 
Ireland— 


‘** I visited that glorious dome that stands 
By the dark rolling waters of the Boyne, 
Where Aenzus Oge magnificently dwells.” 


Dabella, the lap-dog of Boan, shared 
the fate of its mistress, and was swept 
out on the rushing waves of the Boyne 
to the sea, where it was transformed 
into the rocks since called Da Billian. 
Notwithstanding the watery grave 
thus assigned by Kenneth O’ Hartigan, 
in the book of Ballymote, to the wife 
" Nechtain, her monument is recorded 
by the ancient poets and topograghers 
among those of the great royal ceme- 
tery of Br ugh na Boinné. So many yer- 
sions of this story have come down to 
us, that, without attaching any cre- 
dence to the legend we are forced 
to receive the fact of the name of 
the river having been derived from an 
Irish princess named Boan or Boann. 

It is said that Bo was the original 
name of the river, and that where it 


see ** Toland’s Druids,” 


p. 143, and “‘ Martin’s Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,” p. 20. 
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meets the river Finnabhann, of Sliabh- 
Guaire, near Navan, is the place pro- 
perly called Boan. Righ, is one of the 
ancient names of the Boyne, and means 
the wrist or fore-arm. It is thus ex- 
plained. Boan, the wife of Nectain, 
wore her wrist adorned with bracelets 
and other ornaments, with which she re- 
warded poets or rhymers; and in one 
of the ancient manuscripts of the 
Brehon laws, still preserved in the 
library of our university, we find the 
following notice of Nuada-Neacht :— 
“ The Righ of the wife of Nuada was 
covered with rings of gold, for bestow- 
ing them on poets:” and this explains 
how the word Righ came to be applied 
to the river Boyne, in some of our old 
poems and metrical romances. This 
river, probably after Boan was drowned 
in it, took the name of her Righ, or 
forearm, because of the inspiration 
which its beauties imparted to the poets 
of after ages. 

This Trinity well is in the demesne 
of Newbury, and is 289 feet above the 
level of the sea. In its vicinity stand 
some ancient military and ecclesiasti- 
cal remains, and a very old grave yard; 
so that it is evident a certain degree of 
interest, call it piety or superstition, 
has long attached to this locality. This 
hill of Carbury, or Cairbre, which 
forms so marked an object in the land- 
scape, and which many of our readers 
may have blessed for enlivening the 
monotony of the never-ending plains 
and bogs through which the Grand 
Canal drags its weary length, has many 
interesting historical recollections con- 
nected with it, too long, however, for in- 
sertion here. O'Heerin, the topogra- 
phical historian and poet, contempo- 
rary with the celebrated Giolla Mac 
Firbis, thus alludes to it :— 


“Over Carbury of Leinster of the plains 

Rules O’Ciaidha of the red-bladed swords, 

The scion of Almhain, without security in the east, 
By whom battles were kindled round Croghan,’** 


For a short way, the river pursues its 
sluggish and circuitous course through 
the county in which it rises and also bor- 
dersasmall angle of the King’s County. 
It is here but an insignificant stream, 
interesting alone from a few remains 
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which still exist upon its banks, among 
which we may mention the ruins of 
Killafad castle. Not far from Eden- 
derry it is crossed by Boyne bridge, 
bearing the road from that town to Clon- 
ard. Some gentiemen’s seats also diver- 
sify the landscape, but, generally speak- 
ing, the stream is, in Kildare, very in- 
significant, and the country through 
which it passes low and marshy, yet, 
both in this county, as well as in the 
upper portion of Meath, the Boyne is 
remarkably tortuous in its course, and 
constantly broken with islands, a pe- 
culiarity not uncommon to rivers run- 
ning through so flat and monotonous 
acountry as this. Following its various 
windings, from its source to the sea, 
opposite the Maiden Tower below 
Drogheda, it measures about seventy 
miles on the ordnance map. It touches 
Meath near Cloughjordan, in the ba- 
rony of Upper Moyfenrath, and at first 
forms the boundary between that county 
and Kildare, during which portion of 
its course it has little claim either upon 
the tourist or antiquary. It enters 
Meath at Ashford, not far from Clo- 
nard, where it is crossed by Leinster 
bridge, bearing the great western road 
between Enfield and Kinnegad. 
Clonard is the first spot of interest, 
and undoubted historic celebrity, 
which we meet with on the Boyne. 
Our lamented friend, Cesar Otway— 
the most graphic describer of Irish 
scenery, one of the most charming com- 
panions, and one of the most genuine, 
true-hearted Irishmen that ever lived, 
and whose powers of description were 
such, that, to use the expression of an 
English reviewer, Give C. O. an old 
stone, a green field, and a gossoon, and 
he will make a book out of it,” passed 
here on his * Tour to Connaught” in 
1832, and, as we affect to be little 
more than gleaners in this essay, we 
hesitate not to transcribe some of his 
recollections of it at that period, 
“The Boyne water flows lazily here, 
amidst sedge and reeds—appearing but 
the dark drain of an immense morass— 
the discharge of the waste waters of 
the bog of Allen. A strong position in 
time of war, Lord Wellington knows 
it well: he has often thrown his soldier 


* O’Donovan’s translation of ‘* The Genealogies, Tribes, and Customs of 


Hy-Fiachrach,” Archeological Society, pp. 276-7. 


See also the Abbé Mac 


Geoghegan’s Account of the Rebellion of Carbre, History of Irland, vol. i. p. 200. 
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eye upon it,—his paternal mansion 
(Dangan) is not far off to the right, 
near Trim. How different was the 
young, fun-loving, comic, quizzing, 
gallanting Captain Arthur Wellesley, 
when residing in his shooting-lodge 
between Summerhill and Dangan, 
from the stern, cautious Fabius of 
the Peninsular war ; the trifling, pro- 
voking, capricious sprig of nobility, 
dreaded by the women, hated by the 
men—the dry joker, the practical wit, 
the ne’er-do-weel, despaired of as if 
good-for-nothing by his own family, 
from the redoubtable hero of Water- 
loo—the great prime minister of Eng- 
land—he who achieved a greater 
moral victory than that of Mount St. 
Jean, when, neutralizing or overcoming 
political and religious animosities, he 
set at rest a question that had vexed 
the world for nearly three centuries. 
The Boyne, then, is not here that 
lovely, picturesque water which it be- 
comes when it sweeps under the wood- 
crowned banks of Beau-pare—winds 
under the limestone cliffs of Slane— 
washes the castle of the Marquis 
Conyngham—or meets the tide 


“* At Newbridge town, 
Where was a glorious battle : 
When James and William staked a crown, 
And cannons they did rattle,’” 


But, there was a battle at Clonard, 
too; unhappily, however, in it both 
sides were our own countrymen. To 
the right of the bridge on the old road, 
are the ivy mantled remains of a 
massive wall, and a portion of 
a turret, all that now exists of the 
memorable dwelling of the brave Tyr- 
rells, who, in 1798, made so gallant 
a stand against a large force of the 
insurgents, some hundred and fifty 
of whose bodies are buried beneath a 
small mound in the adjoining garden. 
The defence of this little Hugoumont 
was, perhaps, one of the most striking 
instances of determined courage on 
the part of the loyalists that has been 
recorded during the whole of that ill- 
starred, most unmeaning, and most 
ill-conceived rebellion. At the time 
of this engagement, the 11th of July, 
the peasantry who took part in the 
* rising” had become tolerably well 
organized and accustomed to arms, and 
had then unfortunately seen too much 
blood spilled, so that they did not at 
that time present the unguided rabble 
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mass which theyappeared some six weeks 
earlier, at the commencement of that 
disastrous campaign. After the defeat 
at White-Heaps, a large portion of the 
insurgents, under Parry, Kearns, and 
the two Byrnes, fled into Kildare, and 
in their progress attacked the little 
garrison of Clonard, consisting at the 
time of but twenty-seven persons, two 
of whom, sons of Mr. Tyrrell, were 
mere boys. The place to be defended 
resembled in a remarkable manner 
that portion of the field of Waterloo, 
to which we have already likened it— 
consisting of a dwelling-house then oc- 
cupied as a barrack, and surrounded 
by a courtyard and garden, enclosed 
by a high wall, on one side of which 
there was a turret commanding the 
bridge and great western road ; be- 
hind it was the river. The advance of 
the besiegers was so rapid that the 
gate of the courtyard was closed with 
considerable difficulty. After several 
hours’ hard fighting, during which the 
slaughter of the rebels was immense, 
and the courage, both of the besiegers 
and besieged severely tested, the gar- 
den was lost ; and thus the Tyrrell yeo- 
manry became divided. The insurgents 
then turned their chief attention to the 
turret, from which they had sustained 
the hottest fire. The six men which it 
contained, thus cut off from their fel- 
lows, drew up the ladder, and ascended 
toits topmoststory, and fought so deter- 
minedly, and fired so effectually, that it 
is stated, twenty-seven of the assailants 
were killed within and about the ground 
floor of it during this portion of the 
contest. The attacking force, finding 
it impossible to gain access through the 
floor, at last lighted a quantity of straw 
within and around the turret, and 
literally smoked out its occupants. 
While it was enveloped in smoke and 
flames, two of the band attempted to 
rush through the crowd of assailants, 
but were instantly shot; yet the other 
four, leaping from one of the upper 
windows, escaped to their comrades in 
safety. Still the conflict raged for six 
hours without intermission: the valour 
of the handful of determined spirits 
within the barrack continuing unsub- 
dued : the vengeance of the attacking 
party remaining unsatiated ; till at five 
o'clock in the evening, the siege was 
raised by the arrival of twenty-one 
additional men from Kinnegad— 


when Mr. Tyrrell and his party sal- 
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lied forth and drove the insurg- 
ents from the garden with great 
loss. God avert such fearful scenes 
from being again enacted in our land! 
and, shall we not add, forgive the 
rulers who could, by misgovernment, 
drive—or the selfish leaders who could 
seduce—the people into a similar con- 
dition. 

About three quarters of a mile be- 
yond the bridge of Clonard, and to 
the left of the river, rises one of the 
most picturesque green moats of the 
many that border the banks of this 
noble river, on the top of which a 
young sycamore flourishes in great 
luxuriance. That tree has a parti- 
cular charm for us; we remember it 
some fifteen years ago, when, but a 
sapling, its commanding position at- 
tracted our attention, as we first wend- 
ed our way from the far west towards 
Alma Mater ; and season by season as 

we passed it, returning to the home 
of friends, and the glens and moun- 
tains in the sterner and more romantic, 
but less historic lands washed by the 
wide Atlantic, we watched the growth 
of its wide-spreading boughs with no 
common interest. 

Circular mounds of this description 
are of two kinds, military and sepul- 
chral, and it is often difficult, with- 
out an examination of the interior, to 
distinguish to which order some of them 
belong, but this point we shall discuss as 
we advance among the larger and 
more numerous collection of these mo- 
numents. This at Clonard appears 
to be a barrow or tumulus, and pro- 
bably covers a stone chamber, or a 
cromleac, containing the remains of 
some distinguished Irish chieftain. In 
numberless instances we find architec- 
tural remains of more recent date, and 
coming within the historic period, oc- 
curring in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of these mounds; and not far 
from this moat, once stood the cele- 
brated school, abbey, and cathedral of 
St. Finnian; of all which, however, 
nothing now remains but a single 
stone, the baptismal font. 

The name of this celebrated spot, 
Cluain Joraird, has been translated by 


See Petrie’s ‘‘ Essay on the Round 


Ware, Vallancey, and other topogra- 
phers, ** The retirement on the Wes- 
tern Heights:” but this meaning is very 
questionable, for there are no heights 
or even hills in this locality to which 
such could refer. Cluain, which is the 
general prefix to the names of our 
churches and bishop’s sees, means a 
lawn or level fertile plain, surrounded 
by a bog or marsh: in fact a kind of 
oasis, as we know is the general ap- 
pearance of such localities in Ireland ; 
and Iorairdis a proper name, such as 
Cluain Mae Nois, Cluain Coner, Cluain 
Doleain, &c.* Clonard was once the 
most distinguished bishop’s see in 
Me rath, perhaps it would not be exag- 
geration to say in the kingdom, and 
the cathedral may be conjectured to 
have been one of the very first ever 
erected in Ireland, and was probably 
coeval with Clonmacnoise, and the 
original buildings at Armagh. It is 
well known to have been one of the 
most distinguished seats of learning of 
which the Irish historians can boast. 
Ware informs us that St. Finnian, 
Finen, or Finbar, and who must have 
been one of the immediate successors 
of St. Patrick, was created first Bi- 
shop of Clonard in 520, “where he 
also opened a school, which by his 
care and industry produced many men 
of eminent sanctity and lear ning, 
among whom were the two ro 
the two Brendans, the two Columbs 
(namely, Columb Kille, and Columb 
the son of Crimthan), Laserian, the 
son of Nathfrach, Cainec Moveus, and 
Ruadan. And as St. Finnian’s school 
was not improperly a sacred reposito- 
ry of all wisdom, as the writer of his 
life tells us, so he himself got the sir- 
name of Finnian the Wise.” To this 
ancient seat of learning not only stu- 
dents from all parts of the British 
isles resorted, but also from Armorica 
and Germany: so that at one time it is 
said they numbered about three thou- 
sand. The venerable Bede bears tes- 
timony, not only to the instruction de- 
livered at C lonard, but to its fame for 
hospitality towards the students of the 
many nations who resorted there: and 
Colgan, Usher, Sir James Ware, and 


Towers,” and O’Brien’s Irish Dictionary. 


But it is stated by Archdall that the or iginal name of Cluain Ioraird was “ Ross- 
Finnchuill,” the wood or shrubbery by the stream, an appellation which we can 
readily suppose was highly characteristic of this spot in early times. 
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the learned Dr. Lanigan collected ma- 
terials and published the life of this 
distinguished philosopher and divine, 
who was also one of the most 
brated commentators on the Holy 
Scriptures of his age. ‘There is some 
discrepancy as to the date of his de- 
cease, ‘but the best authorities acknow- 
ledge that it occurred between 548 
and 563. After the establishment of 
Christianity in Ireland several bishop- 
rics were created in Meath, namely, 
Clonard, Damliagor, Duleek, Cana- 
nus now Kells, Trim, Arbracken, 
Dunshaughlin, Foure, Slane, and 
others; but in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, all these, exce pt Du- 
leek and Kells, were united to form 
the see of Clonard. It appears from 
our monastic annals, that St. Keiran 
the younger, commonly styled the son 
of the carpenter, the founder of Clon- 
macnoise, bestowed the 
Clonard, which was his patrimony, on 
St. Finnian, whose character and de- 
scent is thus recorded by Mac Geo- 
ghegan :— 


cele- 


** St. Finian, or Finan, sometimes 
also called Finbar, son of Fintan, a 
subtle philosopher, and profound theolo- 
gian, was first Bishop of Clonard : he 
was one of the noble race of the Clanna 
Rorys, and his piety added new lustre 
© his birth. Having been baptised by 

Abban,* he was placed under the 
cdileans of St. Fortkern, 
Trim, where he remained till the age of 
thirty years, continually profiting by 
the instructions of this holy bishop. He 
afterwards went into Britain, and be- 
came attached to St. David, bishop of 
Menevia in Wales, by whom he was 
particularly beloved for his piety and 
learning. He remained thirty years 
in Britain, where he founded ‘three 
churches, Having returned to his own 
country, and being consecrated bis shop 
in 520, he est: iblished his see at C lonard, 
on the river Boyne, in Meath, where he 
founded a school or university, cele- 
brated for the great concourse of stu- 


* Dr. Lanigan writes—his parents were Christians— 
church of Roscor, to be there baptized by 
carrying him were, it is said, met on the w ay by the priest, St. 
and what was their 
baptise him, which he did at a place where two rivers unite into one.” 
other passages bearing a like interpretation we 


ing inquired whether they were going, 


The Boyne. 
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dents, amounting sometimes to three 
thousand, amongst whom were a great 
number of subjects, celebrated for their 
sanctity and learning, and as this school 


was called ‘a wonderful sane tuary of 
wisdom,’ by the author of his life, * totius 
sapientiw admirabile sacrarium,’ so this 
Saint was called Finian the Wise.” + 


At a later period the abbey was 
dedicated to St. Peter, but what 
the original buildings were, we can 
now but conjecture, probably a mis- 
sionary chapel, and a few monastic 
cells, and also a dertech or peni- 
tentiary, the burning of which, in 
the eleventh century, has been re- 
corded. In examining into this sub- 
ject, we have constantly wondered that 
no trace of a round tower has been 
discovered in this sacred spot, nor any 
record found of the destruction of 
such. For upwards of a thousand 
years the annals of Clonard have come 
down to us; and, although scattered 
through various works, they are 
now well known, and the majority 
of them have been collected with 
great industry by Archdall, in his 
Monasticon, in which work he also 
relates the nobleness of birth, dis- 
tinguished philosophy, and eminent 
piety and learning of the founder. 
The library appears to have been 
burned in the year 1143. Is it 
too great a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that that very copy 
of the Psalms, in the handwriting of 
Saint Columbkille, contained in the 
splendid silver shrinecalled the Cathach 
of the O’Donnells, now in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, was written 
in this very library. So early as 665, we 
read of regular ‘professorships having 
existed there. Besides those who re- 
sorted thitheras students, it seems that 
several pious laymen retired to this se- 
cluded spot, to spend the remainder of 
their days incontemplation and repose. 
From this sanctuary and abode of wis- 
dom, undoubtedly sprang much of the 


** And sent him towards the 
Bishop Fortkern. The women who were 
Abban, who, hav- 
errand, undertook to 
From this and 
» are inclined to think the early Irish 


Christians employed immersion as their mode of baptism, and some of our very 
oldest fonts, particularly one still remaining in the churchyard of Tallaght, would 
appear to have been constructed for that purpose. 


t History of lreland, vol. i, p. 402. 
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jearning both of Britain and the conti- 
nent. The far-famed Iona, from whence 
” ran 
That fire which lit creation in her youth, 
That turned the wandering savage into man, 
Aud showed him the omnipoteuce of truth,” 


derived its religion and its architecture 
from Clonard.* 
Numerous disasters befel this place. 


It was pillaged and in part destroyed 


no less than twelve times, five of 


which were by the Danes. The church 
and adjoining buildings were fourteen 
times consumed by fire ; indeed, this de- 
structive element appears to have mark- 
ed these structures for its particular fu- 
ry, for we read, that, in 1045, “ thetown 
of Clonard, together with its churches, 
was wholly consumed, being thrice set 
on fire within one week.” In 1036, 
“the inhabitants of the Breney (Bref- 
ney) plundered and sacked Clonard, 
and behaved in so shameless a man- 
ner, as to strip O'Daly, then chief poet 
of Ireland, even to his skin, and leave 
him in that situation; and amongst 
other outrages, they sacrilegiously took 
from the vestry of this abbey a sword, 
which had belonged to St. Finian, the 
founder.” It was sacked and plunder- 
ed by Mac Murrough, and his English 
allies, in 1170. The English settlers 
appear, however, subsequently to 
have located in the town of Clon. 
ard, which must then have been con- 
siderable, and are even mentioned as 
having rebuilt some of the edifices. 
Besides the abbey of Regular Canons, 
there was also a Nunnery, endowed by 
O'Melaghlin,} to which, in after times, 
immense revenues and very extensive 
lands were attached. 

In 1206, Simon Rochford, an Eng- 
lishman, and who assumed the title of 


Bishop of Meath, removed the Episco- 
pal chair from Clonard to Newtown, 


* In that most 
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near Trim, where he founded the cele- 
brated abbey of Augustinian Monks. 
Clonard is frequently mentioned in 
the “Annals of the Four Masters,” 
and in all the ecclesiastical histo- 


ries of Ireland, and some of the 
most distinguished Irish prelates are 
said to have been buried there.{ There 
was also a castle at Clonard, erected 
by Hugh de Lacy, but even its foun- 
dations have long since been obliterated. 

Amongst the legendary lore attached 
to this abbey, is a tale of Columba, the 
son of Crimthan, having been seen late 
one night in his cell, when his lamp 
had expired, reading the sacred vo- 
lume by a light which emanated from 
the tips of his fingers, as he passed 
them over the leaves before him. 

At the beginning of this century, 
and indeed till a very modern date, the 
ruins of some of the many buildings 
which once adorned this memorable 
locality, were in existence. Let an 
eye-witness describe them— 


** The entrance into this abbey, on the 
west side, was through asmall building, 
with a lodge over it, which led into a 
smallcourt. ‘To the right of this court 
stands akitchen and cellar, and over them 
the dormitory, ranging with the river, 
and overlooking the garden, which sloped 
from thence to the water's edge. Oppo- 
site to the entrance was another small 
apartment, and adjoining it, the refecto- 
ry, which was carried for some length 
beyond the square, and joined the choir, 
a large and elegant building, most 
part of which still remains, and the win- 
dows are finished ina light Gothie style. 
On the south side of the altar, fixed in 
the wall, is a small double arch, in the 
old Saxon manner, and divided by a 
pillar through which iron bars were 
fixed. This is supposed to have been 
the founder’s tomb, There are many 
remains of walls adjoining the other 


by Mr. 


Maclean, the only guide-book, I am sorry to say, with which travellers visiting 
that sacred isle are turnished, he has the ignorance and bad taste to say, ‘‘ In the 
year 563, one Colum M‘Felim M‘Fergus—latinized, Columba, a Scotsman, set out 
from Ireland in a Currah, and landed at Kebudew,” &c. Now, the birth-place and 
parentage of St. Columb are both well known, and are mentioned in all the lives of 
this saint; nay, the very passage in Adamnanus, to which he refers, is incorrect; 
but we need not wonder at this in an author who embellishes his title page with a 
veritable Geelic quotation from Ossian ! 

t+ This name, which is written in half a dozen ways by the Irish, Latin, and 
English annalists, means the attendant or servant of Sechnal, the patron saint of 
Meath.—See the Rev. R. Butler's ‘* Notives of the Castle of Trim,” 1840. 

t We would direct the attention of any of our Irish antiquaries who may be tra- 
velling in the Highlands of Scotland, to examine the churchyard of St. Finian, at 
Otter, in which will be found some exceedingly curious and highly sculptured tomb- 
stones, the workmanship of which is evidently of Irish origin. 
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parts of the abbey, but in so ruinous a 
state, that little information can be 
gleaned from them. At a little distance 
from the east window, in the burial 
ground, stands a small chapel, in which 
is a table monument, ornamented with 
the effigies of a man and a woman, in a 
praying posture, and dressed in the 
ruff of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The 
sides are adorned with many coats of 
arms—that of the family of Dillon is 
most conspicuous.”* 


Of all this, not even a trace now re- 
mains. One stone alone, probably too 


heavy to be carried away, and useless 


in the erection of the ugly modern 
church, is still preserved—the baptis- 
mal font which remains in the adjoin- 
ing parochial church. It is octagonal 
in shape, and highly sculptured with 
figures in relief, representing the 
Flight into Egypt—the Baptism in 
the Jordan—St. Finian, St. Peter, 
and various grotesque figures of 
monks of the Augustinian Order ; which 
latter show that it was carved since 
the days of Walter De Lacy, on the 
rebuilding of the monastery in 1175. 
At what precise period during the 
present century, those time-honoured 
ruins were completely effaced, or to 
what base uses they were applied, it is 
now difficult to say. The dilapida- 
tion certainly occurred within the last 
five-and-twenty years. Ruins such as 
these arethe landmarks of our history, 
transmitted to us through ‘ages of 
sorrow and shame,” from a brighter 


and more glorious era, and are fully 


as interesting, and as valuable to the 
Irish people as the stately edifices of 
Westminster or St. Paul’s are to the 
English. Whatever government rules 


this country should be taught, by the 
voice of public opinion, to preserve our 


architectural remains and antiquities ; 


and neither vestry clerk, parish bump- 
kin, itinerant architect, nor titled com- 
missioner, should be permitted to re- 
move one stone of those sacred piles, 


which are not the property, and should 
not belong to this parish or that pro- 


prietor, but appertain, by right, to the 
country at large. 

We had a lamentable instance of 
the desecration of monuments, the 


dilapidation of ancient structures, and 
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the complete obliteration of several 
well-marked historic eras in the spo- 
liation of the church of Lusk, not far 
from this city, within the last few 
months. Where will paternal love, 
or filial piety, the adoration of a hus- 
band, the mourning of a friend, or the 
grateful homage of a country, erect 
the tomb or carve the tablet, to the 
memory of the hallowed, though not 


forgotten dead, if such are, within the 
lapse of a few years, by the vote of a 
vestry, or the dictate of 2 commission, 
to be hurled from their niches, bro- 
ken, scattered through the surround- 
ing grave-yard, or turned into sharpen- 
ing stones by the masons and artisans 
employed in erecting ungainly modern 
buildings, in the construction of which, 
the materials of a church, some five or 
six centuries old, have been “ thrown 
in” to the contractor's agreement ? 
But above all, the people themselves 
should be taught to reverence and res- 
pect these remains, and not (as we have 
frequently observed) despoil them by 
removing some of their beautifully- 
carved stones to form lintels and cor- 


nices for their wretched cabins, the 
surrounding filth and misery of which 
contrast but too mournfully with the re- 
lics of ancient grandeur in this vicinity. 


We alluded, in the early portion of 
this essay, to the want of a correct 
Irish history, and the neglect of such 
histories of our country as we possess. 
We would again (because we do not 
think we can too often) revert to this 
subject. TheBoard of NationalEduca- 


tion—with whose system of instruction 
we individually agree, and many of 
whose books we very much admire— 
while they teach the history of Kams- 
chatka, and the geography of the An- 
des, never once allude, in their system 


of education, to the national history 


of the people they are employed to 
teach. Nor need we wonder at this, 
when we know, as a fact, that an emi- 
nent publisher of our acquaintance, in 


the issue, some few years ago, of 
a popular, and to our mind, very un- 


prejudiced abridgment of Irish history, 
wrote a circular to the different school- 
masters in Ireland, calling their atten- 
tion to this little work, was answered by 
some ofthose who deigned to honor him 





* Archdall’s Monasticon; also Gough’s additions to Camden, and Seward’s 


Topography, &c., &c. 
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with a reply, to the effect that the time 
devoted by their pupils to the study of 
history of any description was barely 
sufficient for those of Greece, Rome, 
and England! How long will parents 
and guardians submit to this? That 
Irish history is looked uponas a fable by 
many ignorant Englis hmen, we wonder 
not ; but that the ordinarily edu- 
cated—and, above all, that the learned 
of that country—should be unac- 
quainted with the materials of our Irish 
history, is a lamentable fact, and shows 
either great want of knowledge, or 
utter indifference to the subject. 

We were fore ibly reminded of this 
while these pages were pé assing through 
the press, in casting our 
that very beautiful hook, Macaul: Ly’s 
© Lays of Ancient Rome,” in the pre- 
face to which, when speaking of the 
early literature and metrical romances 
on which the history of most nations 
is founded, he very justly says :— 


eyes ove r 


** A man who can invent or embellish 
an interesting story, and put it intoa 
form which others may easily retain in 
their recollection, will always be highly 
esteemed by a people eager for 
ment and information, 
libraries. Such is the origin of ballad 
poetry—a species of composition which 
searcely ever fails to spring up and 
flourish in every society, at a certain 
point in the progres towards refine- 
ment. ‘Tacitus informs us that songs 
were the only memorials of the past 
which the ancient Germans posse ssed,.” 


amuse- 


And so he passes in review the early 
* poetic literature” and “ ancient lays” 
of the various nations of the earth; the 
early Gauls, the primitive Teutonic 
and Celtic races, the Danes and An- 
glo-Saxons, the Welsh and Scottish 
Hieblanders, the Servians and Peru- 
vians, the people of Persia and Turko- 
mania, the Sandwich Islanders, the 
Etruscans and Castilians, the ancient 
Greeks, and even the inhabitants of 
Central Africa, whose bards have 
sung, and whose traditious have per- 
petuated, the story of their early histo- 
ry—all, except th it of his neighbouring 


land, Ireland, are deemed worthy of 


a place in the preface of the English 
statesman. But worse than this, the 
last historian that has attempted to 
compile and arrange the annals of our 
country knew little or nothing of those 
rich sources of knowledge in the an- 
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cient Gelic manuscripts'from which 
alone our history can be obtained. Thus 
remarks Mr. O'Donovan, in his pre- 
face to ** The Battle of Magh-Rath,” 
which, with the monarch who fought 
it, is not even once alluded to :— 


‘*Mr. Moore is confessedly 
quainted withthe Ivish language; and 
the remains of our ancient literature 
were, therefore, of course inaccessible 
tohim. That great ignorance of these 
unexplored Irish history 
should be found in his pages is, there- 
fore, not surprising, but he ought to 
have been of his defi- 
ciencies in this respect than to have so 
boldly hazarded the unqualified asser- 
tion that there exist in the Irish annals 
no materials for the civil history of the 
country.” 


unac- 


sources of 


more conscious 


The scientific progress of our coun- 
try has not stood still of late years ; 
our university and our schools of me- 
dicine have borne an honourable part 
in the advance of astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and medicine. Chemistry may 
also be ranked among the sciences in 
which our countrymen have won dis- 
tinction. The greatest telescope, the 
most scientific magnetic observatory, 
and the first atmospheric railway were 
erected and now flourish in this coun- 
try. A survey, the mostaccurate in its 
details, and, as originally planned, the 
most extensive in its objects, that any 
country in Europe has yet been submit- 
ted to, has just bee ncomplete d; and the 
last enumeration of the people has been, 
with great justice, pronounced by the 
London Statistical Society, ‘a model 
for a Census.” Unfortunately, for 
the country, either from the indif- 
ference of our rulers, the unjust eco- 
nomy which the English Exchequer 
has ever pursued towards Ireland, or 
from some mismanagement at home— 
perhaps from a little of each—the me- 
moirs of the Irish Ordnance Survey 
have been abandoned—we would hope 
only for the present. We would go 
further and say, that as the materials 
which have been collected for them 
are the property of the country—and 
are a necessary portion of her history, 
they must some day, sooner or later, 
meet the light ; and yet, can it be be- 
lieved,—an endeavour was made with- 
in the last twelve months to remove 
these records to Woolwich! We need 
only refer to the memoir on Temple- 
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more, as a specimen of what these 
county histories would be. 

The Board of Works has of late done 
good service, particularly in the inland 
navigation of the country; and our in- 
dustrial resources have also, within 
the last four years, received an impulse, 
which we would ardently anticipate 
may be both permanent and extensive. 
The last ten or fifteen years has done 
much to develope the literar y resources 
of this country. The Royal Irish 
Academy, the old chartered patron of 
Irish literature and antiquities, has 
awoke from the apathetic slumber in 
which she remained during the early 
part of this century, when she ad- 
mitted into her transactions papers 
and communications, some of which 
were not founded on fact, and in 
others of which the crude and fan- 
ciful theories of the authors brought 
upon us the ridicule of other European 
nations; while at the same time she 
permitted some of our oldest and best 
records, and most valuable antiquities, 
to pass into another kingdom. Of 
late, however, a zeal and enthusi- 
asm, and we would hope a nationality, 
have infused themselves amongst its 
members, and its councils, unparalleled 
in the spirit of any other Irish institu- 
tion, and she has amply redeemed her 
past indifference by creating a museum 
of Celtic and early Christian antiqui- 
ties, unexamplec lin theBritish Isles, and 
only surpassed (ifit be surpassed) by that 
of Copenhagen, which may be inferior in 
thisrespect, that the same historic refer- 
ence does not exist there with regard 
either to the Pagan or Christian an- 
tiquities, but particularly the latter, 
which are also less numerous and inte- 
resting. And although the Pagan anti- 
quities of Copenhagen are much more 
numerous than ours, it does not appear 
that the types of form or structure are 
much more diversified than those 
which the Irish Academy affords. 
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Why has the catalogue of this national 
collection been so long delayed? Why 
is not each new sp scimen of interest 
firured in the Proceedings of the Aca- 
demy, and thus widely distributed 
among the public? We that 
many valuable acquisitions have been 
gaine xd by visiters calling accidentally 
at the museum; many more would, 
we feel convinced, find their way into 
this collection if some general and po- 
pular means existed of giving an ac- 
count of those which are there already. 
The miserable pittance which the go- 
vernment doles out to this noble insti- 
tution may be urged as a reason against 


know 


this project, but, while we acknowledge 
the full effect of all this, we would 
that wood-engraving, which 
is quite app jlicable to all purposes of 
antiquarian delineation, is now re- 
markably cheap, and as most of the 
antiquities have already been drawn at 
the expense of the Academy, even 
fifty pounds a year would do much to- 
wards illustrating them. 

We have lately had a proof of the 
growing interest which is taken in 
the antiquarian department of our 
academy, not only by our own, but by 
other nations. The Danish govern- 
ment has sent over a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished merit, great shrewdness of 
observation, and most charming man- 
ners, to investigate and report upon 
our collection.* 

In the historic department, the Ar- 
chological Society has done more to 
elucidate the annals and records of 
our country than had been effected for 
the century previous. Private indivi- 
duals, and enterprising publishers are 
likewise engaged in this good work, 
and a new society, * The Celtic Athe- 
num” promises well in this depart- 
ment of research. We are, NCCT 
happy to find that this body does not 
consider itself as a mere transcriber, 
translator, and commentator on the 


suggest, 


* With a becoming spirit of liberality, the Academy presented to the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, through the person of Mr. Warsaae, to whom we have just 


alluded, a splendid series of drawin 


is,we believe, the first instance o 
our annalists have as yet been abl 


f ood feeling between the 
to record, 
believe truly, that some persons calling themselvy 


ngs, illustrative of our finest antiquities, and also 
several specimens of the antiquities themselves, of which duplicates existed. 


This 
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ard, and we 
es Irishmen and antiquarians, pre- 


Irish and the Danes 


Besides this, we have he 


sented to this gentleman, and to the body he represented, their antiquities, of some 


of which neither dr awings nor duplicates existed, and thus these interesting o 
lost to Irish histor y ! What the feeling 


are for ever 


bjects 


can be that induced this waut 


of patriotism and nationality, we are at a loss to discover. 
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written labours of the past; but has 
also constituted itself a conservator of 
those monuments and architectural 
remains, which the Vandalism of mo- 
dern comnnissioners, the working mem- 
bers of which are Englishmen, who pos- 
sess little knowledge, and less taste 
and interest, in those relics, that teach 
the antiquary, mark the historic era, 
or adorn the landscapes of our native 
land, would destroy. 

While we write, a new literary 
periodical has started into existence— 
« Duffy's Catholic Magazine,” with the 
general literature of which we willnot 
at present find fault. In an article, how- 
ever, on Druids and Druidism, it has 
published, and thus endeavoured to 
revive, the nonsensical fancies of Val- 
lancey and his school of imaginary an- 
tiquaries, which we had hoped the la- 
bours of Petrie, O' Donovan, Hardiman, 
Todd, and Eugene Curry, the Irish 
scribe and interpreter of the nineteenth 
century, and other investigators, had 
long since dispelled. 

Among the recent labourers in the 
field of Irish history we must not 
omit our brother “ Young Irelanders,” 
for if by that appellation are to be in- 
cluded those who, irrespective of poli- 
tics or creed, have toiled for nation- 
ality, who have manfully stood for- 
ward for the honour of our common 
country, who have endeavoured to 
advance her science and her arts, to 
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preserve her monuments and anti- 
quities, and to elevate and spread 
abroad a knowledge of her history, 
there have been, and there are, 
* Young Irelanders,” good men and 
true, who are neither repealers in poli- 
tics, nor Roman Catholics in religion. 
Weare not frenzied by the retrospective 
poetry which has emanated from many 
of those talented, enthusiastic, and 
warm-hearted sons of Ireland, no more 
than we would by songs, which told 
again the wars of York and Lancaster, 
or the bloody massacre of Glencoe ; 
nor are we ready to “flesh every 
sword to the hilt” in a Saxon, when 
we read these reprints of some of the 
old and sad tales of English misgovern- 
ment, and English treachery, &c., 
which they have published ;—but we 
thank them cordially for using the 
great powers, which undoubtedly 
they possess, and that among a class 
of the community hitherto inaccessible 
to such teaching, not only in the cause 
of liberty and nationality, but in that 
of Irish history, literature, and an- 
tiquities, 

Even strangers, who have visited 
our soil, have become infected by the 
general feeling of enthusiasm which 
at present pervades all classes and 
parties, and have ably and generously 
devoted the pages of their periodicals 
to Irish history and antiquities.* 


* See the Historical Tableaux, in numbers 160 and 162 of Chambers’s Edin- 


burgh Journal for 1847. 





The Forget-me-not. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Fairest and loveliest flow’r of the vale 
That peacefully deckest each lonely dale 
With thy soft and gentle bloom, 
Thou seem’st as some spirit of light and love 
From the pure ethereal realms above, 
Had made thy fair breast its home ; 


Had tinted thy leaves with the azure hue 

That spreads o’er the boundless robe of blue, 
Which the air and the sunbeams weave, 

Even as the blushing rose would seem 

To borrow the cloud's quick-fading beam 
When the sun sinks down at eve. 


That the sunbeam then with his brilliant ray 

Unfolding thy breast to the birth of day 
That was closed in sable night ; 

Gazed with such love on thy bosom fair, 

That his own bright image was center’d there 
In a pool of golden light. 


Thus, when the bright morning dawns from afar, 
When grey twilight flies in her misty car 
From Aurora’s beams above, 
Thy leaflets quiver and wave in the air, 
As though the warm pulse of a heart were there, 
That beat high with ardent love. 


Each crystalline drop of the morning's dew, 
That seems like the tear of affection true 
Of a heart that knows no guile, 
He gently removes in his warm embrace, 
As he sports on thy half unveiled face 
With a fond endearing smile. 


Fresh beauties burst forth as thy leaflets part 

To welcome the sov’reign lord of thy heart 
In thy bosom’s golden throne. 

Thus, though all should be false on earth below, 

In the morn’s bright beams and the noontide’s glow 
Thou livest for him alone. 


And when, as he sinks to his ev’ning rest, 

Thou claspest his image within thy breast ; 
Though absent, he’s not forgot. 

So, as thou guardest the treasures of light, 

Most safe in the darkest dangers of night, 
Thou’rt called the Forget-me-Not. 


SaprHo. 
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* Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly tas k hast done, 
Ilome art gone! 


TuHeEsE opening lines of the simple dirge in Cymbeline found ready passage 
from our lips, as we hung up in our Gatrry its last accession—the portrait we 
this month engrave. Shakspeare, in his mastery of the human heart, here paints 
feelings which bring their ‘meed of consolation, if not of rejoicing, to the mourn- 
ers for the Early Dead. He would have us think of them as, not alone at rest, 
but in security. No ftirther anxieties; no more unquiet thoughts! Gaze on 
that gentle face, and eall~to mind that trouble can come there no more 3 that 
the weariness of hope-deferred cannot‘longer torment ; that those temp sles may 
not pulsate with pain, ner those eyes send down their ahow ers; and then, while 
with us, you weep for'8so-;much promise too soon taken away, you can even say, 
“It is well!” and think that the haven found jis a bright exchange for the storms 
that rage without, threatening with destruction the barks yet exposed to their 
fury. 

Soon after our gifted contributor’s decease, we gave our readers a brief me- 
moir of her literary career.* The sketch was slightly done—the work of a 
single sitting ;, but was. received with some dégrée of interest, as the first at- 
tempt at the poetess’ biography. Since then, many valuable contributions have 
reached us; and we find a.kind of duty imposed.on us now to give a fuller, if 
not more faithful account, gathered: from the rich materials which have found 
their way to our bands. 

Mary Anne Browne, :the eldest of. three:childrén; was born at her fa- 
ther’s house, Maidenhead Thicket, Berks, on the 24th of September, 1812. 
Paternally she derived descent from Sir Anthony Browne, a Kentish baronet, 
the lineal ancestor of the Lords Montaga. Hér mother, after whom she was 
named, was the only surviving-child of Captain John Simmons, of Liverpool ; 
and her maternal grandmother was the daughter of Thomas Briarly, Esq., the 
representative of a well-known Lancashire family. ‘The house in which Miss 
Browne was born has beet long since removed ; bat, in a brief autobiography, 
written in 1840, we find an‘intéresting recollection of its appearance: “ I have 
a distinct remembrance of my birth-place,” she wrote, “ though the cottage 
has been for many years pulled down, .and replaced by a very ugly red brick 
mansion. It was a low, thatched building; the walls and porch were partially 


5? 
covered with roses, honeysuckles, and other creeping plants ; before the door 


> 

was a large green plat, in the centre of which stood an old apple tree, cele- 
brated through the neighbourhood for the excellence and abundance of its pro- 
duce ; and a large garden, full, if I remember rightly, of very beautiful flowers, 

was attached. There were many trees round the dwelling ; and, i in my childish 
mind, I well remember, I used to compare it to a bird’s nest.” Here, with the 
exception of a short time passed in Liverpool, when she was two years old, the 
opening four years of her life were spent —four years, which, in their brief com- 
pass, sufficed to show all the leading tendencies of her mind; and to her watch- 
ful parents, to indicate the gifts of their child—her heritage of weal or wo. 

The dawning of the human mind is, to its individual possessor, lost in clouds 





* Vol. XXYV. p. 327. March, 1845. 
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and thick darkness; but to the calm spectator, light is seen to glimmer and 
struggle through the unformed chaos, “ shining more and more unto the perfect 
day.” The young child’s reason awoke almost. immediately ; an unwonted pre- 
cocity of thought, united with great quickness of apprehension, and a most 
retentive memory, speedily developed themselves ; and intellect and life might be 
said almost to have commenced simult: uneously. When two years of age, she 
could read fluently, having acquired the faculty not by the slow, heart- breaking 
process of mastering first the individual syllables, but by forming an im- 
mediate acquaintance with the words themse Ives. Every word, once declared 
to her, was remembered as an old friend, and its pronunciation and meaning 
always kept in mind. Her education was almost wholly imparted at home ; 
and her father, who was well qualified for the duty, was her first preceptor. 
Mr. Browne is yet living, and we feel some delicacy in alluding, therefore, 
to his personal fitness for such an office ; yet, we are assured that his own intel- 
lectual tastes exercised their natural influe nee on his daughter's expanding mind, 
and while they made her acquainted with the stores of wealth laid up in her 
country’s literature, prompted also the desire to possess similar acquirements. 
Mr. Browne had a fine voice; and the winter evenings, when the fireside 
showed its attractions, were devoted to the perusal of favourite volumes, of 
which he was generally the reader. The miscellaneous knowledge placed in 
reach of a whole family, by this happy mode, cannot be over-estimated ; while 
the power of selection, confided to a judicious head, contributes also its own 
value—a point on which it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

When Mary Anne was four years old, the family were constrained to leave 
their house at the Thicket, owing to its too limited accommodation, They 
reluctantly quitted their lovely little cottage, and moved to the other side of 
the high road, where Mr. Browne had erected a more spacious residence, called 
The Elms, from some fine trees near it. Already—as we read of Pope—our 
poetess had, in some measure, taught herself we by imitating the printed 
characters in an old prayer book ; ‘and here she began to “to warble her native 
wood-notes,” and give expression to the thoughts that started into being within. 
Paper, pens, and ink were esteemed treasures, on which alone pocket- -money 
was worthily bestowed; and an itinerant vender, who supplied the neighbour- 
hood with these acquisitions, and with millinery and sweet-meats, found all his 
stores set aside, untouched, until his “ stationary” was uncovered. At the 
same time books, the “ comforters of her childish sorrows, and companions of 
her happiness,” as she calls them, began to increase in number with her; and 
a love for their possession was excited, which never passed away but with 
life itself. 

The beauteous scenery around her Berkshire home made no vain appeal to 
the young dreamer’s senses ; but afforded out-of-door delights equalling, if not 
surpassing, her pleasant studies within. Near at hand was the broad, bright 
channel of ‘old Father Thames, dividing in twain by a pathway of silver, a district 
not unworthily named The Garden of England, and inviting to a thousand 
pleasant wanderings along his sheltered banks. And the neighbouring common 
was redolent with fragrant gorse and wildflowers, and led away . woods, vocal 
with birds in the summer season, and protected against the biting colds of 
winter. Who could else than be a belated wanderer at times with such attrac- 
tions? “TI shall let my reader, at once,” she writes in a characteristic passage, 
“into the whole round of my simple pleasures and pursuits. I need not say 
how I loved flowers, and birds, and butterflies, and all the popelation of the 
fields and woods ; how i looked every spring for the first violet or primrose as 
for a courier announcing the return of a crowd of dearly-loved friends; nor 
how I loved to wander away from home, forgetting the time and the distance; 
nor how the sunset was looked forward to, on a fine summer day, as if it were 
some splendid pageant. Neither need 1 detail the affectionate lectures on 
colds, and chilblains, and torn frocks, and wet shoes, and idleness, which I was 
sure to receive on my return home.” On one remarkable occasion, during 
these wanderings, an incident befel her which created such deep, mental impres- 
sions as to constitute an epoch in her spirit’s history, which we feel called upon 
more particularly to allude to. 
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Although none can remember the first enkindling of reason within him, yet 
there are many, we believe, who, among the records of their early experience, 
preserve the memory ofa time and season when, by a sudden impulse, they 
*¢ put away childish things ;” when a burst of glory seemed to have been poured 
around them, and they arose, like Saul on his way to Damascus, at first blinded 
and confused, but straightway enlightened and directed of heaven. Ordinary 
things may be near; the scene of the occurrence may be familiar as one’s 
own home ; and, save by their own bounding hearts, the day may be unchronicled 
from any other of the seven; but a memorable hour has come for them, and 
when it has passed away, they are no more what they were. A gift anda 
power have fallen upon them ; new feelings, new aspirations, become their own. 
In a word, the uncertain thoughts of childhood are exchanged for the decision 
of character which marks maturer years. Shelley describes, in verse of exquisite 
beauty, the “‘sweet May-dawn” that “ burst his spirit’s sleep,” when the Muse 
found him, in his school-boy attire, alone and sorrowful, and gave him his voca- 
tion as her worshipper for ever. We find the subject of this sketch, in one of 
her latest poems, “ The Moorland Child,” attempting a similar delineation of 
her feelings at the time when the change came and translated her into a new 
world of enlarged existence. In this remarkable poem—remarkable, if for no 
other reason than for its having been one of the few with a personal reference— 
she tells us of a young child who, attracted in her simplicity by the glories of the 
beautiful world around, loved more than her home, its flowers, and bees, or her 
own smal] garden, an “ over-cultured spot,” the wide common which she had 
made her chosen playing ground. She paints her delight in straying alone 
midst the heather and furze, in search of the red strawberry, the hare-bell, and 
fragrant wild thyme—her simple song carolling forth in reply to the birds, and 
her light-hearted shout ringing out, when the leveret came leaping from his 
hiding-place in the fern ; and then she tells of a time when the child’s spirit be- 
came sorrowful with too-early thought— 


“There was one evening when the West 

Was all a flood of gold; 

And to the East, in lazy rest, 
The floating clouds were rolled ; 

And the young crescent moon began 
To shed her silver ray, 

And one pale star shone white and wan, 
Beside the dying day. 


‘** The child went bounding o’er the heath, 

Then suddenly she stayed ; 

It seemed as if her very breath 
Its even thrill delayed ; 

She held her hand above her brow, 
And ceased her childish song ; 

Her cheek grew deeper in its glow, 
And her heart beat high and strong. 


‘* Slowly her dark eyes filled with tears, 

And so she stood and gazed : 

And yet that sunset west for years 
Had just as brightly blazed ; 

Yet never, till that evening hour, 
The careless laughing one 

Had felt the magic and the power 
Of that declining sun. 


** Oh, who may tell what thronging dreams 
And thoughts unknown till then, 
Crowded, like freshly-opened streams, 
Upon her heart and brain ? 
How did her very spirit yearn, 
Beneath that sudden life! 
How did her inmost bosom burn 
Amidst that stirring strife! 
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** And tenderness, and solemn thought, 

Unnamed, unknown, were there ; 

And so within her bosom wrought 
A home for future care ; 

The passion of that hour went by, 
Its thrilling magic past, 

But, oh, its bright, strange memory 
Will haunt her to the last !” 


Wild thoughts these for a child of seven years! for although their poetical 
expression was reserved for a far later period, the date of their origin could be 
traced to that almost infantine season. 

We have some lines by us, which must have been written in her ninth year, 
if we may decide from their subject matter—the death of Queen Caroline. 
The sufferings of that ill-used woman, which awoke the general indignation of 
the people, were of engrossing interest to the dwellers in the vicinity of Wind- 
sor. They seemed to feel a home-interest in all the Queen’s persecutions; for 
to them she was endeared by a host of personal reminiscences, weaving stronger 
ties than could the quick sense of her wrongs, or the vague attractions of her 
royalty. The theme was an exciting one to the young Muse, and was eagerly and 
not unskilfully attempted. In the course of the following year, she made some 
essays at dramatic writing, of what nature it is impossible to say, since these 
and the greater part of her earlier productions were destroyed almost as soon 
as penned. She wrote, less for the sake of praise than for the relief of her 
own ever-crowding imaginings. Certain thoughts will at times haunt the brain, 
like busy phantoms, until they are “aid” by calm investigation; and the pen 
is like a wizard’s wand, mighty to bid the disquieting shadows depart. At what 
time Miss Browne's poetry first found its way to the printer’s hands, we cannot 
tell, but we believe we are right in naming, as the medium, the Berkshire 
Chronicle, to the * poet’s corner’ of which she often contributed, so early as 
1826. The Chronicle was published in the neighbouring town of Reading, and 
at this time was conducted by Mr. Hanshall, a man of considerable taste and 
discrimination. He acted the part of a literary adviser; suggested good models ; 
pointed out with kindness her deficiencies, and recommended application and 
study, as necessary guides fur the genius she so evidently possessed :— 

oe Che seggendo in piuma 
In Fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre ; 
Sanza la qual chi sua vita consuma, 
Cotel vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere, ed in acqua la schiuma.”* 


In May, 1827, in her fifteenth year, appeared her first volume—Mont Blane 
and other Poems, dedicated by permission to the Princess Augusta. The lead- 
ing poem, which gave the book its name, is in the Spenserian stanza; and its 
inspiration is evidently derived from Lord Byron. Not that we mean to assert 
any direct or excessive plagiarism; but the favorite author is visible throughout, 
and gives a tone to the whole composition. This is the wonted mistake of young 
writers ; the model is made a copy, and the end lost sight of, in admiration of 
the guide. About forty minor poems, and a few sacred pieces, complete the 
volume; and in these we find more distinct traces of the author’s peculiar genius. 
There is the same musical rhythm, which she knew so well to preserve in all 
variations of measure—the same keen appreciation of the outward world—the 
same delicate painting of feelings, and their mysterious impulses. As we might 
expect in the productions of so young a person, Imagination had more sway 
than Reflection ; but the book, despite of its writer’s inexperience, contain- 
ed so much genuine poetry, and was yet more marked by such promise, 
that it met the most gratifying success, was largely received, and as extensively 
praised. And perhaps one of its most pleasing fruits was the speedy introduction 


* Inferno, ¢. xxiv. 
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it brought to Miss Mitford, then residing at Three Mile Cross, near Reading, and 
a happy friendship with that gifted writer. Very soon after the publication of 
Mont Blanc, Miss Brown wrote, and had printed in the form of a small pamph- 
let, a poem called The Widow, being the history and misfortunes of a poor 
woman living in her neighbourhood, w ‘ho had lost her all by the accidental con- 
flagration of her cottage. This little work was never placed in a bookseller’s 
hands, but was dis sposed of among the writer's friends, who knew the poor 
woman's history and the philanthropic object Miss Browne contemplated in 
the sale. It was pleasing to add, that the result was all that she could desire. 
A sum of money was raised, more than sufficient to replace all the losses 
sustained by the fire; and the widow’s heart was made to sing for joy by 
the possession of many comforts which hitherto had been wholly beyond her 
reach. 

The year following the publication of Mont Blanc, was marked by the appear- 
ance of another volume of poetr vy, Ada, which was equally well received. Ina 
brief address, the writer thought it advisable to state that the principal poem of 
her book had been ready for the press more than a twelvemonth, and had been 
intentionally delayed from the desire that her works should not follow each other 
too rapidly. Short as was the interval, there are sure Signs of progress in Ada. 
The poetess had now, in some degree, proved her wings, and was satisfied to 
trust their self-sustaining power. She is no longer a copyist, but dares to look 
within, and trace the thousand streams of thought, through all their wanderings, 
to their fountain-head—the heart. The colours of her imagination have not 
grown colder, but there is more harmony in their arrangement, and each indivi- 
dual painting shows a hand at once strengthened and made skilful by practice. 
She now took her place among the leading female writers of the day, and « hi gh 
degree of interest became attached to one of genius so youthful, yet so full “of 
promise. Her contributions were willingly admitted into the chief liters ary 
journals, while a prouder tribute than any public applause was conveyed to 


her, through Mr. Hanshall, in the wish of Coleridge* to form her acquaint- 
ance. 


* Since everything relative to the author of Kubla Khan and the Ancient 


Mariner, must possess interest, we transcribe the poet’s letter. The original MS. 
lies before us :— 


*TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ BERKSHIRE CHRONIC LE.’ 
“ Highgate, Tuesday, 29th Sept., 1828. 
**Srr—I am extremely surprised to observe, by last Saturday’s C ‘hronicle, that 
you have not inserted my communication relative to the gross pli igiarisms of your 
correspondent of the previous week. I am not in gene ral in the habit of noticing 
such matters ; but when I do, it is rather as a public imposture than a private in- 
jury, and I would have expected, under such circumstances, that my letter would 


have been alluded to; and I m: ay add, that I certainly expect at your hand, and de 
novo, an acknowledgment of your error, or inserting the original epigram. Ido 


not wish to be peremptory, but I mean to be firm. When I was myself for some 
time connected with a journal of the same politic al principles, and, I may add, con- 
ducted with equal talent to your own, my leading axiom always was, to be equally 
impartial in literary as well as political impostures, and give to both a merited 
share of exposure and abuse. 

**T understand from Messrs. Longman that Miss Browne, of your part of the 
country, is in the habit of being frequently in London. On her next arrival, my 
publishers will be glad to give her my address, and I shall be proud, in my old age, 
to meet a young lady who promises so fairly to adorn the era of my literary suc- 
cessors. 

‘*T remain, dear Sir, 
** Your obedient eee. 
. T. CoLeRIDGE. 

«Pp, 8.—My friend, Mr. Gilman, has just reminded me on it is Miss Browne’s 
father, who i is in the habit of coming to London. Him I shall be equally delighted 
to see, prov ided he can bring me some specimens of the productions of his talented 
daughter. 
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Until her sixteenth year, Miss Browne had not been absent from her home 
at The Elms for any length of time ; but the summer and autumn of the year 
1828 were passed at Swansea, in Wales. The contrast between the soft beauties 
of Berkshire, and the wild but picturesque scenery of South Wales, must have 
opwrefully affected her mind. Now, for the first time, she made acquaintance 
with the ocean, and the lone sternness of stupendous mountain scenery ; and new 
ideas must have been gathered in from the contemplation of these, the mightiest 
works in nature. On leaving Wales, she returned, not to the early home of her 
childhood, but to a new residence at Isleworth, distant about twelve miles from 
London. Worton Lodge, where, during her absence, the family had removed to, 
was a large mansion, a short time previously in occupation of Lord James Hay. 
Judging from letters written at the time, the change was not made without 
much sacrifice of feeling. To her early home and its beautiful vicinage, her 
thoughts returned with untiring fondness, and like all other memories of depriva- 
tion, when hallowed and softened by time, they afforded calm delight in their 
contemplation. Alluding to this capability of deriving happiness from the re- 
collection of beloved, but far-away, scenes, we find her, many years afterwards, 
saying _— 


“Often in the crowded city, in the solitude of my tittle apartment, in the still 
deeper solitude of sickness, have I thanked God for this power of drawing plea- 
sure and beauty from a spring that never fails. Scenes beheld years ago, pictur- 
ing incidents even in the days of childhood, arise before me again, and ever with 
unwearying solace. There are some old scenes beheld in early childhood which I 
always recall with pleasure. There is a kind of magic about them, probably the 
effect of the fresh heart and feelings I brought to their enjoyment, which those of 
future days do not possess so completely.” 


Again— 


‘*To me the world is full of the picturesque. Ever since I can remember I have 
been continually storing my memory with scenes and fragments of scenery which at 
the time have given the idea of pictures. My childhood was peculiarly rich in visions 
of beauty. Fairy tales I read, until my heated imagination conjured up the highly 
coloured and unnatural scenes they described. In the lovely world without, The 
Beautiful met me at every turn—it glanced upon me from every flower—there 
seemed to be a beauty pervading everything around me, an impalpable spirit that 
hallowed all.” 


This is gracefully said, and we know it to be the expression of genuine 
feeling. 

Her visits to town, which hitherto had been few and far between, became 
now more frequent and of longer continuance. At Mr. Jerdan’s house, 
Brompton, she was a welcome guest; and with his daughters, her own 
equals in age, she was in habits of intimacy. Another friend, who re- 
ceived her with the greatest kindness, was the gifted painter, Martin. His 
evening receptions were crowded with the most eminent cognoscenti in the Fine 
Arts, and everything going on in the world of letters was familiarly canvassed 
there by celebrated names. Some of our readers will remember the late 
Dr. Borthwick Gilchrist’s conversaziones, and to such, a mere allusion will be 
sufficient ; to others, however, we may explain that this gentleman, a Scot, 
having realized, in India, a princely fortune, settled in London, and in the 
season threw open his rooms to poets, painters, and authors of all grades. 
Here, too, the young poetess made the personal acquaintance of many eminent 
litterateurs. We may not omit mention of leal-hearted Allan Cunningham, 
at whose hands our young minstrel met much friendly attention; nor of that 
good man, Professor Rennie, who forwarded her views to the utmost of his 
power. Indeed, we are not to wonder at the general feeling of admiration she 
created ; for, apart from authorship, and the fame it had brought her, her man- 
ners and appearance, at this time, were highly prepossessing. A brunette, with 
large, dark eyes, softened by a shade of melancholy—the richest profusion of 
raven ringlets—features, pleasing, if not decidedly handsome—and a graceful 
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figure ; ; to these attractions were added a winning address—a guileless open- 
hearted disposition that thought no evil, and never offended by an unkind word, 
and a frankness—* not the efiect of familiarity, but the cause of it.”* The notice 
she received would have been dangerous to a mind of inferior organization ; but 
her own good sense drew the line of separation between the praise that appre- 
ciates, and the adulation that but sickens, and from the latter she ever turned 
with a loathing which those who knew her best, knew was unaffected. Yet, 
the over-excitement induced by such scenes, where everything was new and 
dazzling to one just emerged from the quiet atmosphere of home, was not bene- 
ficial to either health or spirits—it tinged, with a morbidness hitherto unknown, 
her very poetry. Alluding to some verses of this kind she had sent the 
Literary Gazette, for the opening number of 1830, the editor, in the true 
spirit of a well-wisher, remonstrated on this evil tendency :— 


** I was sorry,” he wrote, ‘‘I did not see you the other day, and more sorry to 
insert your very affecting verses in the Literary Gazette. But, my dear girl, you 
must not yield to feelings of morbid melancholy, nor indulge too far in imagina- 
tive sorrows. You are too young, I trust, for real ones; yet these lines appear 
to be too much grafted on excited sensibility. I entreat you, as a friend, not to 
suffer vague notions of love or mystical exhalations of religion to misguide your 
mind. The earthly passion ought to be beautiful and cheering to you, and the 
heavenly one consolatory and soothing. What have you to do with images of 


death? Be natural, be happy, and let your genius take its fair and pleasant 
way.” 


This was wise counsel, reflecting all honour on the well-minded giver, for 
which reason he will pardon our quoting him, without his definite permission 
to do so; and it was received with the thankfulness we should have looked 
for. ‘I think Jerdan,” the diary of the same date remarks, “ a kind-hearted 
man. His last letter to me proves it.” A return to her quiet country home 
induced a restoration of her olden tranquillity, and brought back health to her 
mind and body. Her own intense delight at her deliverance from what was 
felt a thraldom, is sufficiently seen in the following extract :— 


*‘T never felt such a palpable revolution of thought and feeling as took place on 
my journey here. Between Brentford and Isleworth, London seemed a dizzy 
dream. I was like a bird of the air restored from captivity to my native element. 

I put down both windows of the coach, and let the sweet air 
breathe in on me, and it brought my old feelings back with a thrill gladdening like 
the breath of spring.” 


It was about this time, Miss Browne’s third volume, Repentance, and other 
Poems, appeared. The pieces were chiefly religious; and among them were 
several that have since become favourites with the public, such as “ The 
Sleepers,” “‘ Thy Kingdom come,” “ Who loves me best?” and others of a 
similar caste. About this time, too, she met and became acquainted with the 
late Miss Landon, who was then in the zenith of her fame. It was strange that 
two who differed so widely in almost every habit of thought, should have 
become such fast friends. Our young poetess was the creature of the country, 
having for her dearest companions wild birds and flowers; L. E. L. had been 
nurtured wholly in the city, which she loved as devotedly as did Dr. Johnson 
or Charles Lamb. We do not desire to form any contrast of comparison, which 
might disparage either, and shall not further enlarge on their differences of 
character. Miss Landon came to visit her friend at Worton Lodge, on the 
latter’s return, of which we have before spoken; and here the acquaintance, 
begun amid the gaiety of London, ripened into sincere attachment. ‘ The 
more I know L. E. L.” she enthusiastically wrote to a friend, “the more I 
like her.” Years afterwards, when the unlooked-for tidings of that young 
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being’s decease on a foreign strand were brought home, the tide of her 


friend’s affection poured itself forth in a Lament of which we must quote a 
few stanzas :— 


‘** I knew thee first when early dreams 
Were crowding in my soul : 
Ere hope and fancy’s gushing streams 
Had learned the world’s control ; 
Circled with all fame’s dazzling sheen, 
Thou wert of poesy the queen. 


* Thy lays were read in solitude, 
And praised with silent tears, 
For they were of the fervent mood 
So loved in early years; 
Those charmed initials known as thine, 
There was a magic in the sign! 


“I met thee in thy palmiest days, 

And thou didst condescend, 

In gentle speech, in lovely lays, 

To name me as thy friend; 

I was a passing dream to thee— 
Thou wast a lasting thought to me!” 


Mr. Browne’s family removed to the north of England in the summer of 1831; 
Their first residence was at Bootle, a village on the Mersey, in the immediate 
vicinity of Liverpool. Here they remained only for a brief period, the locality 
having been found inconvenient ; and it was deemed advisable to remove into 
Liverpool, where a house was taken in Soho-street, then in the outskirts, but 
now, we believe, swallowed up by the encroachments of the leviathan of towns. 
As a literary place, Liverpool cannot be said to rank high. It is an exchange, 
an emporium for the western world, a scene of unending trafficking, the Tyre 
of England ; but it is not a locale where mind predominates, or where book- 
lovers are in a majority. Miss Browne’s new home was, as might be looked 
for, in consequence, deficient in those intellectual delights which she knew so 
well to appreciate. Alluding to the subject, at a period long subsequent, she 
thus wrote :—‘“I can myself speak feelingly on the subject of literary isolation. 
Residing for the last twelve years at a distance from the metropolis; cut off 
almost entirely from the society or correspondence of literary persons, and with 
few acquaintances possessing even literary taste, I have found my intellectual 
life a continual striving against the stream—an effort at self-sustenance almost 
beyond my powers. Had I not loved literary employment very deeply and very 
dearly for its own sake, I should long ago have thrown down my pen in despair, 
and abandoned a pursuit, with which those, by whom I was surrounded, had so 
little sympathy.” Still Liverpool was highly advantageous to our author as a 
dwelling-place, and produced on her mind the happiest influences. She found 
there many estimable friends, and some not unknown to fame. Among the 
most valued were the gifted Chorleys, of Saint Anne-street, and Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, who, “ of all her literary friends,” she used to say, “‘ knew her mind 
the best.” Previous to her change of residence, she had been for some time in 
correspondence with Mr. W. B. Chorley, chiefly in relation to the Winter's 
Wreath, an Annual under his superintendence, to which she had often con- 
tributed. The opportunity, long wished for on both sides, of a better acquain- 
tance than by letters, was now presented, and many delightful hours were spent 
with the members of this interesting family. Such meetings, too, were enhanced 
by the occasional presence of kindred spirits, like Miss Jewsbury (afterwards 
Mrs. Fletcher), the Howitts, Mrs. S.C. Hall, and other talented writers. Miss 
Browne’s attention was directed by the same friends to the wealth of German 
literature ; and the proficiency she ere long made in its study, induces only the 
regret that her time and thoughts were not sufficiently free to enable her to 
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devote herself systematically to its full acquisition. Out of a few translations 
we select one specimen, a spirited version of Theodore Kérner’s famous 


* SWORD SONG. 


** Sword! on my left side gleaming, 
What means thy radiant beaming ? 
So bright thou look’st on me, 

‘Tis joy to gaze on thee. 
Hurrah! 


‘A gallant warrior bears me, 
I'm raptured that he wears me ; 
A freeman is my lord, 
And joyful is the sword!’ 
Hurrah 


** Yes, sword, afreeman loves thee, 
As true and stanch he proves thee, 
And clasps thee to his side, 

As a beloved bride ! 
Hurrah ! 


‘ To thee have I devoted 

My iron-life unspotted ; 

Each shall in each confide— 

When wilt thou fetch thy bride ?” 
Hurrah ! 


When the red morning flushes, 
And trumpet’s music gushes, 
When cannons roar and flame, 
Will I the Dear One claim. 
Hurrah !! 


‘ Oh, blest embracing, thronging 
My soul with feverish longing : 
Thou, bridegroom, fetch me soon, 
My crown shall be thy boon!’ 
Hurrah ! 


Why clink’st thou thus for pleasure, 
Thou radiant iron-treasure ; 
With joy tempestuous, 
My sword, why clink’st thou thus? 
Hurrah! 
*** Well, well may I be thrilling: 
I long to be fulfilling 
My hope’s resistless glow, 
And therefore clink I so.’ 
Hurrah!” 


A series of Fairy Tales for fireside amusement was commenced—each mem- 
ber of the little coterie having to furnish his or hers in an appointed succession. 
One of these, written by Miss Browne, found its way anonymously to our own 
pages,* and its after fate deserves recording. A German lady, who had tra- 
velled in Ireland, gave it in her “* Tour” for a legend she had picked up herself 
among our peasantry; and Mr. Shoberl, unaware of its true origin, re-trans- 
lated it into English for the Forget Me Not of 1845 (pp. 205-220), where it 


* The Fairy Shoe. University Maaazine, January, 1839. 
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duly re-appeared after its twofold transmutation. This graceful little story 
was Miss Browne’s first contribution to our Magazine. 

Liverpool was destined, also, in the wisest hands, to lead her mind to a 
change, the greatest she had yet experienced, because it related to higher things 
than of this world—the most extensive, because it brought a happiness, not 
based on excitement, and which remained with her to her latter end. Her 
mind had been always serious, and her respect for divine things full and unfeigned. 
But religion, hitherto, had been with her too much of a natural character—the 
tribute of a spirit that saw on every side a beautiful world, and, without kuow- 
ing Him, worshipped its Maker. Were this the place to analyse such impres- 
sions, or ours the pen to do it, we might, in showing their commonness, fitly de- 
signate them “ the religion of the Imagination”—the most perilous, because the 
most fascinating to young, ardent minds. How much have all its followers to 
unlearn, before they become wise! Our highly-endowed friend was now to ex- 
change fancy for faith, and submit her reason to the mysteries of Revelation. 
She did so, and she thus found peace—the peace that passes understanding. 
This was in the summer of 1832. 

Narrow as our limits are, we cannot bring ourselves to suppress an incident 
which closely followed this change we have spoken of. On a visit to Chester, 
made at this time, Miss Browne was introduced to the Rev. Mr. a 
well known Socinian clergyman of the place. He started the controverted theme, 
which she now felt to be her all-in-all, and argued with all the skill of a practised 
debater against its truth. But he failed in confuting the’simple and scriptural 
replies of his youthful opponent ; and at last, he requested a written statement of 
her positions, promising to overturn every one of them in a written reply. We 
have perused the treatise on Christian Evidences, which was drawn up in conse- 
quence, and admire its cogency of reasoning, no less than its happy and conci- 
liating tone. Women, it is said, are but poor adepts in the science of induc- 
tion, because they reach the conclusion before they have well-nigh established 
the premises. But here nothing is anticipated—nothing is strained. The 
arrangement is lucid, and the accumulation of proof, to a candid mind, irre- 
sistible. A copy was laid before Mr. , according to his request, but 
there was no reply. The disputer remained silent. 

This same summer of 1832 was memorable as bringing with it the first of 
those visits to Ireland, which were almost annually repeated, until her perma- 
nent settlement here ten years after, consequent on her marriage. On this first 
occasion she landed at Warrenpoint, and made a pleasant sejour with some friends 
near Newry. In the month of May ofthe following year, she visited Cork, 
and received such agreeable impressions of its beautiful neighbourhood, as after- 
wards to select it for a residence, when she came to dwell in Ireland. Four 
or five years had now elapsed since the publication of Repentance, but silence 
was now broken by the appearance of a small volume of poetry, called The 
Coronal, which was issued in 1833, during her Cork visit. In 1834, a com- 
panion volume, The Birthday Gift, was published ; and, along with its prede- 
cessor, immediately attained the honour of a second edition. The pieces con- 
tained in the latter were, as Mr. Wordsworth kindly wrote of them to a 
mutual friend— remarkable both for tenderness and poetical spirit.” We 
have read,” the amiable bard goes on to say, “ and been much pleased with, the 
animated piece in which the course of a river is traced from its fountain to the 
sea. This was not less interesting to me, on account of its reminding me of 
Coleridge’s intention of writing a poem to be called, The Brook, and of my own 
Duddon.” We need scarcely add, the praise so gently given was always referred 
to by Miss Browne, as furnishing one of her happiest recollections in reference 
to her little book. 

Ignatia, her next volume, was published in 1838; and was, at the time, re- 
viewed in our own pages (August, 1839, pp. 171-173). In preference, there- 
fore, to any repetition of our own critical judgment, we select a few passages 
from a letter, written to the author, on the appearance of her new publication, 
by a highly distinguished friend. “The poem,” he wrote, “is a very beautiful 
one, and nobly sustained throughout. I doubted not that you could write as 
you have written, but I did doubt your ability to concentrate your thoughts as 
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you have done, and to fuse them down. . . . It is clear that you have been 
severely critical upon yourself, and quite as clear that you have gained by it. 
What I mean is this—there is scarcely a line too much in the poem... .« 
admire the exquisite harmony of Zgnatia. I cannot find any defect in the 
rhythm. The measure is suited to the earnestness of the subject, for which a 
dancing measure would be as out-of-place as a Fool’s cap-and-bells upon a 
Philosopher. But one thing pains me—to think what terrible experiences your 
mind must have had, to be able to describe them so well.” This last is in allu- 
sion to the heroine’s sorrows, who, disappointed in her husband's fidelity, car- 
ries with her a broken heart to the grave. 

In the year 1839, she took her place among our own contributors, as we have 
before incidentally mentioned ; and from that time forth her literary history will 
be chiefly gathered from our pages. Without offensively alluding to ourselves, 
we may take on us to assert that her best poetry was that given to our own 
Magazine. It was her latest, her best finished, that in which her ripened 
genius displayed all its richness ; and upon it assuredly the main foundation of 
her fame must rest. In the August of this year she commenced for us a series 
of prose tales, entitled ‘* Recollections of a Portrait Painter,” which were con- 
tinued at intervals until they amounted to about a dozen in number. These 
sketches, we have been assured, were all founded on truth; and the writer, 
under the guise of a professed artiste, embodied memories brought from her 
own childhood or after years. The “ Recollections” had their faults, and faults 
of that nature that we often desired the stories themselves untrue ; they were 
at times painful to read, because too much unrelieved by any bright tints. Each 
was a miniature tragedy, which we gazed on until we were “ brimful of horrors.” 
Some, of course, were less distressing than others ; but the pervading hues were 
all too sombre, and the dark passions in man and woman introduced overmuch 
on the canvas. When we criticise, with such plainness of speech, what we 
ourselves gave to the world, it follows that many beauties to counterbalance 
these faults, must have existed in the sketches. And such we believe the 
case. They possess vigour, pathos, and skill in analyzation of character, united 
with much knowledge of buman nature. The stories all have their unobtrusive 
moral; for the sorrows that gather round the chief actors in them are shown 
to have been in every instance “the fruit of their own doings.” 

A tiny volume of Sacred Poetry was the next addition to Miss Browne’s pub- 
lications. It appeared in 1840, and was not unworthy of any of its predecessors. 
Few save those who have thought and felt much, and whose souls are filled with 
the sense of the sublimity of the theme, and the incapability of man to honor it 
aright, know the difficulties of sacred poetry. By a strange anomaly, which we 
have no inclination to investigate here, no verse is more common in our own day 
than that which is miscalled “ religious ;” but bald rhymes and schoolboy stanzas 
are its general characteristics, while to these are too often joined those 
irreverent expressions of erratic rapture, which Heber well declared to be painful 
almost as the profanities of the common swearer. Sacred poetry should be 
“‘ poetry,” in the most exalted sense of that exalted word. It demands the 
highest efforts of the Muse, and when it fails to receive them, it perishes through 
its own inanity. And its scope should be emphatically “ sacred ;” hallowed fire 
must first touch the lips of the poet, ere he breaks silence. No Uzzah hand 
should be put forth to grasp the ark of God, even with the plea of sup- 
porting it. The praise we bestow on Miss Browne’s little volume is this, that 
it adheres to the double rule. It is poetry ofa high order, and a holy character. 
Much of its contents bring to one’s mind the fervid pleading of our own elder 
poets; and we might point to the “ Prayer for Spiritual Life,” and “ Praise 
and Prayer,” as possessing the unction of excellent George Herbert. 

Miss Browne’s marriage took place in the latter end of 1842, and soon after 
she came to reside at Sunday’s Well, in the beautiful environs of Cork. We 
have conscientiously abstained in this sketch, hitherto, from any unwarrantable 
intrusion into the things of «* home ;” and now that we draw near its close, we 
have no desire to depart from this simple rule of propriety. Suffice it then, 
that by her union with one who understood her worth, and appreciated her 
talents, she found all the happiness that we are capable of knowing on this side the 
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grave. Her studies were continued with renewed ardour, and their fruit was 
shown in numerous contributions to the Annuals, Chambers’ Journal, our 
own, and other periodicals. Many engagements were also sent to her from 
American publishers ; and a reprint of her poems at Boston, with the “ Recol- 
lections” from our own pages (the latter, of course, anonymously), met with a 
ready sale. She had many kind friends in the United States, who had, by making 
her writings known, done much to create the popularity her name enjoyed in 
that country ; among them it would be unpardonable to omit mentioning the 
late Mr. B. B. Thatcher, and Pierpont, the poet. A new volume of verse, chiefly 
collected from this Magazine, called Sketches from the Antique, and other 
Poems,* was issued by Mrs. Gray, in 1844; and a long and honourable course 
seemed to open to her; the up-hill toil was overcome, and the reward for the 
exertion appeared abundant. 

At length the time, long looked for with tremblings of hope and fear, when 
the holy name of Mother would be her’s, was ushered in with the opening of the 
New year (1845). The trial came—it passed—and all seemed well. Con- 
valescence took the place of debility ; and, with the birth of her babe, all suffer- 
ing was forgotten, and every joy received its completeness. But the decree had 
gone forth ; and suddenly, in the midst of returning security, severe heart- 
spasms terminated her life, on the morning of January 28. The “mother of a 
moment” was permitted to embrace her boy, and was then summoned to leave 
him on earth behind her. 

Thus, early in years, but not unripe for heaven, a gentle, loving Spirit passed 
away. “Here,” as Hazlitt says of the poet Beaumont, “ was youth, genius, 
aspiring hope, growing reputation, cut off like a flower in its summer pride, 
or like the ‘lily on its stalk green,’ which makes us repine at fortune, and 
almost at nature, that seem to set so little store by their greatest favourites. 
The life of poets is, or ought to be (judging of it from the light it lends to 
ours), a golden dream, full of brightness and sweetness, lapt in Elysium; and 
it gives one a reluctant pang to see the splendid vision, by which they are at- 
tended in their path of glory, fade like a vapour, and their sacred heads laid 
low in ashes, before the sand of common mortals has run out.” Yet, mere 
duration is, after all, no true standard for judging; and Ben Jonson well re- 
minds us :— 


** It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be, 
Or standing long, an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear, 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer, far, in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light ! ! 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


Mrs. Gray’s remains were deposited in the vaults of St. Paul’s church, Cork. 
No monumental stone has yet been raised to her memory; nor needs she it in 
any wise, for her name will live in her own immortal verse. 


* Shall we not be forgiven some egotism, when we indulge in it less for our 
own sake than our friend’s? The “‘ Embroideress at Midnight,’ ’ reprinted in 
this volume, and originally given in our pages (January, 1843), long ante-dated 
the “ Song of the Shirt.” This poem of Mrs. Gray’s was the first to call public 
attention to the weary toils of the London sempstresses. 












Unpovustepty, the future annalist 
will not have to complain of any scare- 
ity of materials in composing the his- 
tory of the last hundred years. The 
memoirs and the correspondence of the 
various eminent individuals who took a 
distinguished part in public business, 
are so replete with minute and circum- 
stantial details, respecting almost all 
the important transactions in which 
they were engaged, as to leave him in 
no doubt as to the motives of the se- 
veral actors, and the secret springs by 
which they were moved. The political 
bee-hive is, as it were, uncovered, and 
we become as familar with the modus 
operandi of the busy artificers, as with 
the finished product to which they all 
contributed by their untiring labours, 
Horace Walpole has laid bare to us the 
court and the cabinet of George the 
Second—and thrown not a little light 
upon the earlier portion of the reign 
of George the Third—and we have 
the life and the correspondence of the 
great Lord Chatham ; the life and the 
eorrespondence of William Pitt ; the 
life and the correspondence of Lord 
Nelson ; the life and the correspon- 
dence of Lord Malmsbury ; the des- 
patches of the Duke of Wellington, in 
due time, no doubt, to be followed by 
his multifarious correspondence re- 
specting civil affairs ; the life and the 
correspondence of George Canning ; 
the life and the correspondence of the 
Earl of Eldon; and various other 
works of authority, which may be re- 
garded as so many witnesses, by whose 
cross-examination at the bar of history, 
much that remained doubtful may be 
cleared up, and many of the mis- 
statements, whether of ignorance or 
of maliee, refuted or corrected. And 
we hail the appearance of the present 
yolume, as contributing their full quota 
to the same good end—nor should we 
deem the materials for the history of 
the last fifty years complete, were the 
details which we now have (and for 
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which we are indebted to the Dean 
of Norwich), respecting the life, the 
character, the official services, and the 
correspondence of the late Lord Sid- 
mouth, withheld from the world. 

When it is considered that the sub- 
ject of this memoir entered the house 
of commons in 1784 ; that he was one 
of the most attached friends of Mr. 
Pitt ; that he became speaker of the 
house of commons in 1788 ;_ was pre- 
mier in 1801 ; and held various impor- 
tant and influential situations down to 
the period of 1822, it may readily be 
imagined that the papers from which it 
is compiled, contain much that is inter- 
esting and important. We shall avail 
ourselves of them, as far as they go, 
for the purpose of illustrating the 
character of the man, and elucidating 
some important points in our national 
annals, upon which no sufficient light 
has as yet been thrown by any cotem- 
porary or preceding writers. 

Henry Addington was born on the 
30th of May, 1757, in Bedford-row, 
in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born; and was the fourth son of Dr. 
Addington, an eminent medical prac- 
titioner of that day, who was not only 
the family physician, but the bosom 
friend of the first Earl of Chatham, 
and between whom and that great 
man the most confidential intimacy 
subsisted. The entireness with which 
the Jatter reposed in his fidelity and 
discretion may be seen in the follow- 
ing interesting communication ad- 
dressed to him by Lady Chatham, at 
her husband’s desire, when the Jatter 
supposed that he was near to his lat- 
ter end: — 


‘“*My Lord wishes me to transmit to 
you the enclosed paper, being a memo- 
randum expressed with due precision and 
in the exact terms of that declaration 
concerning America, which, from his 
confidence in your experienced friend- 
ship, he reposed last July in your breast, 
‘Lhe times are so critical that heis anx- 
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ious to have his opinions accuratel 
stated, and should be infinitely obliged if, 
as often as you shall think proper to 
communicate the sentiments contained 
in this memorandum, attention is had 
that they may go in the very words in 
which they are expressed in that paper. 
You will understand yourself to be en- 
tire master to make such communication 
whenever you may judge it proper. 

** The memorandum alluded to above, 
after stating that he (Lord Chatham) 
continued in the same sentiments with 
regard to America which he had always 
professed, and which stand so fully ex- 
plained in the provisional bill offered by 
him to the House of Lords, Feb. Ist, 
1775, proceeds thus ;— 

‘**Contiding in the friendship of Dr. 
Addington, he requested him to preserve 
this in memory, that in case he should 
not recover from his present illness, the 
Doctor might be enabled to do him jus- 
tice, by bearing testimony that he per- 
severed unshaken in the same opinions.’ ”’ 
—Vol. i. p. 6. 


Young Addington was fortunate in 
his early instructors. His excellent 
father fully did his part, by preparing 
him for a public school ; and when re- 
moved from the paternal roof, he 
found not merely efficient tutors, but 
attached and steadfast friends, in the 
able and excellent men to whom his 
training was entrusted. Of these he 
ever continued to speak and to think 
with agrateful affection; and, whilst 
it must have been most gratifying to 
him, at a subsequent period of his ca- 
reer, to be able, by more than words, 
to evince his personal and public esti- 
mate of their worth, it is but right to 
acknowledge, that no rewards were 
conferred upon them, to which, by 
their services, they were not fully en- 
titled. With one, in particular, 
George IsaacHuntingford (afterwards 
Bishop of Hereford), he continued, 
during the period of more than sixty 
years, to keep up a constant corres- 
pondence; and the manners of the 
youth must have been truly engaging, 
which could win the confidence and 
enchain the affections of one so much 
his senior, who from the first regard- 
ed him with the fondness of a parent, 
and never ceased to cherish towards 
him sentiments of the most exalted 
friendship. To use the words of his 
biographer :— 


**It soared, indeed, far above the 
common flights of human friendships, 
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regarding the personal gratification or 
worldly success of its object as nothing 
compared with the elevation of his moral 
character, and his advancement in truth, 
fortitude, self-control, and all those 
manly and Christian virtues which me- 
rit, if they cannot always command suc- 
cess. The advice of such a man was of 
incalculable value to his youthful friend, 
its sole object being to instil into his 
mind noble and generous principles. 
The Christian and patriot are visible 
in every sentiment.”—Vol. i, p. 15. 

From Winchester he was removed 
for the purpose of being placed under 
the private tuition of Dr. Goodenough, 
aftewards Dean of Rochester and Bi- 
shop of Carlisle ; and having remain- 
ed under his care as longas was neces- 
sary for the completion of his prepa- 
ratory studies, he was entered as a 
commoner, on the 15th of January, 
at Brazennose College, in 1774, and 
commenced his residence in the Octo- 
ber following. 

The University may be regarded as 
an epitome of the world. And it 
rarely happens that the habits there 
formed, and the intimacies there con- 
tracted by a young man, do not exer- 
cise an important influence over his 
destiny in after-life. Young Adding- 
ton now experienced the safeguard of 
the principles in which he had been 
brought up, and selected as his asso- 
ciates, not the men of pleasure, by 
whom time and health are unprofit- 
ably wasted, but the men of steady 
application and of intellectual attain- 
ments, whose characters afforded a 
promise of future distinction. That 
Lord Stowell andthe Marquis of Wel- 
lesley were amongst those by whose 
friendship he was honoured, proves the 
estimation in which he must have been 
held; and that all his college attain- 
ments were with men, whose worth 
or whose abilities subsequently raised 
them to eminence in the world, and 
that amidst all the changes and chances 
of human affairs, they continued dur- 
ing life,speaks much both for the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the amia- 
bility of his nature. 

He graduated as B.A. in the Fe- 
bruary of 1778, and shortly after was 
a successful candidate for a prize given 
by the Chancellor for the best Eng- 
lish essay on “the affinity between 
painting and writing, in point of com- 
position,” which he recited in the usual 
manner at the commencement of 1779. 
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He now began seriously to think 
of a profession, and after due consi- 
deration, adopted that of the law. For 
some time, he occupied chambers at 
Paper Buildings, and kept his terms 
regularly at Lincoln’s Inns ; but events 
soon occurred which gave a new direc- 
tion to his thoughts ; and the brilliant 
success of his early and distinguished 
friend, William Pitt, who had entered 
parliament a finished orator, and was 
then exhibiting those wonderful pow- 
ers by which he afterwards achieved 
so much senatorial renown, wrought 
upon him to such a degree, that pub- 
lic life became an object of his solici- 
tude, and his legal studies were com- 
paratively neglected. 

A visit to his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Sutton, at Devizes, had introduced 
him to the favourable notice of the 
constituency of that borough, upon 
whom his amiable manners made a 
strong impression; and when the 
youthful minister, who had been “ bid- 
ing his time” (having had to contend, 
almost single-handed, gainst a formi- 
dable coalition, by wiom his suppor- 
ters were repeatedly outnumbered), 
appealed to the country, by a dissolu- 
tion of parliament, i» 1784, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing nis young friend 
amongst the powerful majority which 
had been returned in his favour ; the 
electors of Devizes having chosen him 
as their representative, upon the re- 
commendation, and in the room of, 
Mr. Sutton, who retired to make way 
for him, from a strong desire “ that 


one entertaining the same principles, 


and more suitable as to age and acti- 
vity for the post, should perform its 
duties.” 
repent of their choice, appears from 


the fact, that Mr. Addington con- 
tinued to represent that borough for 
the whole of the period during which 


he remained in the House of Com- 
mons. 

He was now fairly launched in pub- 
lic life; but exhibited no desire what- 


ever to enter prematurely the arena 


of debate; while to the business de- 
artment of the House of Commons 
e devoted himself with sedulous at- 
tention. Pitt frequently urged him to 
take a more enterprising course ; and, 


on one occasion, as they rode together 


to Hollywood, the country residence 
of the latter, was particularly pressing 
in his solicitations. To these Adding- 


That the electors did not, 
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ton pleaded the strong disinclination 
created, partly by early habits, and 
partly by natural disposition ; when 
the minister burst forth into the fol- 
lowing quotation from Waller's poem 
on the ill-fated consort of Charles the 
First. 


“¢ The lark that shuns on lofty boughs to build 
Her humble nest, lies silent in the field ; 
But should the promise of a brighter day, 
Aurora smiling, bid her rise and play ; 
Quickly she'll show ‘twas not for want of voice, 
Or power to climb, she made so low a choice ; 
Singing she mounts: her airy notes are stretch'd 
Towards heaven, asif from heaven alone her 

notes she fetch'd.’ 


‘* With these words he set spurs to 
his horse, and left his companion to 


make the intended application.” —Vol. i. 
p. 38. 


Election committees occupied much 
of his time ; and the knowledge of 
the laws and the practice of parlia- 
ment thus acquired, he was, a few 
years afterwards, enabled to turn to 
good account, when he was very un- 
expectedly elected to the office of 
speaker, which he continued to fill, to 
the satisfaction of all parties, for three 
successive parliaments. This gratify- 
ing promotion, which his venerable 
father lived to see, took place on the 
8th of June, 1789; and such was the 
respect inspired by the steadiness, the 
impartiality, the firmness, and the con- 
ciliating, and affable character of his 
presidency, that, notwithstanding his 
known political predilections, he suc- 
ceeded in winning the esteem and the 
confidence of the opponents, as well as 
of the friends, of administration. This 
was very strikingly manifested in the 
next session, when, a proposition hav- 
ing been made, that in lieu of the fees 
and the sinecures by which the speaker 
had been remunerated, he should have 
a fixed salary of five thousand a year, 
it was assented to by acclamation. 


**And when a motion was subse- 
quently made by Sir James Johnstone, 
that £6,000 should be inserted, instead 


of £5,000, the same was carried in the 
manner described by Mr. Pale Carew, 


in aletter to Dr. Addington :—‘ Ano- 
ther shower of handsome and flattering 
things has been poured upon your son 
by the whole House, and an annual sum 
of £6,000 a year, voted by one hundred 


and fifty-four members who bore down 
twenty-eight of his particular friends, 


of whom I had the honour of being one, 
who voted for £5,000.’” 
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The period during which Mr. Ad- 
dington filled the speaker's chair, was 
the most eventful and critical that had 
occurred since the foundation of the 
monarchy; and the duties which de- 
volved upon him were, ina correspond- 
ing degree, delicate and important. 
The impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings was going on; that monster pro- 
ceeding, in which all the thunders of 
senatorial eloquence were directed 
against the head of one ‘solitary and 
unprotected man, whose Asiatic delin- 
quencies, or supposed delinquencies, 
were aggravated by more than Asiatic 
exaggeration. The French Revolu- 
tion had reached its climax ; the whole 


of Europe having been aroused into 
resistance against a system of propa- 
gandism which threatened universal 
ruin. And England was herself but 
too strongly leavened by the pernicious 
doctrines which, unless powerfully 
counteracted, would have led to the 
overthrow of her most valuable insti- 
tutions. In a parliament which re- 
flected faithfully the opinions of the 
country, there must needs have been 
contests violent and frequent. And 
to have won, as Mr. Addington did, 
golden opinions from all parties dur- 
ing a period of such unexampled ex- 
citement, proves the equity, the dignity, 
and the moderation with which he 
conducted himself, and the calm good 
sense by which he was distinguished. 
Towards the close of the impeachment, 
which had dragged its weary length 
through ten sessions, when the prose- 
cutors began to feel that they were 
losing the sympathy of the public, and 
in no small danger of being deemed 
persecutors, we find Mr. Burke thus 
adjuring the speaker to attend in his 
place, that his presence might afford 
them, some protection :— 


“Dear Srr—May I presume to suggest 
to you, that it would add greatly to the 
force and authority of every thing done 
and said towards the close of this trial, 
if it should be found convenient to you 
to attend in your place. It would pre- 
vent the insolence to which we shall 
certainly be exposed.........they mean 
to destroy the gravity and dignity of 
the whole proceeding, by heaping it 
all together, and huddling it into an in- 
distinct and confused mass, that it may 
make the less impression. I am sure 


you will wish to prevent this as much as 
possible, for we may be obliged to apply 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 171. 
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toyou; and I trust your son’s health 
will not prevent us from having the 
‘** decus et tutamen” of your presence.” 


He could have been no common, 
man, the shelter of whose presence 
Mr. Burke could thus invoke, to pro- 
tect him and his party against the re- 
action of public feeling, caused by this 
vexatiously protracted prosecution ; 
and we cite it as an unequivocal proof 
of the universal acceptance of Mr. 
Addington to the house, and the dig- 
nity and impartiality which were ge- 
nerally considered as belonging to him, 
while he filled, in the most troublesome 
times, the arduous office of the first 


commoner in the kingdom. 


Mr. Burke’s stern conviction and 
prophetic foresight, respecting the 
progress of the French Revolution to 
disorganization and anarchy, and the 
dangers resulting therefrom to sur. 
rounding nations, were strongly con- 
trasted with the sanguine temperament 
of Pitt, who could not be brought to 
regard it as such an alarming evil. 
The following striking anecdote will 
illustrate this :— 


“In Sept. 1791, after Burke’s breach 
with Fox, Pitt invited him for the first 
time to dine with him: Lord Grenviile, 
Burke, Addington, and Pitt, constituted 
the party. After dinner, Burke was ear- 
nestly representing the danger which 
threatened this country, from the conta- 
gion of French principles, when Pitt 
said, ‘ Never fear, Mr. Burke: depend 
on it we shall go on as we are, until the 
day of judgment ;’—‘ Very likely, Sir,’ 
replied Mr. Burke, ‘it is the day of no 
judgment that I am afraid of.’”—Vol i. 
p. 72. 

And that our illustrious countryman 
took a most enlightened view of the 
slave-trade question, then agitating 
the country, and had a most sagacious 


presentiment of the evils of hasty and 
ill-considered abolition, appears in a 
letter of Dr. Huntingford to Mr. Ad- 
dington, from which his biographer 
presents us with the following ex- 


tract :— 


‘Dr. Lawrence, our Winchester ac- 
quaintance,: called on me lately. He 
talked much on Mr. Burke’s ideas re- 
specting the slave trade. I found by 
him that Mr. Burke foresaw the total 


ruin of the West India colonies, if the 
trade were at once prohibited. He 
2pD 
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is for a better regulation of the ships 
which carry on that infamous commerce. 


He would lay the captains under restric- 


tions, and punish them with rigour for 
Wanton severity or brutal inhumanity to 
the slaves ; and when the poor creatures 
are purchased at the West India islands, 
he would have them instructed in reli- 
gion, and be permitted to purchase their 
own freedom, when, by industry, they 
could acquire a sufficient sum for that 
perposs. For their religious instruction 
he would erect more churches; and to 
enable them in time to accumulate the 
price of their ransom, he would enact 
that the property of aslave should be 
as sacred as that of a freeman.”—Vol. i. 


p. 54. 


Had the course here indicated been 
pursued, while the black man was be- 
nefited, the white man would not 
have been injured ; and British interests 
instead of being dilapidated, would 
have been enhanced and consolidated 


by the humanizing influences which 
would have prepared the way for en- 
lightened and regulated freedom. 
The course pursued has been very 
different; and while we willingly 


concede the praise of benevolence to 


our legislators, we fear much that 
events will prove, if, indeed, they have 
not already proved, that they have not 
entitled themselves to the praise of 
wisdom. 


The following characteristic anec- 


dotes of the notorious Mr. Wilkes 
will amuse the reader :— 


**On the 28th of May, in this year, it 
became the Speaker’s duty publicly to 
reprimand Major Scott, a member of 
parliament, for having published a state- 
ment relating to the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings, which was considered disrespectful 
to the House. Before the public busi- 
ness commenced, the Speaker had ob- 
served Mr. Wilkes conferring with Ma- 
jor Scott ; and he subsequently ascer- 
tained from a friend, who happened to 
be within hearing, that the subject of 
their conversation was as follows :— 
WirLkes—‘ I give you joy. I am glad to 
see you in full dress. It is an occasion 
on which a man should appear to the 
best advantage.’ Scorr—‘ Joy! what 
do you mean? Why I am here to be 
reprimanded !’ Winkes—‘ Exactly ; and 
therefore I congratulate you. When 
the Speaker has finished, abuse them all 
confoundedly, for which you will be sent 
either to Newgate or the Tower, and 
then you may be member for Middlesex 
or Westminster, whichever you please. 
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Mr. Adolphus, in his History of Eng- 
land, vol. vi. p. 164, bestows much com- 


mendation on the Speaker’s address to 
Major Scott on this occasion, At some 
other time, Mr. Wilkes came up to the 
Speaker in the chair, and told him that 
he had a petition to present to the House 
from a set of the greatest scoundrels 
and miscreants upon earth ; when called 
upon, however, shortly afterwards, to 
present it, he said, with the gravest 
face possible, ‘Sir, 1 hold in my hand a 
petition from a most intelligent, inde- 
pendent, and enlightened body of men.’ 
On another occasion when there was 
much confusion in the House, the Speak- 
er observing that his call of ‘ Order, 
order !’ was not attended to, especially 
by Mr. Wilkes, repeated the expression, 
coupling with it that gentleman's name ; 
upon which Mr. Wilkes said very deli- 
berately, ‘Order, Mr. Wilkes !’ that is 
a singular association. Wilkes and 
treason, and Wilkes and rebellion, have 
often been coupled together; but Wilkes 


hu 


and order never !”—Vol. i. pp. 76, 77. 


Although Mr. Addington fell short 
of the measure of Christian devoted- 
ness and activity which Mr. Wilber- 
force desiderated in all of his friends, 


he was a conscientious and enlighten- 


ed churchman, and traced, at that early 
period, many of the dangers of the 
Church to the supineness of the clergy, 
suggesting, that in their zeal and fi- 
delity the best remedy would be 
found, 


“The church,’ he says, ‘is certainly 
an honest drone; but if she does not stir 
herself very soon, the wasps of the con- 
venticle are likely to be too much for 
her; and I really think that the non- 
residence and remissness in other re- 
spects of our parish clergy facilitate, 
more than any other cause, the progress 
of opinions which may be more effec- 
tually resisted by a zealous and regular 
performance of the clerical duties than 
by all the arguments that can be fur- 
nished by the press.”—Vol, i, p. 883. 


We need not add that he lived to 
witness the desired revival, and that 
no one more sincerely rejoiced when 
the spiritual mother whom he so truly 
loved vindicated her claims to respect 
and confidence by the increasing effi- 
ciency of her ministrations. 

It was often his pleasing duty to 
express the thanks of the house to the 
distinguished officers who signalized 
themselves by any gallant achieve- 
ments. After the victory in the ¢ele- 
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brated naval action of the Ist of June, 


1794, 


*¢ Vice-Admiral Sir Alan, after Lord 
Gardner, a man of undaunted bravery, 
but of a remarkably sensitive and re- 
tiring temperament, being at the time 
member for Plymouth, was, according 
to custom, to receive through the Speak- 

rn : 
er the honour of the thanks of the House, 
in his place in parliament. On the ap- 
pointed day, before the commencement 
of business, he entered the Speaker's 
private room in great agitation, and ex- 
pressed his apprehensions that he should 
fail in properly acknowledging the ho- 
nour which he was about to receive, ‘I 


have often been at the cannon’s mouth,’ 
he said, ‘but hang me if I ever felt as I 
donow! I have not slept these three 
nights. Look at my tongue.’ The 
Speaker rang for a bottle of Madeira, 
and Sir Alan took a glass. After a short 
pause he took a second, and then said 
. ‘ 
he felt something better ; but when the 
moment of trial arrived, and one of the 
bravest of a gallant profession, whom 
no personal danger could appal, rose to 
reply tothe Speaker, he could scarcely 
articulate. He was encouraged by en- 
thusiastic cheers from all parts of the 
House; but after stammering out with 
far more than the usual amount of truth, 
that ‘he was overpowered by the honour 
that had been conferred upon him,’ and 
vainly attempting to add a few more 
words, he relinquished the idea as hope- 
less, and abruptly resumed his seat 
: - P ” 

amidst a renewed burst of cheers,”— 
Vol. i. pp. 118, 119. 


The personal friends of Lord Syd- 
mouth were often gratified and de- 


lighted, during the long and tranquil 
evening of his life, by his personal 
anecdotes of the great men with whom 
he lived so long in confidential inter- 


course. A few of them are here sub- 
joined. 


** They relate chiefly to Mr. Pitt, of 
whom he used to say, in words first ap- 
plied by Mr. Burke to Mr. Fox, that he 
was made to be loved; and that, highly 
as he was to be appreciated as a public 
man, he possessed qualities which enti- 
tled him to be still more admired in pri- 
vate life. He was, he thought, the most 
fascinating companion he ever met with. 
He had a talent of improving a man’s 
own sentiments, and returning them to 
him in a better dress, which Lord Sid- 
mouth used to illustrate very happily by 
the following anecdote :—Once, he said, 
he dined at Pitt’s with Dundas and Adam 
Smith, when the latter said to him after 
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dinner, ‘ What an extraordinary man 
Pitt is—he makes me understand my 


own ideas better than before.’ This 
faculty Mr. Pitt exemplified on a larger 
seale on the following occasion :—*‘ Mr. 
Walker, a large cotton manufacturer, 
Lord Stanley, and Mr. Blackburne, 
M.P., once waited upon Mr. Pitt, asa 


deputation on the state of the cotton 
trade, when Pitt succeeded so effectually 
in-‘reconciling them to his own views, 
which were directly opposed to theirs, 
that Walker said to Blackburne, on 
leaving Downing-street, ‘One would 
suppose that man had lived in a bleach- 
ing ground all his life.” And yet, as 
Lord Sidmouth remarked in another 
conversation, ‘ How Pitt got his mass of 
knowledge no one ever knew. He was 
hardly ever seen with a book in his 
hand after his accession to power, sat 
late at table, and never rose till eleven, 
and then generally took a short ride in 
, : 
the Park.’ He must, therefore, have 
extracted information from those he con- 
versed with, as plants imbibe nutriment 
from the air around them. Such intel- 
lectual powers, enclosed in so feeble a 
casket, must, it would be supposed, have 
required some description of artificial 
support; and accordingly Mr, Pitt did 
resort to the stimulant of wine, some- 
times, as was reported, to an extent not 
altogether consistent with prudence and 
moderation. On this being remarked to 
Lord Sidmouth, he observed, that ‘ Mr. 
Pitt liked a glass of port wine very well, 
and a bottle still better; but that he 


had never known him to take too much 
if he had any thing to do, except upon 
one occasion, when he was unexpectedly 
called up to answer a personal attack 
made upon him by the father of the late 
Lord Durham. He had left the House 
with Mr, Dundas in the hour between 
two election ballots, for the purpose of 
dining ; and when, on his return, he re- 
plied to Mr. Lambton, it was evident. to 
his friends that he had taken too much 
wine. The next morning Mr. Ley, the 
Clerk Assistant of the House of Com- 
mons, told the Speaker, that he had felt 
quite ill ever since Mr. Pitt’s exhibition 
on the preceding evening: ‘ It gave me,’ 
he added, ‘a violent head-ache.’ On 
this being repeated to Mr. Pitt, he said 
he thought it was an excellent arrange- 
ment, that he should have the wine, and 
the clerk the head-ache. 

‘During the sitting of parliament, 
Pitt, after the debate, used generally to 
sup with the Speaker, at the house of 
the latter, sometimes tete-a-tete, but 
more frequently with one or two other 
friends. On those occasions theSpeaker, 
when he thought wine enough had been 
drank, was wont to say, ‘ Now, Pitt, 
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ou shall not have another drop.’ But 
Mr. Pitt generally became importunate, 

romising that if a fresh bottle were 
Seonght he would only take one glass, 
His eloquence sometimes prevailed, and 
the ayes had it; but Lord Sidmouth 
confessed that when this was the case, 
the promise of abstinence was seldom 
long remembered. 

** Lord Sidmouth used occasionally to 
amuse his friends with stories of a well- 
known humourist, Mr. Ferguson of Pit- 
four, who held a seat in the House when 
his Lordship was Speaker. That gen- 
tleman used to insist that the govern- 
ment ought always to select a tall man 
to fill the office of Lord Advocate. ‘ We 
Scotch members,’ he said, ‘always vote 
with the Lord Advocate, and we require 
therefore to see him in a division. Now, 
Ican see Mr. Pitt, and I can see Mr. 
Addington; but I cannot see the Lord 
Advocate.’ One day Pitfour, with se- 
veral others, was taking his dinner in 
the coffee-room of the House, when 
some one ran in to tell them that Mr. 
Pitt was on his legs. Every body pre- 
pared to leave thetableexcept Ferguson, 
who remained quietly seated. * What!’ 
said they, ‘won’t you go to hear Mr. 
Pitt? ‘No,’ he replied; ‘why should 
1? Do youthink Mr. Pitt would go to 
hear me?’ ‘But indeed I would,’ said 
Mr. Pitt when the circumstance was re- 
lated to him. 

** At a dinner given by Mr. Dundas 
at Wimbledon, at which Addington, 
Sheridan, and Erskine were present, 
the latter was rallied on his not taking 
so prominent a position in the debates 
in parliament as his high talents and re- 
putation entitled him to assume, when 
Sheridan said, ‘ I'll tell you how it hap- 
pens, Erskine; you are afaid of Pitt, 
and that is the flabby part of your cha- 
racter.’ The few remaining anecdotes 
relate to Mr. Fox, who always treated 
the Speaker in the most friendly 
and courteous manner. Mr. Addington, 
on one of his few holidays, during the 
heat of the French revolution, was riding 
past the grounds of St. Ann’s Hill, when 
he was espied over the pales by its 
owner, who called out to him to stop. 
Mr. Fox then invited him into his gar- 
den, showed him its beauties ; and as he 
particularly admired some weeping ash 
trees, very kindly offered to send him 
cuttings at the proper season. Some 
months afterwards, Mr. Fox, who had 
just been attending a stormy meeting in 

Palace Yard, went up to the Speaker in 
the House and said, ‘ I have not forgot- 
ten your cuttings, but have brought 
them up to town with me, and you must 
treat them so and so.’ In five minutes 
more he was warmly engaged in debate 
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with Pitt and Burke. Mr. Fox delighted 
in his seat at St. Ann’s Hill. At an im- 
portant epoch of the French revolution, 
ou some one asking where is Fox? Ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick answered, ‘ I dare say 
he is at home, sitting on a haycock, 
reading novels, and watching the jays 
stealing his cherries,’ On one occasion, 
during the progress of Mr. Hastings’ 
trial, Mr. Fox, struck by the solemnity 
of Lord Thurlow’s appearance, said to 
the Speaker, ‘I wonder whether any 
one ever was so wise as Thurlow looks.’” 
—Vol. i. pp. 150-155. 


Of the elastic spirit with which Pitt 
sustained the great reverses during the 
earlier period of the revolutionary 
war, many instances are given ; and as 
the tardiness with which he entered 
upon that war was one of the causes 
of the advantages gained by the French, 
so nothing short of the indomitable 
energy with which it was prosecuted, 
and the hopeful and even sanguine 
temperament of the premier, prevent- 
ed them from being entirely success- 
ful. The time, however, was ap- 
proaching when the warlike attitude 
of the country could no longer be 
maintained. The people were borne 
down by the heavy taxation which was 
indispensable to keep on foot the great 
continental alliances into which we had 
entered ; and the only apparent effect 
produced by them was the aggrandise- 
ment of the formidable power against 
which they were directed. Under these 
circumstances, Lord Malmsbury was 
sent to Lisle, to see what could be done 
towards negociating a general peace, 
and experienced such a reception from 
the Directory as made it quite appa- 
rent that safe or reasonable terms 
could not be hoped for. We must 
pass rapidly through the crowded de- 
tails of public business during this 
period of Mr. Addington’s life; but 
we must observe that between him and 
the prime minister the most confiden- 
tial intimacy subsisted ; and that Pitt 
never failed to take counsel with him 
in the most trying emergencies in which 
he was placed, in a manner which fully 
proved how much he relied both 
upon his integrity and his wisdom. 
The suspension of cash payments 
at the bank; the mutiny at the Nore; 
the repeated attempts at assassination, 
and the rebellion in Ireland; the dan- 
gerous spirit of disaffection which be- 
gan to manifest itself throughout the 
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empire at large; and the continued 
successes of the French under Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who combined and direct- 
ed, with the most consummate military 
skill, the fierce and fiery elements of 
revolutionary energy, until almost all 
the continental enemies of the republic 
were at the mercy of the conqueror, 
and but too happy to accede to the 
most humiliating terms, by which a 
temporary remission of hostilities 
might be purchased; all these must 
have significantly admonished any mi- 
nister that something should be done 
towards an honourable termination of 
the war, or that the country should 
be satisfied that peace could only be 
purchased by the abandonment of Bri- 
tish interests, or the sacrifice of Bri- 
tish honour. Although some expres- 
sions occur which intimate that it was 
Mr. Pitt's opinion that his friend must, 
at some future time, consent to accept 
the premiership, it does not appear 
that he himself entertained any definite 
idea of relinquishing the helm of af- 
fairs, until an irreconcileable difference 
of opinion between him and the king 
became manifest upon the subject of 
Catholic emancipation. This, our 
readers are generally aware, occurred 
upon the completion of the legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Mr. Pitt conceived, that, asa 
necessary sequel to that measure, the 
existing disabling statutes should be 
repealed, and a legislative provision 
made for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. The king was of opinion that 
to assent to such a measure would be 
a violation of his coronation oath ; and, 
finding Mr. Pitt’s conviction of what 
his sense of duty would lead him to 
propose, unalterable, his Majesty had 
recourse to Mr. Addington as the head 
of a new administration. Accordingly 
the latter, not only with the full con- 
sent, but with the cordial approbation 
of his distinguished friend, entered 
upon his difficult task, relying chiefly 
upon the support which he hoped to 
receive from almost every one of the 
outgoing ministers, by whom his wis- 
dom and his integrity were alike re- 
spected. The following extract from 
Lord Malmsbury’s Diary, while it 
shows the evident chagrin of Mr. Can- 
ning at the new arrangements, mani- 
fests, in the clearest manner, how 
little founded were his suspicions, that 
the change was brought about by any 
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intrigue against, or any disingenuous 
want of confidence in, the great minis- 
ter whose genius he all but idolized :— 


‘** Saturday,14th March. Pitt resigned, 
and in the evening Canning “ put two 
very material questions to him.” * * * 
The first was, whether Pitt and Ad- 
dington had, from the beginning to this 
day, acted in concert, and whether Ad- 
dington had in no instance withheld any 
thing from him, or betrayed a strong 
wish to preserve office rather than re- 
store it to Pitt? To this question 
Pitt, without hesitation, and in the most 
unqualified manner, replied, that it was 
impossible to have behaved with more 
confidence, more openness, more sin- 
cerity, than Addington had done, from 
the first moment to this; and that the 
manner in which he had conducted him- 
self, added to his long friendship for 
him, had raised him higher than ever in 
his good opinion. Canning’s second ques- 
tion was, whether Pitt was more satis- 


fied with him for resigning office than 


with others who retained their places ? 
Pitt answered, that he certainly could 
not but be pleased with Canning’s hav- 
ing resigned office, taking him in the 
light of an individual and private friend ; 
but as a public man, he very truly and 
sincerely said, he was more pleased and 
more obliged to such of his friends who 
had kept their places. After saying this, 
Canning told me that he recanted all 
he suspected, all he really might have 
said, and all that was attributed to him 
as having said, with respect to Mr. 
Addington. In sending him in his re- 
signation to-day,’ it was not sent until 
the 16th, ‘that he had written to him in 
terms of the highest respect, with as- 
surances of such support as he could 
give him.’ ”—Vol. i. pp. 323, 324. 


Nor can we omit the following de- 
cisive incident (supposing it to be mat- 
ter of fact, of which we do not enter- 
tain the slightest doubt) which the 
biographer gives from “ Miss Adding- 
ton’s Notes of her Father’s Conversa- 
tions” :— 


‘* At the first levee which Mr. Adding- 
ton and Mr. Pitt attended after the re- 
signation of the former as Premier, the 
King, drawing them into the recess of 
one of the windows, said, ‘If we three 
do but keep together, all will do well.’ 
Then turning to Mr. Pitt, his Majesty 
added, ‘I am sure that in appointing 
Mr. Addington, I have done what you 
would yourself have recommended.’ Mr. 
Pitt replied, ‘Sir, in saying that, your 
Majesty has expressed every wish I hove 
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in the world.’—From Miss Addington’s 
Notes of her Father's Conversations.” — 


Vol. i. pp. 331, 332. 


Thus encouraged, and with the full 
confidence of his sovereign, he ad- 
dressed himself, to hisnew duties. The 
budget had been already prepared by his 
great predecessor, so that he had only 
to adopt, and carry into effect, his fi- 
nancial arrangements; and the two 
important expeditions, that to the Bal- 
tic, by which the northern confederacy 
was to be assailed, and that tothe Me- 
diterranean, which was intended to act 
against the French in Egypt, were both 
in such a state of forwardness, that but 
little remained to be done for complet- 
ing the equipments by which they might 
be rendered effective for the accom- 
plishment of their objects. All that 
could by done by previous negociation 


to obviate the deplorable necessity of 


an appeal to arms, in the case of Den- 
mark, Mr. Addington took careto do— 
but in vain; the thunders of the bom- 
bardment could alone convince them 
of the madness of prosecuting such a 
contest. The result is well known. 
By Nelson’s indomitable valour, the 
portentous confederacy which threat- 
ened the maritime supremacy of Eng- 
land, was dissolved, and a better un- 
derstanding began to prevail between 
Great Britain and her northern neigh- 
bours ; and how much these important 
results may have depended upon the 
reliance which the great naval hero 
had upon the character and the perso- 
nal friendship of the premier, may be 
collected from the following anecdote, 
to which the latter often, in after life, 
referred with a justifiable pride. 


**On Lord Nelson’s return to Eng- 
land from his glorious services at Copen- 
hagen, an interview ensued between his 
Lordship and Mr. Addington, to which 
the latter was fond of referring in 
after years. The conversation turning 
on the circumstance of Nelson’s having 
continued the action after the admiral 
had made the signal of recall, Mr. Ad- 
dington told him he was a bold man to 
disregard the orders of his superior: to 
which he replied, that any one may be 
depended upon under ordinary circum. 
stances, but that the man of real value 
was he who would persevere at all risks, 
and under the heaviest responsibility ; 
‘but,’ he added, ‘in the midst of it all 
I depended upon you ; for I knew that, 
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happen what might, if I did my duty 
you would stand by me.’ 

“When relating this anecdote, Mr. 
Addington used to remark, that ‘he felt 
the confidence thus reposed in him, by 
such a man, on such an occasion, as one 
of the highest compliments he had ever 
received,’”—Vol. i. pp. 464, 465. 


In Egypt, our military enterprise 
succeeded far beyond the expectations 
of those by whom it was planned. Mr. 
Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), 
who was its original author, admitted 
that his hopes never extended beyond 
the capture of the three principal sta- 
tions on the coast of Egypt—Alexan- 
dria, Rosetta, and Damietta. After 
the arrival of the news of our first suc- 
cesses, he even expressed a strong 
opinion, that we should rest contented 
with them, and that more might be 
lost than gained “ by proceeding to the 
interior of the country.” But better 
counsels prevailed; and, by advanc- 
ing apart of the army up the Nile, to 
Cairo, where it was met by the troops 
from India, whilst the remaining por- 
tion besieged the French in Alexan- 
dria, they had the satisfaction, in the 
course of the summer, to see both di- 
visions of the enemy surrender, on con- 
dition of being conveyed, not as pri- 
soners, to France.” 


So far the premier must have deem- 
ed that his ministry had a most aus- 
picious commencement. But no one 
could be less disposed than he was to 
appropriate other men’s laurels to him- 
self; and Mr. Pitt, wearesure, felt fully 
persuaded, that Addington would be the 
last man to deny him, out of office, the 
merit to which he would have been en- 
titled had he still continued to act as 
the first minister of the crown ; while 
he, undoubtedly, to the fullest extent 
of his pledge, continued to afford his 
confidence and support to the existing 
administration. Had matters conti- 
nued upon this happy footing, all par- 
ties might have been spared much pain ; 
and, it is our belief, the time would 
not have been far distant, when Mr. 
Pitt, ifhe pleased, might have resumed 
his place at the head of the govern- 
ment. But evil influences were even 
then at work, sowing, between him 
and his early friend, the seeds of dis- 
trust and alienation. And, in propor- 
tion as Addington rose in public con- 
fidence, and became independent of his 
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support, he seems to have surrendered 

his better judgment to the factious 
camarilla who had never ceased to 
malign the new minister, either in 
private or in public, from the very 
moment the seals of office were placed 
in his hands. 

And now it becomes necessary to 
notice a transaction, in dealing with 
which, while we willingly accord to 
him the praise of good intention, we 
cannot accede to him the praise of 
wisdom, which, on most other occa- 
sions he deserves. 

On the 18th of February, 1801, the 
Rev. John Horne Tooke took his seat 
as the member for Old Sarum. A 
proceeding was immediately instituted, 
by Lord Temple, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not he was in 
priest’s orders ; and, upon the candid 
admission of the new member that 
such was the case, Lord Temple 
moved, * that a new writ be issued for 
the election of a burgess for Old Sa- 
rum, in the room of the Rev. John 
Horne Tooke, who, being at the time 
of his election in priest’s orders, was, 
and is, incapable of sitting in that 
house.” 

This motion Mr. Addington opposed, 
not because it was unjustifiable in it- 
self, but because he considered it ad- 
visable that the legislature should set 
the question at rest by a distinct enact- 
ment upon the subject; in other 
words, not because there was any law 
violated by the transaction condemned, 
but because it was expedient to make 
a law by which such transactions 
should be condemned hereafter, which 
law was to have a retrospective opera- 
tion upon the then pending case in the 
House of Commons. 

The committee who were appointed 
to search for precedents, reported that 
in former times persons had been de- 
clared ineligible to sitin the House of 
Commons who had a voice in the con- 
vocation ; but it was strongly argued 
by Mr. Fox, that from the year 1764, 
when the clergy ceased to tax them- 
selves, they again became eligible to 
sit in parliament, on the obvious prin- 
ciple that, when the ground of their 
exclusion had been taken away, the 
exclusion itself ceased. The phan- 
tom, the convocation,” he observed, 
* having disappeared, it was most un- 

just to regard it as still subsisting, 
merely to use it as a pretence for ex- 
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cluding the whole body of the clergy 
from sitting in that house.” 

Mr. Erskine cited the preamble of 
the act of 1641 (repealed in 1661), 
which stated that “great inconve- 
nience had arisen from ecclesiastics 
sitting in parliament,” and argued from 
it, that, up to that period, “ they had 
sat in parliament, or it would be ab- 
surd to say their sitting there would 
have been productive of inconveni- 
ence.” 

The strength of the case in favour 
of the bill, rested upon the indelible 
character of holy orders. Once a 
clergyman always a clergyman, is the 
maxim of canon law—but, while this 
may be admitted, it does not seem to 
follow as any direct consequence, that 
they may not also be members of par- 
liament ; and, still less is it apparent, 
that while, with perfect propriety, they 
may be members of the house of lords, 
they could not, without a positive pro- 
fanation of their office, become mem- 
bers of the house of commons! 

At that very time, a vast number of 
the parochial clergy filled the office of 
magistrates ; and how was it more in- 
compatible with their priestly charac- 
ter, to act as the administrators of bad 
laws, than as the framers of good ones? 

Lord Thurlow condemned the act of 
the minister, as an act of disfranchise- 
ment. 

Had he confined himself to the ex- 
clusion from the house of clergymen 
holding benefices, Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Grey, would not have opposed 
the bill; as he did think it important 
that their secular should not interfere 
with their spiritual duties ; but levelled, 
as it was, indiscriminately against all 
in holy orders, he could not support 
It. 

Here we may observe, that while 
we consider Mr. Grey to have been 
perfectly right in meeting the Bill by 
a direct negative, we do not think that 
a constitutional statesman should have 
been reconciled to it by any such qua- 
lification as he recommended. There 
was an authority to whom the propri- 
ety, or the impropriety, of a beneficed 
clergyman occupying a seat in the 
House of Commons, might be referred, 
and by whose decision he might be 
guided in accepting or relinquishing 
it; namely, his diocesan; and if that 
authority saw it fitting to acquiesce in 
the wishes of any constituency, that 
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they should be represented by an in- 
dividual in holy orders, provided a 
suitable provision were made for the 
discharge of his parochial duties, we 
do not see why such acquiescence 
should be condemned. 

It might as well be said that an 
officer in the army should not be per- 
mitted to sit in the House of Com- 
mons as long as he continued attached 
to any particular regiment, inasmuch 
as, either his duty as a representative 
must interfere with his duty as an 
officer ; or, his duty as an officer with 
his duty as a representative. But 
these are questions which may well be 
left to the military authorities in the 
one case, and the civil in the other, 
and if they find means of reconciling 
them with the efficiency of the service, 
in the respective departments, that is 
all that should be required. 

In truth, there seems to have been 

a total forgetfulness, that the duties 
required of members sitting in the 
House of Commons are very often of 
a nature which requires a reference 
to maxims and practices which are not 
of this world. How much of the time 
of parliament is occupied by enact- 
ments bearing upon the condition of 
the poor? Do they not, sometimes, in 
that august assembly, advert to the 
best means of extending religious mi- 
nistrations? Is not the attention of 
honourable members frequently direct- 
ed to the property of the clergy, and 
that with a view to its curtailment ra- 
ther than its augmentation? Now, 
upon these subjects, would not the 
professional acquirements of the clergy 
enable them to act as useful members? 
And, when unjustly assailed, as they 
frequently have been, by whom could 
they be so fittingly defended as by one 
of themselves? The convocation, for 
all practical purposes, is now extinct. 
Its peculiar legislative privileges 
are no more. Benefit of clergy may 
now be denominated the privilege of 
being assailed and vilified in an assem- 
bly where they cannot appear in their 
own defence. And, while there is no 
measure affecting the lay community 
which they are not as competent to 
discuss as others, there are many ques- 
tions touching their professional inte- 
rests which no one can be so compe- 
tent to elucidate as themselves. 

We are surprised that, when the 
position was laid down that the indeli- 
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ble character of holy orders necessa- 
rily disqualified the clergy from seats 
in the House of Commons, upon the 
ground that the business of that as- 
sembly was unsuited to their character, 
it was not asked whether they should 
be precluded from discussing those 
questions out of doors, which they 
were prohibited from entertaining 
within? Dr. Whaetley or Dr. Chal- 
mers may not represent a constituency 
in parliament—that would be a profa- 
nation ;—but they may both occupy 
themselves upon problems of political 
economy, or plans for the statutable 
relief of destitution, or projects of co- 
lonization, or the important question 
of secondary punishments, or the best 
means of promoting the moral or in- 
tellectual advancement of the people, 
or the laws of marriage and divorce; 
and no exception will be taken against 
such an employment of their time and 
talents by those who, while they look 
up to them as instructors upon these 
and other grave subjects of legislative 
consideration, would yet regard it as a 
monstrous impropriety that they should 
deliver their sentiments upon them in 
the House of Commons ! 

Besides, it should now be considered 
that dissenting clergymen are admissi- 
ble into that assembly, There is no- 
thing to prevent an Independent mi- 
nister from taking his seat either upon 
the ministerial or the opposition 
benches, and giving a vent to his viru- 
lence against the Established Church, 
under circumstances which effectually 
secure him from the refutation to 
which he would be exposed, were his 
calumnies uttered in the presence of 
any of its able professional members. 
An Independent minister did actually 
represent the town of Brighton in a 
former, if he does not in the present, 
parliament. And is it not monstrous 
that where they are admissible, the 
clergy should be excluded? that where 
its bitterest enemies are free to bring 
railing accusations against the Church 
and its ministers, its ablest advocates 
cannot be present to defend them ? 

We agree, therefore, most fully, 
with Lord Thurlow, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. (afterwards Earl) 
Grey, that the act of the 41 Geo. III. 
was an act of disfranchisement ; and 
that while it aimed, and was, we be- 
lieve, by its mover, sincerely intended, 


to shield the sanctity of the clergy, by 
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preventing persons in holy orders en- 
tering the House of Commons, it was 
not justified either by the circumstances 
of the case, or the precedents upon the 
journals, and was calculated to inflict 
grievous injury upon the Church, and 
to operate serious detriment to the 
empire. 

To serve in the imperial parliament 
should be regarded as a duty to which 
the subjects of this realm are liable, 
not a privilege which they are to enjoy; 
and the question really should be, why 
should any particular class be exempted 
from such a liability? There may be 
good reasons, in certain cases, for 
such anexemption. The insane should 
be exempted. The notoriously disaf- 
fected should be prohibited. It would 
be right to mark, by such prohibition, 
those guilty of any scandalous offences. 
But to provide, that, whilst the bi- 
shops possess’ seats in the House of 
Lords, the inferior clergy shall not be 
admitted into the House of Commons, 
is a most arbritrary and unprincipled 
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procedure, and directly contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution. 

In truth, supposing this act had 
never passed, the number of the cleri- 
cal body who might aspire to sit in par- 
liament, would be very small. The 
universities, surely, should be at liber- 
ty to return, if they thought fit to do 
so, clerical members. In the case of 
very eminent individuals, other con- 
stituencies might do the same. But 
the number would be very small who 
would find their way into the house; 
and no apprehension need be enter- 
tained, that their spiritual duties would 
be neglected ; whilst the influence of 
one able and well-informed man, in 
protecting the interests of the Church, 
and promoting the well-being of so- 
ciety, might be of the most incalcula- 
ble importance. 

But we have already exceeded our 
limits, and must defer the further con- 
sideration of these interesting volumes 
until our next number. 
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MISCONDUCT AGAINST INTEREST WORKS REFORM. 


WHEN men’s misconduct begins plainly 
to operate against their interest, there 
arises a reasonable prospect of amend- 
ment. It is true, the motive is not 
an exalted one; but to it, such as it 
is, we are often indebted for salutary 
reforms among classes and bodies of 
men not usually accessible to merely 
moral suggestions. Our fellow-citi- 
zens who have been entrusted with the 
parliamentary and municipal franchises 
in this country, have not exercised the 
trust as they ought to have done: 
many of them have abused it; and 
the effects of that abuse are daily 
coming home to all our hearths, in 
evils which cannot be denied, and are 
hard to be borne. We have not taken 
sufficient care to elect good and able 
men—we have not been careful enough 
to elect gentlemen—to represent us in 
parliament. We speak now for the 
Irish people at large ; and putting all 
party considerations out of the ques- 
tion. The Irish representatives in 
parliament do not do Ireland credit. 
Their opinions have not the weight 
they ought to have if they truly re- 
presented this great community—this 
ancient kingdom; and we suffer for it, 
and deservedly. The same is the case 
generally, in our municipal representa- 
tion, and conspicuously so in Dublin, 
where the evils of municipal misgo- 
vernment are great, and of every day 
experience. 

It is right that industry and probity 
should be attended with civic rewards. 
The good citizen ought to have his ob- 
jects of local ambition,and avoice in his 
own municipal government: and civic 
office, to be a just object of ambition, 
ought to be honorable, and ought to 
have its proper symbols of dignity and 
authority. The mace is a bauble only 
in foul hands ; if it have fallen into 
these, we have it in our own power to 
cleanse it and restore its lustre. But, 
we must purify our own hearts, and 
learn to act by one another as honest 
men, before we can either restore its 
lustre to our tarnished mace, or give to 
the honest citizen the just reward of 
his industry, by conferring on him 
honorable distinction or real power. 


As it is, the whole moral value of our 
corporation, as a stimulus to commer- 
cial activity, is lost to us; we all feel, 
to our cost, that trade languishes 
through want of enterprise ; and he 
must be blind indeed, who does not see 
in our municipal degradation one of 
the elements of that decay. 

But we feel the evil more practically 
in the direct burthen of taxation, which 
is much weightier than it need be, 
if collected and administered by one 
body ; and in the want of sanatory and 
economic arrangements which can only 
be rightly effected by a central autho- 
rity. We are in the condition of a 
man who is obliged to keep several 
stewards to do the work of one—who 
can neither dismiss his head steward, 
nor trust him with the duties of the 
others. Dublin, in fact, has to pay 
three or four corporate, or quasi cor- 
porate bodies, for discharging its mu- 
nicipal functions. The work is, con- 
sequently, ill-done, insufficiently, and 
dearly done; and we cannot help our- 
selyes—unless our corporation is to be 
abolished altogether—without putting 
all the power and all the duties into 
the hands of the least efficient and the 
least trustworthy of them all. We 
have no desire to see an ancient insti- 
tution, which is capable of so much 
good, destroyed. We would rather 
bear with loss and inconvenience in the 
hope of amendment; but, in the mean- 
time, it is plainly out of the question 
that the citizens of Dublin should re- 
ward unfaithful stewards, by increas- 
ing the trust reposed in them. 

Andit is not in Dublin alone that 
parties entrusted with the municipal 
franchise have abused the public confi- 
dence, by conferring corporate power 
and privilege on a particular class of 
politicians, to the exclusion of other 
citizens better qualified for the dis- 
charge of civic functions. Many of the 
best merchants of Belfast are excluded 
from their just place in the manage- 
ment of the local affairs of that town, 
for reasons which, however justly 
they might operate against them, were 
they candidates for the representation 
of the burgesses in parliament, ought 
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not to have anything to do with their 
claimsto bear apart in municipal admi- 
nistration. But the misconduct of the 
burgesses there has not yet, we believe, 
damnified their town ; here it has done 
so; and here, consequently, we look 
for the first symptoms of amendment. 

If we be asked what ought to be the 
principle of the amendment called for, 
we reply, that the burgesses ought to 
elect their civic representatives on 
civic grounds solely, always preferring 
the worthier citizen, and in estimating 
his civic worth, abstaining from all 
inquiry of what his opinions may be 
on questions determinable outside 
their town-hall. Let them elect re- 
presentatives of their political opi- 
nions to discuss questions of national 
policy in parliament; let them elect 
representatives of their religious opi- 
nions to the elective offices in their 
respective religious communities ; but 
let them remember that the civic 
state exists by mutual toleration ; and 
that, where fields of political and reli- 
gious discussion are set apart and open 
for them in parliament and in their 
churches, it is unreasonable, as well as 
injurious, to seek new arenas for dis- 
sension in institutions never designed 
for the entertainment of questions 
either in Imperial politics, or in Chris- 
tian theology. 

Municipal corporations are neither 
Parliaments nor Churches. They mis- 
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conduct themselves when they assume 
the functions of either. In times of 
revolution, they have assumed those of 
both, and sometimes have been excus- 
ed by success. But we do not live in 
times of revolution; nor is it the in- 
terest of our fellow-citizens that we 
should covet either such times, or the 
unconstitutional practices which have 
marked them. 

The evils we suffer in consequence 
of municipal maladministration are 
small, compared with those entailed 
on us by the abuse of the parliamentary 
franchise; but the former come home 
more immediately and sensibly to the 
public perception. The citizens of 
Dublin cannot but turn their minds to 
reflect on the reason of burthens and 
losses which they feel every day; and 
we have that confidence in the good 
sense resulting from considerations of 
individual interest, that we do fully 
hope and expect a great amendment 
in their conduct. When or how si- 
milar motives to amendment may be 
forced upon the minds of our par- 
liamentary electors we do not here 
predict. Our readers will find the 
subject fully discussed in another part 
of this number of our periodical: va- 
nity may be wounded, and deceit feel 
a painful affront; but we think the 
Irish people cannot long remain insen- 
sible to the practical importance of 
being more respectably represented. 








Weare not far from a general election, 

and while there is yet time, we would 
wish to call the attention of Irish con- 
stituencies to certain points which 
merit their attention. We are desirous 
of indicating evils which exist in our 
parliamentary representation, evils of 
a kind which electors should remedy. 

First—Let us request our readers 
to mark the fact, that in no depart- 
ment of moral or intellectual exertion, 
has Ireland, during the last twenty 
years, been so badly represented as in 
politics. In science, in literature, and 
in the fine arts, the fame of Ireland has 
been adequately vindicated. In some 
instances it has been nobly sustained, 
with a power worthy of the best days 
in our history. But in parliament, 
where we would naturally expect that 
the countrymen of Burke, Grattan, 
Sheridan, and Flood, would exhibit 
the qualities peculiar to the island, all, 
with few exceptions, has been barren 
and unproductive. The fact is indis- 
putable, that during the last twenty 
years, the parliamentary talent of Ire- 
land has retrograded—the public have 
improved—the press has improved— 
but the Irish members have not im- 
proved. 

Twenty years since, amongst our 
representatives were several members 
of political mark and influence within 
St. Stephen’s. We may not approve of 
the public conduct of the men of that 
generation, but we must admit that in 
activity, as debaters, as legislators, or 
as committee-men, they far exceeded 
our contemporary representatives. In 
1827, we could point to Plunket, then 
in the height of his parliamentary 
fame—to Sir Henry Parnell, with his 
copious knowledge—his large, though 
possibly incorrect, views—his manly 
and consistent public character; to 
Mr. North with his uncommon elo- 
quence, his generous enthusiasm ; his 
frank, amiable nature—his soaring 
spirit, that marked him out as aman of 
genius. Yes! North was, undoubtedly, 
a genius. We cannot pass his name 
without stopping to pay a tribute to his 
memory. He had delightful literary 
talents ; his intellect and feelings were 
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genially combined ; his style was too 
ornate, but it was alive with moral 
passion ; and he had a diction, not 
less classical than varied. A _profi- 
cient in the philosophy of Burke, and 
a pupil in the eloquence of Canning, 
he only wanted a prolonged life to 
have attained permanent celebrity. 
We could then point to Maurice 
Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, the head 
of a proud race that looks down upon 
half the peerage. He had high birth, 
and lofty station, with all the qualities 
that ought to attend them. That ve- 
nerable gentleman still lives ; and, 
though we differed from some of his 
public acts, we should be sorry to do 
him injustice. He was a high-minded 
Irish chieftain, with the courtly man- 
ners of the Irishman of the good old 
school. He was witty, frank, generous, 
and brave. In debate, he was “ ready 
to go out in all weathers ;” and was 
master of a winning and graceful style 
of speaking. He was zealous and 
painstaking on committees ; and was 
easy of access at all times. In parlia- 
ment he was much respected, and fre- 
quently referred to. 

Sir John Newport was another 
member of political mark. He was 
zealous, honest, and easily approach- 
ed. To any Irishman, of any party, 
he was always ready to lend his as- 
sistance ina case of difficulty or op- 
pression. He had vast stores of com- 
mercial knowledge, and was a master 
of those details with which an Irish 
economist should be familiar. His 
own party paid him great respect, and 
his reputation as a statist gave him 
influence in adebate. In activity, in 
pliancy, and in style, as a speaker, Mr. 
Spring Rice (Lord Monteagle), then 
a very young member, was vastly su- 
perior, both to Parnell and Newport. 
He was very fluent, very dexterous in 
statement, and always well made up 
for a debate. His labour in commit- 
tees wasincessant ; he was in those days 
amassing that knowledge of Irish affairs 
which he unquestionably possesses, 
We believe that Sir Robert Peel 
stated only the truth, when he said, 
two years since, in the House of Com- 
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mons, that “ Lord Monteagle knew 
more about Ireland than any other 
politician.” Mr. Rice, in those days, 
had great influence with his party. 
Being then a frequent contributor to 
the “Edinburgh Review,” he was con- 
nected with the literary Whigs, who 
formed an important element in that 
party, as it existed in 1827. With 
the Irish Whigs he was popular, be- 
cause he had gained Limerick for 
them, where he had defeated the once 
potent family of Vereker. The fact, 
also, that Henry Grattan had enter- 
tained high expectations from young 
Mr. Rice, invested the political aspir- 
ant with strong claims to consideration. 
Mr. Doherty had only then entered 
the legislature, wherein he soon ex- 
hibited those powers, which, in 1830, 
he signally displayed, in his victorious 
conflicts with Mr. O’Connell. He 
had, in a rare degree, all the qualities 
that procure success in parliamentary 
life. His personal appearance arrest- 
ed, and his eloquence sustained the 
attention of the House of Commons. 
When you looked at him, you were 
reminded of his kinsman, George Can- 
ning ; when you listened to the musi- 
cal flow of his well-turned sentences, 
you thought of Mr. Doherty’s scarcely 
less distinguished relative, the late 
Chief Justice Bushe. In parliament, 
Mr. Doherty was very successful, and 
had he sat in the House during the 
debates on the Reform Bill, and the 
stirring years that succeeded, he would 
have been the best Irish parliamentary 
speaker of that day. The Whigs 
knew his powers ; they feared to make 
him Attorney General, which possibly 
he might have declined at their hands, 
and they still more feared to leave so 
formidable a gun on the opposition 
battery. They promoted him; and in 
making him Chief Justice of the Com- 
mons Pleas, they deprived parliament 
of a brilliant orator, but dignified the 
bench with a most humane and en- 
lightened judge. 

Thus, in 1827, we had several able 
senators amongst our representatives 
—Plunket, Parnell, North, the Knight 
of Kerry, Newport, Spring Rice, and 
Doherty. We could also point to 
Canning and Croker, amongst the 
members for English places. The 
mind of Ireland was then vigorously 
represented ; the public talent of the 
country was then active, versatile, and 
enterprizing. 


. 
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Twenty years have rolled by, and 
when we examine the present condi- 
tion of our Irish representation, we 
are painfully reminded that we have 
retrograded. We cannot discern 
amongst our contemporary members, 
intelligences equal to those we have 
enumerated above. Mr. O’Connell— 
doubtless, occupies a vast space in the 
newspapers. With the glaring evi- 
dence before us, that he is a principal 
partner in the vice-regal govern- 
ment, we have no disposition to deny 
his power. He is master of a tail of 
thirty docile members of parliament ; 
he still retains a large influence over 
those classes, amongst whom he looked 
for popularity. We do not deny his 
abilities ; we only question the use he 
has made of them. Instead of having 
devoted his various faculties to the 
task—the noble task of comprehensive 
legislation, he preferred to make him- 
self a popular dictator. To retain 
power over the populace, and populari- 
ty amongst the Roman Catholic middle 
classes, has been his sole object, since 
Emancipation was conceded in 1829. 
With these purposes he laboured to 
make, not an Irish, but an O'Connell 
party. He got upa Repeal cry, not 
with any deliberate intention to abro- 
gate the Union, but to supply himself 
with the means of wielding influence 
over the masses. He declared politi- 
cal war against all who would not 
truckle down to his arrogant ascen- 
dancy. He vituperated some ; he ca- 
joled others ; he deceived several.— 
** Give mE forty members, pledged to 
repeal, and the thing is done!”—he 
cried to his followers and partizans. 
Obeying his directions in the most 
servile spirit, his partizans at the ge- 
neral election of 1832, made havoc 
amongst all that was dignified and in- 
tellectual amongst the representatives 
of Ireland. Mr. Patrick Lalor sue- 
ceeded Sir Henry Parnell in the 
Queen’s County. Morgan O'Connell 
was forced into the place of Lord 
Killeen, in Meath. Mr.O’Neill Daunt 
was sent into parliament in place of Sir 
Jephson Norreys. Boyles, Ponson- 
bys, and Kings, were ejected from 
their strongholds, Mr. Sullivan was 
made member for Kilkenny, in place 
of Mr. N. Philpot Leader, a gentle- 
man of intelligence and energy. 
Mr, Wyse was, by the Repealers and 
Mr. O’Connell, thrown out of Wa- 
terford. Matters were carried to such 
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a length that the late Sir Michael 
O'Loghlen, and the present Judge 
Perrin (then a zealous political bar- 
rister), were neither of them thought 
fit for the representation of the city of 
Dublin. In removing Mr. Spring 
Rice (now Lord Monteagle) from 
Limerick, Mr. O'Connell was particu- 
larly active. Against aristocracy of 
every knd, whether it presented it- 
self with the claims of high birth, or 
with the lustre of talents and accom- 
plishments, Mr. O'Connell made un- 
compromising war. He hated moral 
superiority of any kind, and in order 
to obtain political masterdom, he re- 
solved to level and degrade whatever 
threatened to cast shadows on his own 
character and conduct. ‘“ He must 
be my creature, or he shall not be a 
member of parliament.” Thus he 
proclaimed that “ Mr. Sheil must take 
the Repeal pledge”—and Mr. Sheil did 
take it! Against the O'Briens and 
Fitzgeralds of Clare ; the Talbots and 
Hamiltons of Dublin County; the 
Stuarts and Beresfords of Waterford ; 
the Boyles, the Cavendishes, the Pon- 
sonbys; against all that was dis- 
tinguished throughout Ireland by birth 
and property—he toiled with an ar- 
dour and incessant energy worthy of 
a better cause. 

Having, as far as he could, ousted 
men of birth and family from the re- 
presentation of the liberal party, he 
determined to take special care that 
under his system, the aristocracy of 
talent should not take the place of the 
aristocracy of birth. He derided the 
hereditary claims of a Ponsonby, a 
Plunket (Lord Killeen, now Earl of 
Fingal), a Boyle an O'Brien, or a 
Talbot ; he scorned not less the per- 
sonal claims arising from the moral 
and intellectual distinction of a Par- 
nell, a Rice, and a Wyse. Under 
his system he was resolved that there 
should be no ecarriére ouverte aur ta- 
lens. Hemight have atoned for the 
violence of his proceedings, if he had 
stimulated the growth of intellect or 
genius; if he had fostered a high 
school of public men, or called forth 
the latent talents of the Irish gentry. 
But he satisfied himself with surround- 
ing his person with the mere creatures 
of his will. He preferred rather that he 
himself should have a band of political 
dependants, than that his country 
should possess a host of parliamentary 
speakers capable of vindicating the 


claims, and sustaining the character 
of Ireland. 

Thus, when Mr. O’Connell sacrific- 
ed all ideas of moral dignity to an am- 
bition without a noble object, termi- 
nating merely in himself; when he 
resolved to work with vulgar political 
instruments, and for low ends, it was 
no wonder that the composition of 
the O’Connellite parliamentary party 
should become so pitiful and mean. 
What else could have been expected 
from a system, under which such per- 
sonsas Messrs. Lalor, O’Neill Daunt, 
Mat. Galway, Sullivan, and others, 
found their way into parliament ? The 
result has, for these many years, been 
painfully obvious. It established a 
vulgar power in the island, which has 
lowered the tone of our political 
society, and reduced the standard by 
which the characters of our public 
men should be measured. There has 
been, for the most part, a wretched 
meanness of conception in the popular 
politics of the island ; and, it is a cer- 
tain truth in politics, that you cannot, 
under a parliamentary system, degrade 
and injure one party in the sTaTE, 
without, in a corresponding degree, 
lowering the tone, and relaxing the 
moral and intellectual energies of the 
rival party. The O’Connellite ascen- 
dancy has been fatal to the parliament- 
ary talent of Ireland ; it has produced 
an ignoble and inglorious school of 
politics. The tendency of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s system has been to lower, along 
with individuals, all the public dignity 
and political importance of the island. 
Except in what concerned his own 
personal and family interests, he has 
been short-sighted. Daniel O'Connell 
has gained in aggrandizement and 
wealth—Ireland has sunk in fame and 
reputation. 

Look at the names of the Irishmen 
who sat in the House of Commons inthe 
spring of 1827. Canning, Plunket, Cro- 
ker, Knight of Kerry, Parnell, New- 
port, Spring Rice, North, and Doherty! 
Search amongst our representatives in 
parliament for 1847, for a band of men 
combining such varied talents in states- 
manship, in eloquence, in brilliant ac- 
complishments. Who would weigh 
O'Connell and Sheil against Canning 
and Plunket? Is Mr. Collett as 
clever and versatile as Mr. Croker ? 
Is Mr. J. P. Somers superior in talent 
to Mr. Rice, or the Knight of Kerry ? 
Or, is Mr. Dillon Browne more in- 
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fluential with the legislature than 
such men as the late Sir Henry 
Parnell, or Mr. Doherty? Com- 
parisons in this as in other cases, will 
prove odious. They will, however, 
establish the fact, that Ireland has, 
within the last twenty years, retro- 
graded in parliamentary talent. 

This fact is the more remarkable, 
because in other pursuits Irish genius 
has burned with increased splendour. 
We have not retrograded in the fine 
arts, in science, or in literature. With- 
out counting the aged President of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Martin Ar- 
cher Shee— 


“ The poet's painter, and the muses’ friend,” 


the vigorous and inventive Maclise; 
the unrivalled colourist, Mulready, the 
picturesque Danby, the graphic Petrie, 
Burton, the Goldsmith of painters, “in- 
genio sublimis, vividus, versatilis’— 
these admirable artists vindicate our 
country’s fame, and show the national 
capacity for apprehending and pour- 
traying the beautiful. Others are 
thronging after them. Need we mention 
the spirited Elmore, and that masterly 
portrait painter, Fisher? In sculp- 


ture—Kirk, Hogan, Mac Dowell, Far- 
rell, and others, represent us with 


conspicuous ability. In science, our 
country was never before, in one age, 
so variously and powerfully repre- 
sented as by Lloyd, Mac Cullagh, Ha- 
milton, and Kane—names European 
in renown. In literature, we have 
made vast progress, during the last 
twenty years. The names of Griffin, 
Maxwell, Lever, Carleton, are estab- 
lished in fiction; in poetry, without 
referring to Moore, we can name a 
host of vigorous competitors for the 
laurel—Ferguson, Anster, Clarence 
Mangan, Wills, B, Simmons, and 
others, prove that lreland is not retro- 
grading in the sweetest of all arts. 

In another, and, we think, a loftier 
profession, the advance of science and 
humanity has been accompanied by the 
promotion of high and generous feeling 
among our educated classes, to an 
extent which will fully justify the en- 
rolment of the names of our leading 
medical men with those of the most 
useful and famous of our patriots. It 
is impossible for young men of in- 
genuous minds to frequent the classes 
of some of these truly illustrious 
teachers, without learning to love what 
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is morally, as well as to know what is 
physically true ; and, among the many 
virtues so inculeated and developed, 
not the least, and, doubtless, not the 
rarest, has been a temperate nationality 
and self-respecting pride, as Irishmen 
and gentlemen. 

Thus we have established the two 
facts. That in parliamentary ta- 
lent, or in other words, in the capacity 
of her public men, Ireland has fallen off ; 
but, 2ndly, that in other departments of 
exertion, she has decidedly improved, 
and displayed prolific powers. Let us 
draw attention to the causes of this 
decay of parliamentary ability. 

The political ascendancy of Mr. 
O’Connell has been injurious in two 
ways. It ejected men of eminence from 
the House of Commons, and it intimi- 
dated men of intellect from aspiring to 
take a part in the popular politics of the 
country. The evil was not merely that 
such men as Wallace, Parnell, Rice, 
and others, were ousted by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, but that a degrading system of 
politics was set up, in which it was im- 
possible for men with the conscious 
pride of genius or lofty and dignified 
ambition to take part. As we said 
before, Mr. O’Connell waged war 
against the prescriptive rights of birth 
and property, and against the presump- 
tive claims of genius. Hence we wit- 
ness the extraordinary fact, that he has 
created no minds—thathehas founded 
no enduring system of politics which 
men ofintellect and moral power could 
illustrate and adorn. Hence the fact, 
that, with with all his incessant ener- 
gy, and his wide-spread associations, 
he has never embodied the talents of 
his followers. On the contrary, he 
has always smote them down, jealous 
lest they should intercept from him a 
single whiffof popular applause. Where 
are the men whose talents he has nur- 
tured, whose minds he has moulded ? 
There have been sublime popular dis- 
turbers, whose ascendancy drew forth 
the talents of their times. We need 
not point to such menas Mirabeau and 
Napoleon, who delighted to evoke ge- 
niusin allitsforms. We need only re- 
fer to the history of politics in these 
islands, to show that every great popu- 
lar leader has always drawn after him 
some men of genius and lofty character 
congenial with his nature. ‘Thus, Lord 
Chatham bequeathed his political sys- 
tem to the brilliant Lord Shelburne 
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(father of the present Lord Lansdowne) 
andto Mr. Pitt; thus, Charles Fox 
left his politics to the late Earl Grey, 
his zealous follower and pupil ; thus, 
Burke had his Wyndham; William 
Pitt his Canning; and thus Lord 
Grey had his Russell. Thus, in Ire- 
land, Mr. Flood determined the genius 
of young Grattan to Irish politics ; 
thus Grattan himself imparted his fa- 
vourite ideas to Lord Plunket. So, 
from time to time, have there been 
men who “ connected the ambition of 
the age coming on with the example of 
that going off, and formed links in the 
descent and concatenation of glory.’* 

But Mr. O’Connell, whatever may 
be the range of his abilities, or the ver- 
satility of his powers, has never shown 
any of the elevation of character 
which, even more than their talents, 
signalized the men whom we have 
mentioned. In politics, all his views 
have terminated with himself. In vain 
will he look around him for some able 
champion to whom he may commit 
the cause in which he has been toiling. 
That cause has been his own cause— 
simply his own cause—and therefore he 
cannot “ connect it with the ambition 
of the age that is coming on.” Nostal- 
wartand youthful Plunket ; no vigorous 
Grattan will come forth from Conci- 
liation Hall, to uphold O’Connellism, 
and by a perverted ability, to transmit 
its grossness—selfishness, and system- 
atic slandering to posterity. No! 
Genius will never stoop to such dis- 
honourable drudgery, as would be re- 
quired to keep O’Connellism alive in 
the minds of the coming generation. 
Pitt had his Canning ; Fox, his Grey ; 
Flood, had his Grattan ; Grattan, had 
his Plunket; Mr. O'Connell will 
have his “ dear Ray” to represent him 
in the coming time! 

We may return to this subject at a 
future time ; but we cannot conclude 
this article without drawing the atten- 
tion of the Conservatives in the South 
of Ireland to the state of their political 
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interests. Munster has twenty-six re- 
presentatives, and only one Conserva- 
tive, Lord Bernard, is amongst them.t 
That noble lord is a credit to his party, 
but of what use can he be when other 
Conservatives do not perform their 
duty. By avery little exertion, the 
boroughs of Youghal, Kinsale, and 
Tralee could be secured at the next 
election. Is it not disgraceful to have 
Kinsale represented by an English 
Whig lawyer, and Youghal by a sprig 
of English nobility, without any local 
knowledge. Surely the City of Cork 
could return one Conservative mem- 
ber ? Now is the time for the leading 
Conservatives in Munster to come for- 
ward, and by timely preparation, rescue 
the constituencies from the overbearing 
ascendancy of the O’Connellite faction. 

Surely there are abundance of Con- 
servative gentlemen who would grace 
the public service. Mr. Ronayne 
Saarsfield, of Cork, has political abi- 
lities of a high order, and weuld be a 
better member for Kinsale than Mr. 
Watson, a mere place-hunting lawyer. 
We trust that in Cork, the friends of 
Colonel Chatterton will do their duty 
at the next contest. Mr. Smith, of 
Ballinatray, has only to will it, in or- 
der to beome member for Youghal. 
We should like to see Mr. Peter Fitz- 
gerald (son to the Knight of Kerry) 
member for Tralee. He inherits th 
abilities of his worthy father. Mr. 
Monsell, of Tervoe, if proper exer- 
tions were used, could oust such a 
cypher as Caleb Powell out of the 
county ef Limerick. Why should not 
Sir Lucius O’Brien, of Dromoland, 
assume his hereditary position as mem- 
ber for Clare, or Ennis. The Hon. 
White Hedges, of Macroom Castle, 
might become member for the county 
of Cork at the next vacancy. We 
call upon the Munster Conservatives 
to do their duty, for hitherto they have 
been more remiss in their exertions 
than any other portion of their bre- 
thren in Ireland. 


+ The speech of the noble lord on Lord G. Beutinck’s railway bill does the highest 


eredit to his debating powers. 





